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THE HISTOEY 

' ' OF THE 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BOMAN EMPIRE. 

CHAPTEE LXIV 

Conquests of Zingis Khcm and ike Moguls from China to Poland — 

Escape oj Constantmople and the Greeks — Origin of the Otto- 
- Turks in Bithpnm — Reigns and Victories of Otliman, 

Orckan, Amurath the Firsth and Bafazet the First— Foundation 
and Progress of the Turkish Monarchy in Asia and Europe — 

Da^iger of Constantinopie and the Greek Empire 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, from the 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, I shall now ascend 
to the victorious Turks, whose domestic slavery was ennobled 
by martial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of 
the national character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, 
the present sovereigns of Constantinople, are connected with 
the most important scenes of modern history ; but they are 
founded on a previous knowledge of the great eruption of the 
Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid conquests may be compared 
with the primitive convulsions of nature, which have agitated 
and altered the surface of the globe* I have long since as- 
serted my claim to introduce the nations, the immediate or 
remote authors of the fall of the Roman empire ; nor can I 
refuse myself to those events which, from their uncommon 
magnitude, will interest a philosophic mind in the history of 
blood, 

From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, andzings^^ 
the Caspian Sea, the tide of emigration and war has repeatedly ffinfSst 
been poured. These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were tbeMogtSs 
occupied in the twelfth century by many pastoral tribes of the^D^S^^*”’ 
same descent and similar manners, which were united and led 
to conquest by the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to great- 
ness, that barbarian (whose private appellation was Tern ugin) 
had trampled on the necks of his equals. Flis birth was noble; 

2- The reader is invited to review the chapters of the third and fourth volumes; 
the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the Huns, which were 
composed at a time when I entertained the wish, rather than the hope, of conclud- 
ing my history. 
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but it was in the pride of victory that the prince or people 
deduced his seventh ancestor from the immaculate conception 
[Yissugay] of a virgin. 2 His father had reigned over thirteen hordes, which 

composed about thirty or forty thousand families ; above two- 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his infant son ; 
[A.B.11753 and, at the age of thirteen^ Temugin fought a battle against 
his rebellious subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was re- 
duced to fly and to obey ; but he rose superior to his fortune ; 
and, in his fortieth year, he had established his fame and 
dominion over the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society 
in which policy is rude and valour is universal, the ascendant 
of one man must be founded on his power and resolution to 
punish his enemies and recompense his friends. His first 
military league was ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing 
an horse and tasting of a running stream : Temugin pledged 
himself to divide with his followers the sweets and the bitters 
of life ; and, when he had shared among them his horses and 
apparel, he was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. 
After his first victory, he placed seventy caldrons on the "Are, 
and seventy of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong into 
the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction was continually 
enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submission of the 
prudent ; and the boldest chieftains might tremble, when 
[Wang Khan] they beheld, enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the 

Keraites,^ who under the name of Prester John had corre- 

sponded with the Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe. 

^\The miraculous origin of the race of Chingiz Khan appears in Turkish and 
Chinese as well as in Mongol legend. The family to which he belonged was called 
the Bor jigen ; it seems to have been of Turkish origin on the female side, but Mongol 
on the male (Cahun, Intr. I’histoire de TAsie, p. 203). It possessed lands and 
high prestige among the Mongol tribes to the north of China between the river 

Selinga and Orchon. It is important to realise that the Mongols were not very 

numerous. In the Mongol empire, as it is called, which Chingiz Khan created, the 
Mongolian element was small. What he did was to create a great Turkish 
empire under Mongol domination.] 

3 The Khans of the Karaites [Karaits] were most probably incapable of reading 
the pompous epistles composed in their name by the Nestorian missionaries, who 
endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these 
Tartars (the Presbyter or Priest John) had submitted to the rites of baptism and 
ordination (Assemann. Bibliot Orient, tom. iii. p. ii, p. 487-503), [Sir, H. Howorth 
has shown very clearly (Hist, of the Mongols, i. p. 696 s^q.) that the Karaits were 
Turks, not Mongols. Their territory was near the Upper Orchon, between the 
rivers Selinga and Kernlen. They were Christians. Their chief Tughril received 
the title of Wang (“king”) from the (Manchu) Emperor of Northern China for 
his services m 1193 against the Naiman Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper 
Irtish, Chingiz also took part in this war, and his services were recognised by the 
title of Dai Ming, “high Brightness”. For an account of Prester John— the 
name by which tnc Karait khans were known in the west— and the legends attached 
to him, see Howorth, h cap. x. p. 534 sqq.’l 
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The ambition of Temugin condescended to employ the arts of 
superstition; and it was irom a, naked prophet, who could 
ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the title 
of Zingis,^ the Most Great ; and a divine right to the conquest 
and dominion of the earth. In a general couroultai, ov diet, he 
was seated on a felt, which was long afterwards revered as a 
relic, and solemnly proclaimed Great Khan or emperor of the 
Moguls 5 and Tartars.® Of these kindred though rival names, 
the former had given birth to the Imperial race ; and the 
latter has been extended, by accident or error, over the 
spacious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects wasHiaiaw* 
adapted to the preservation of domestic peace and the exercise 
of foreign hostility. The punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adulteiy, murder, perjury, and the capital thefts 
of an horse or ox ; and the fiercest of men were mild and just 
in their intercourse with each other. The future election of 
the great khan was vested in the princes of his family and the 
heads of the tribes ; and the regulations of the chase were 
essential to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The 
victorious nation was held sacred from all servile labours, which 
were abandoned to slaves and strangers; and every labour was 
servile except the profession of arms. The service and disci- 
pline of the troops, who were armed with bows, scymetars, 
and iron maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten 
thousands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. ’ Each 
officer and soldier was made responsible, under pain of death, 
for the safety and honour of his companions ; and the spirit of 

^ Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, Gengis^ at least in French, seems to 
be the more fashionable spelling ; but Abulghazi Khan must have known the true 
name of his ancestor. His etymology appears just; Zin^ in the Mogul tongue, 
signifies and^/j is the superlative termination (Hist. G^n^alogique des Tar- 
tars, part iii, p. 194, 195). From the same idea of magnitude the appellation of 
Zingis is bestowed on the ocean. [Chingiz (= very great, or autocrat) represents 
the true spelling. He also bore the title SutuBodgo, ** son of Heaven 

5 The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and still adheres to 
the titular sovereign, the Great Mogul of Hindostan. [Mongol, Mogul and (Arabic) 
Mughal are all attempts to represent a name which among the true Mongols is 
pronounced something between Moghol (or Mool)and Mongol, but never with the 

sound. See Tarikh-i-RashIdl, tr. Elias and Ross, p, 73 note.] 

6 The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were descended from Tatar Khan, the 
brother of Mogul Khan (see Abulghazi, part i. and ii.), and once formed a horde 
of 70,000 families ion the borders of Kitay (p. 103-112). In the great invasion 
of Europe (a.d. 1238), they seem to have led the vanguard ; and the similitude of 
the name of Tariarei recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Matth. Paris, 
p. 398, &c.), [The Tatars seem to have been a mixture of Manchus and Turks. 

On one of the old Turkish inscriptions of A,D. 733 (see above vob iv, p. 540) Tatars 
are mentioned.] 
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conquest breathed in the law that peace should never be granted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy J But it is the 
religion of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and applause. 
The Catholic inquisitors of Europe, vfho defended nonsense by 
cruelty, might have been confounded by the example of a 
barbarian, who anticipated the lessons of philosophy'^ and 
established by his laws a system of pure theism and perfect 
toleration. His first and only article of faith was the existence 
of one God, the author of all good, who fills, by his presence, 
the heavens and earth, which he has created by his power. 
The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their 
peculiar tribes ; and many of them had been converted by the 
foreign missionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and 
of Christ. These various systems in freedom and concord were 
taught and practised within the precincts of the same camp; 
and the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the 
Latin priest enjoyed the same honourable exemption from 
service and tribute. In the mosque of Bochara, the insolent 
victor might trample the Koran under his horse’s feet, but the 
calm legislator respected the prophets and pontiifs of the most 
hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was not informed by books ; 
the khan could neither read nor write ; and, except the tribe 
of the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and Tartars were 
as illiterate as their sovereign.^ The memory of their exploits 
was preserved by tradition ; sixty- eight years after the death of 
Zingis, these traditions were collected and transcribed;^^ the 

[The code drawn up by Chingiz was called Yasak or Law. (On it, see Sir 
H. Howorth’s paper in the Indian Antiquary^ July, 1882.) The cruelties of 
Chingiz were always the simple execution of the laws : he was never capricious.] 

® A singular conformity ma]^ be found between the religious laws of Zingis Khan 
and of Mr. Locke (Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, vol. iv. p, 535, 410 
edition, 1777). 

®[When Chingiz conquered the Naiman Turks of the Altai regions, c, 1203-4, 
the vizir of the Naimaji king passed.into his service and became his chancellor. 
This minister was an Uigur and had Uigur successors. Through these Uigurs, the 
Uigur alphabet (derived from the Syriac) was adopted by the Mongols, and the old 
Turkish script (of the Orchon inscriptions, see above vol. iv, p. 540) became 
obsolete.] On the Uigurs see Vdmbdry’s Uigurische Sprachmonuniente und das 
Kudatku Bilik, 1870. 

10 In the year 1294, by the command of [Mahmud Ghazfin] Cazan, khan of Persia, 
the fourth [fifth] in descent from Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir, Fadlallah 
[Rashid ad-Din], composed a Mogul history in the Persian language, which has 
been used by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 537-539) [see D’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, i. 627 sqq. For Rashid’s Jami al-TawarIkh see Appendix i.] 
The Histoire G^n^alogique des Tatars (a Leyde, 1726, in lamo, 2 tomes) 
was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia, from the Mogul Ms. of 
Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Usbeks 
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brevity of their domestic amals ma be supplied by the 
Chinese^^^ Persians,^^ Armenians^^^ Syrians, Arabians, Greeks^^® 

of Charasm, or Carizme (A.D. 1644-1663). He is of most value and credit for the» 
names, pedigrees, and manners of his nation. Of his nine parts, the ist descends 
from Adam to Mogul Khan; the iid, from Mogul to Zingis; the iiid, is the 
life of Zingis ; the ivth, vth, vith and viith, the general history of his four sons and 
their posterity ; the viiith and ixth, the particular history of the descendants of 
Sheibani Khan, who reigned in Maurenahar and Charasm. [The w'-ork of 
Abulghazi has been edited and translated by Des Maisons (St. Petersburg, 1870), 
For Juzjanl and Juvaim see Appendix I.] 

HIstoire de Gentchiscan, et de toutela Dinastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, 
Conqudrans de la Chine; tir&e de THistoire de la Chine, par le R. P. Gaubil, de 
la Socidt^ de Jdsus, Missionaire ^ Pekin; k Paris, 1739, in 4to. This translation 
is stamped -with the Chinese character of domestic accuracy and foreign 
ignorance. [It has been superseded by the Russian work of the Pere Hyacinth, on 
the first four Khans of the house of Chingiz, 1829. A contemporary Chinese 
work by Men-Hun has been translated by Vasiliev in the ivth vol. of the Transac- 
tions of the Russian Arch. Soc., Oriental Sect.] 

^2 See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des Mogols et 
Tartares, par M. Petit de la Croix, k Paris, 1710, in lamo [it has been translated 
into English] : a work of ten years’ labour, chiefly drawn from the Persian WTiters, 
among whom Nisavi, the secretary of sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit and preju- 
dices of a contemporary. A slight air of romance is the fault of the originals, or 
the compiler. See likewise the articles of Genghizcan, Mohammed, Gelaleddin^ &c., 
in the Bibliothdque Orientale of d’Herbelot. [Several histories of the Mongols 
have appeared in this century: D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 1852; Wolff, 
Geschichte der Mongolen oder Tataren, 1872 ; Quatremere, Histoire des Mongoles 
de la Perse, 1836 ; Howorth, History of the Mongols, Part i, 1876, Part 2 (in 
2 vols.), 1880 (on the “Tartars” of Russia and Central Asia); Part 3, 1888 (on 
Mongols of Persia) ; Cahun, Introduction k I’Histoire de I’Asie, 1896. For later 
Mongols of Central Asia, see the Tarikh-i-RashIdi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar 
Dughlat, transl. by E. D. Ross, ed. by N. Elias, 1895 ; for which, and for Schmidt, 
Geschichte der C)st-Mongolen, cp. App. i. For Chingiz Khan: Erdmann, 
Temudschin der Unerschiitterliche, 1862; R. K. Douglas, Life of Jinghiz Khan, 
1877 ; Howorth, op. cit. Pt. i. Gibbon does not mention : Pallas, Sammlungen 
historischer Nachrichten iiber die Mongolischen Volkerschaften, which appeared 
at St. Petersburg in 1776, 2 vols.] 

Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a monk of Pre- 
montre (Fabric* Bibliot. Lat. medii ZEvi, tom. L p. 34), dictated, in the French 
language, his book De Tartaris, his old fellow-soldiers. It was immediately trans- 
lated into Latin, and is inserted in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynaeus (Basil, 
1555, in folio). [See above vol. vi. p. 530. For Haithon I. see Appendix i.] 

Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy the conclusion of the ixth Dyn- 
asty of Abuipharagius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 4to) ; and his xth Dynasty 
is that of the Moguls of Persia. Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. ) has extracted 
some facts from his Syriac writings, and. the lives of the Jacobite maphrians or 
primates of the East. 

IS Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distinguish Abulfeda, 
sultan of Hamah in Syria, who fought in person, under the Mamaluke standard, 
'against the Moguls. 

i®Nicephorus Gregoras (1, ii. c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of connecting the 
Scythian and Byzantine histories. He describes, with truth and elegance, the 
settlement and manners of the Moguls of Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, 
and corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 
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Russians, Poles, Hungarians'^ and Latins ; and each nation 
will deserve credit in the relation of their own disasters and 
defeats. 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively reduced 
•the hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the 
wall of China and the Volga ; and the Mogul emperor became 
the monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of many millions 
of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their united strength, and 
were impatient to rush on the mild and wealthy climates 
of the south. His ancestors had been the tributaries of the 

i'?M. Levesque ^Histoire de Russie, tom. ii.) has described the conquest of 
Russia by the Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon and the old chronicles. [See 
Soloviev, Istoriia Rossii, voL iii. cap. ii. p. 820 sqq.']. 

18 For Poland, I am content with the Sarmatia Asiatica et Europaea of Matthew 
k Michou, or de Michovia, a canon and physician of Cracow (a.d. 1506), inserted 
in the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus. Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, mediae et infimae uEtatis, 
tom. V. p. 56. [The most important Polish source is the Historia Polonica of 
Johannes Dlugossius (who lived in the 15th century and died 1480). His works 
have been edited in 14V0IS. by Alexander Przezdziecki (1867-87) and the Hist. 
Pol. occupies vols. x.-xiv. Roepell’s Geschichte Polens, vol. i. (1840). Only one 
contemporary Polish chronicle has survived : the Annals of the Cracow Chapter, 
Mon. Germ. xix. 582 sqq.'l 

19 I should quote Thuroczius, the oldest general historian (pars ii. c. 74, p. 150), 
in the first volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricariim, did [not the same 
volume contain the original narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a 
sufferer (M. Rogerii, Hungari, Varadiensis Capituli Canonici, Carmen miserabile, 
seu Plistoria super Destructione Regni Hungarias, Temporibus Belse IV. Regis 
per Tai'taros fact^, p. 292-321) [it will be found in Endlicher, Rer. Hung. Monum. 
Arpadiana, p. 255 sqq .] ; the best picture that I have ever seen of all the circum- 
stances of a barbaric invasion. [Gibbon omits to mention another contemporary 
account (of great importance) of the invasion of Hungary, by Thomas Archdeacon 
of Spalato, in his Historia Salonitana, published in Schwandtrer's Scriptores 
Hung. , vol. iii.] 

29 Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the danger and 
distress of Europe (consult the word Tartari in his copious Index). [It has been 
conjectured that among the documents used by Matthew were anti-Semitic fly- 
leaves, accusing the Jews of inviting and helping the Mongols, Strakosch- 
Grassmann, Der Einfall der Mongolen, p. 116.] From motives of zeal and 
curiosity, the court of the great Khan, in the xiiith century, was visited by 
two friars, John de Plano Carpini and William Rubruquis, and by Marco 
Polo, a Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the two former are inserted 
in the first volume of Hackluyt : the Italian original, or version, of the third (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot. Latin, medii .®vi, tom. ii. p. 198 ; tom. v. p. 25) may be found in the 
second tome of Ramusio. [Colonel H. Yule’s English translation. The Book of 
Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, in 2 vols., 1875, with plans and illustrations, and 
most valuable elucidations and bibliography, is indispensable to the study of the 
traveller. A new edition of Rubruquis is wanted. The account of a journey 
among the Mongols by another traveller, Ascellinus, is printed in Fejer, Codex 
diplomaticus Hungarise, iv. I, 428 

2^ In his great History of the Huns, M. ae Guignes has most amply treated of 
Zingis Khan and his successors. See tom. iii. 1. xv.-xix., and in the collateral 
articles of the Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. 1. xi., the Carizmians, 1. xiv., and the 
Mamalukes, tom. iv. 1. xxi. ; consult likewise the tables of the ist volume. He is 
ever learned and accurate ; yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, and 
some passages of Abulfeda, which are still latent in the Arabic text. 
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Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself had been disgraced 
by a title of honour and servitude,^^ The court of Pekin was 
astonished by an embassy from its former vassal, who in the 
tone of the king of nations exacted the tribute and obedience 
which he had paid, and who affected to treat the Son oj Heaven 
as the most contemptible of mankind. An haughty ansv/er 
disguised their secret apprehensions ; and their fears were soon 
justified by the march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced 
on all sides the feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities 
were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls ; ten only escaped ; and 
Zingis, from a knowledge of the filial pity of the Chinese, cov- 
ered his vanguard with their captive parents; an unworthy and, 
by degrees, a fruitless abuse of the virtues of his enemies. His 
invasion was supported by the revolt of an hundred thousand 
Khitans, who guarded the frontier ; yet he listened to a treaty ; 
and a princess of China, three thousand horses, five hundred [Treaty a.d; 
youths, and as many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, 
were the price of his retreat. In his second expedition, he com- 
pelled the Chinese emperor to retire beyond the yellow river 
to a more southern residence. The siege of Pekin ^3 was long 
and laborious; the inhabitants were reduced by famine to 
decimate and devour their fellow-citizens ; when their ammuni-tA.D. i2i«i 
tion was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver from 
their engines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre 
of the capital ; and the conflagration of the palace burnt above 

22 [The people who ruled over Northern China at this time were the Niu-Chi or 
Man-Chu. (They called themselves Aisin, ‘ ‘ golden,” which the Chinese translated 
by Kin, and hence they are generally called the Kin dynasty). They had con- 
quered Northern China in 1120 from the Kara-Khitay Turks who had held it since 
1004. Chingiz, who was always punctilious in matters of [form, chose his moment 
when the Emperor Chang-Tsong, to whom he had taken a feudal oath, was dead 
(1208) ; then he openly refused allegiance to the successor. He had prepared the 
way for the overthrow of the Niu-Chi by the conquest of the land of the Hia (north 
of Tibet, and west of the great bend of the Hoang Ho : the country of the Tanguts), 
which was then a republic of brigands, who (with their capital at Ning-Hia on the 
Hoang Ho), commanding the routes to the west, were a pest both to the southern 
and the northern Chinese empires. Cahun, Intr. k Thistoire de FAsie, p. 248. 

Chingiz in conquering the Hia thus appeared as a public benefactor, but really 
seized a key position both in regard to China and in regard to the routes to the 
west through Dzungaria and through Cashgaria. On the Kin empire see the 
Histoire de 1 ’empire de Kin ou empire d’or, Aisin Gurun-i Sudnri Bithe, transl. 
by C. de Harlez, 1887.] 

23 More properly Yen-iztng, an ancient city, whose ruins still appear some fur- 
longs to the south-east of the modern Pekin^ which was built by Cublai Khan 
(Gaubel, p. 146). Pe-king and Nan-king are vague titles, the courts of the north 
and of the south. The identity and change of names perplex the most skilful 
readers of the Chinese geography (p. 177). [When the Kara-Khitay Turks (under 
their chiefs the Ye-Lu family) conquered Northern China in 1004, they took Yen as 
their capital; it is now called Pe-king, capital of the north “ Khitan ” is the 
Chinese form of Khitay.] 
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thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic 
faction; and the five northern provinces were added to the 
empire of Zingis. 

In the West, he touched the dominions of Mohammed, sultan 
of Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the borders 
of India and! Turkestan ; and who, in the proud imitation of 
Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and ingratitude of his 
fathers to the house of Seljuk.^^ It was the wish of Zingis to 
establish a friendly and commercial intercourse with the most 
powerful of the Moslem princes ; nor could he be tempted by 
the secret solicitations of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed 
to his personal wrongs the safety of the church and state. A 
rash and inhuman deed provoked and justified the Tartar arms 
in the invasion of the southern Asia. A caravan of three 
ambassadors and one hundred and fifty merchants was arrested 
and murdered at Otrar,^^ by the command of Mohammed ; nor 
was it till after a demand and denial of justice, till he had pi*ayed 
and fasted three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul emperor 
appealed to the judgment of God and his sword. Our European 
battles, says a philosophic writer,^^^ are petty skirmishes, if com- 
pared to the numbers that have fought and fallen in the fields of 
Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to 
have marched under the standard of Zingis and his four sons. In 
the vast plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, 
they were encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers of 
the Sultan ; and in the first battle, which was suspended by the 
night, one hundred and sixty thousand Carizmians were slain. 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies : he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distri- 

[In the last quarter of the nth cent,, Anushtigin a Turkish slave was ap- 
pointed governor of Carizme (Khwarizm) by the Sultan Malik Shah. His son 
took the title of Carizme Shah, and his grandson Atsiz made himself independent 
of the Seljuk sultans in the second quarter of the 12th cent. Ala ad-Din Moham- 
mad (a.d. 1199-1220) made this principality of Carizme (which Atsiz and Tukush 
(1172-1199) had already extended as far as Jand in the north and Ispahan in the 
west), into a great realm, subduing Persia and Transoxiana, overthrowing the 
Ghorid dynasty of Afghanistan, and invaded Eastern Turkestan (the kingdom of 
the Kara-Khitay).] 

^ 25 [On the middle Jaxartes.^ It was the capital of the Gur-Khans of the Turkish 
kingdom of Kara-Khitay. Gibbon omits to mention the conquest of this kingdom 
(the south-western provinces of the modern empire of China) by Chingiz, before 
he came face to face with the Carizmian empire.] 

2 ®M, de Voltaire, Essai sur I’Histoire G^n^rale, tom, iii. c. 60, p. 8. His 
account of Zingis and the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense and truth, 
with some particular errors. 

27 [The strategical ability displayed in the campaigns of Chingiz and his suc- 
cessors has been well brought out by Cahun. It is wholly an error to regard the 
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bated his troops in the frontier towns, trusting that the barbarians, 
invincible in the field, would be repulsed by the length and 
difficulty of so many regular sieges. But the prudence of Zingis 
had formed a body of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts, informed, perhaps, of the secret of gunpowder, and capable, 
under his discipline, of attacking a foreign country with more 
vigour and success than they had defended their own. The 
Persian historians will relate the sieges and reduction of Otrar, 

Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisabour, 

Balch, and Candahar ; and the conquest of the rich and populous 
countries of Transoxiana, Carizme, and Chorasan. The destructive 
hostilities of Attila and the Huns have long since been elucidated 
by the example of Zingis and the Moguls ; and in this more 
proper place I shall be content to observe that, from the Caspian 
to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hundred miles, which 
was adorned with the habitations and labours of mankind, and 
that five centuries have not been sufficient to repair the ravages 
of four years. The Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged the 
fury of his troops ; the hope of future possession was lost in the 
ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war ex- 
asperated their native fierceness by the pretence of justice and 
revenge. The downfall and death of the sultan Mohammed, [ad. 1220J 
who expired unpitied and alone in a desert island of the Caspian 
Sea, is a poor atonement for the calamities of which he was the 
author. Could the Carizmian empire have been saved by a 
single hero, it would have been saved by his son Gelaleddin, EJaiaXad-»in3 
whose active valour repeatedly checked the Moguls in the 
career of victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable host, till, in the 
last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his horse into the 
waves, swam one of the broadest and most rapid rivers of Asia, 
and extorted the admiration and applause of Zingis himself. It 
was in this camp that the Mogul emperor yielded with reluctance 

Mongol conquests as achieved merely by numbers and intrepid physical bravery. 

The campaigns were carefully planned out— not by Chingiz himself, he only con» 
sideredt and approved or rejected, the plans submitted to him by his military 
advisers. He knew how to choose able generals (Samuka and Subutai were two 
of the most illustrious), but he did not interfere with them in their work. The 
invasion of the Carizmian empire was carried out thus : a Mongol army which had 
just conquered the land of Cashgar advanced over the great southern pass into 
Fergana and descended upon Khojend. The mam army advanced by the great 
northern gate, through Dzungaria and the Hi regions, to Otrar on the Jaxartes, 

Half the army spread up the river to take or mask the Carizmian fortresses and 
join hands at Khojend with the corps from Cashgar. The other half, under Chin- 
giz himself, marched straight across the Red Sand Desert upon Bochara. Cahun, 
of. cit . , p. 285. Success was rendered easy by the strategical mistakes of Mo- 
hammad.] 
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to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for 
the enjoyment of their native land. Incumbered with the spoils 
of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed some 
pity for the misery of the vanquished, and declared his intention 
of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away by the 
tempest of his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, he was joined by two generals, whom he had detached 
with thirty thousand horse, to subdue the western provinces of 
Persia. They had trampled on the nations which opposed their 
passage, penetrated through the gates of Derbend, traversed the 
Volga and the desert, and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian 
Sea, by an expedition which had never been attempted and has 
never been repeated. The return of Zingis was signalised by 
the overthrow of the rebellious or independent kingdoms of 
Tartary ; and he died in the fulness of years and glory, with his 
last breath exhorting and instructing bis sons to achieve the 
conquest of the Chinese empire. 

The harem of Zingis was composed of five hundred wives and 
concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, illustrious 
by their birth and merit, exercised under their father the 
principal offices of peace and war, Toushi^® was his great 
huntsman, Zagatai his judge, Octai his minister, and Tuli his 
general ; and their names and actions are often conspicuous in 
the history of his conquests. Firmly united for their own and 
the public interest, the three brothers and their families were 
content with dependent sceptres ; and Octai, by general consent, 
was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor of the Moguls and 
Tartars, He was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after whose 
death the empire devolved to his cousins, Mangou and Cublai, 
the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis. In the sixty- 
eight years of his four first successors, the Moguls subdued almost 
all Asia and a large portion of Europe. Without confining 

28 [Juji received the realm of Kara-Khitay, and his son Batu obtained possession 
of the Khanate of Kipchak, see below p. 14.] 

29 Zagatai [Chagatay] gave his name to his dominions of Maurenahar [Ma-wara- 
1 -nahr], or Transoxiana [along with part of Kashgar, Baikh, and Ghazna] ; and 
the Moguls of Hindostan, who emigrated from that country, are styled Zagatais 
by the Persians. This certain etymology, and the similar example of Uzbek, 

‘ Nogai, &c. may warn us not absolutely to reject the derivations of a national, 
from a personal, name. [The succession of the Chagatay Khans of Transoxiana 
is very uncertain. On this branch see Mr. Oliver’s monograph, “ The Chaghatai 
Mughals,’' m Journ. R, As. Soc., vol. xx. Cp, the list in Lane-Poole’s Moham- 
madan Dynasties, p. 242.] 

(1251-1257) appointed his brother Khubilay governor of the southern 
provinces. On Mangu’s death, Khubilay defeated the attempts of the line of Juji 
to recover the chief Khanate, and reigned till i»94- He transferred the royal 
xX^sidence from I$.arakorum to Peking.] 
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myself to the order of time, without expatiating on the detail of 
events, I shall present a general picture of the progress of their 
arms: I. In the East; IL In the South; IIL in the West ; 
and, IV\ In the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was divided into two ofthe 
empires or dynasties of the North and South and themjSe™^ 
difference of origin and interest was smoothed by a general 
conformity of laws, language, and national manners. TheE^«^^j^ 
Northern empire,’' which had been dismembered by Zingis, was 
finally subdued seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city 
many leagues in circumference, and which contained, accord- 
ing to the Chinese annals, fourteen hundred thousand families 
of inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped from thence with 
only seven horsemen, and made his last stand in a third 
capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, protesting his 
innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended a funeral pile, 
and gave orders that, as soon as he had stabbed himself, the 
fire should be kindled by his attendants. The dynasty of the 
Songy the native and ancient sovei*eigns of the whole empire, [The 
survived above forty-five years the fall ofthe Northern usurpers ; 
and the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of Cublai. ^^*^**^3 
During this interval, the Moguls were often diverted by foreign 
wars ; and, if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in 
the field, their passive courage presented an endless succession 
of cities to storm and of millions to slaughter. In the attack 
and defence of places, the engines of antiquity and the Greek 
fire were alternately employed; the use of gunpowder, in 
cannon and bombs, appears as a familiar practice ; and the 

3 ^ In Marco Polo and the Oriental geographers, the names of Cathay and 
Mangi distinguish the Northern and Southern empires, which, from A.D. 123410 
1279, were those of the Great Khan and of the Chinese. The search of Cathay, 
after China had been found, excited and misled our navigators of the sixteenth 
century, in their attempts to discover the north-east passage. [Cp. Cathay and the 
Way Thither : a collection of all minor notices of China previous to the sixteenth 
century, translated and edited by Col. H. Yule, 2 vols. 1866. ] 

32 I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pere Gaubil, who translates 
the Chinese text of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen (p. 71, 93, 153) ; but I am 
ignorant at what time these annals were composed and published. The two uncles 
of Marco Polo, who served as engineers at the siege of Siengyangfou ( 1 . il c. 61, 
in Ramusio, tom. ii ; see Gaubil, p, 155, 157) must have felt and related the effects 
of this destructive powder, and their silence is a weighty and almost decisive ob- 
jection. I entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery was carried from Europe 
to China by the caravans of the xvth century , and falsely adopted as an old national 
discovery before the arrival of the Portugese and Jesuits in the xvith. Yet the 
P^re Gaubil affirms that the use of gunpowder has been known to the Chinese 
above 1600 years, [For Chinese Annals see Appendix 1,] 
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sieges were conducted by the Mah^^ and Franks, who 
had been liberally invited into the service of Cublai. After 
passing the great river, the troops and artillery were conveyed 
along a series of canals/ till they invested the royal residence of 
Hamcheu^ or Quinsay, in the country of silk, the most de- 
licious climate of China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, 
surrendered his person and sceptre ; and, before he was sent in 
exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the ground with his 
forehead, to adore in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the 
Great Khan. Yet the war (it was now styled a rebellion) was 
still maintained in the southern provinces from Hamcheu to 
Canton ; and the obstinate remnant of independence and hos- 
tility was transported from the land to the sea. But, when 
the fleet of the Sojig was surrounded and oppressed by a 
superior armament, their last champion leaped into the waves 
with his infant emperor in his arms. It is more glorious,'’ he 
cried, die a prince than to live a slave,” An hundred 
thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and the whole empire, 
from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the conquest of 
Japan ; his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of an 
hundred thousand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, 
Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal and Thibet, were reduced 
in different degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort or 
terror of his arms. He explored the Indian Ocean with a fleet 
of a thousand ships ; they sailed in sixty-eight days, most 
probably to the isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line ; and, 
though they returned not without spoil or glory, the emperor 
was dissatisfied that the savage king had escaped from their 
hands. 

11. The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls was reserved 
in a later period for the house of Timour ; but that of Iran, or 
Persia, was achieved by Holagou Khan, the grandson of Zin- 
gis, the brother and lieutenant of the two successive emperors, 
Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, 
emirs, and atabeks, whom he trampled into dust ; but the extir- 
pation of the Assasshis, or Ismaelians of Persia, may be con- 


called the 
has 


S3 [HQlagil. His reign in Persia began in A.n. 1256. His dynasty was called 
II Kh^s, that is “ Khans of the Ils ” or tribes {i.e, provincial). Hammer 
made them the subject of a book : Geschichte der Ilchahe, 1842. ] 

All that can be known of the Assassins of Persia and Syria, is poured from 
the copious, and even profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, in two Mimoires read 
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sidered as a service to mankind. Among the hills to the south 
of the Caspian, these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity 
above an hundred and sixty years; and their prince, or imam, 
established his lieutenant to lead and govern the colony of 
Mount Libanus, so famous and formidable in the history of the 
crusades With the fanaticism of the Koran, the Ismaelians 
had blended the Indian transmigration and the visions of their 
own prophets ; and it was their first duty to devote their souls 
and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar of God, The daggers 
of his missionaries were felt both in the East and West; the 
Christians and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps multiply, 
the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or 
resentment of the old man (as he was corruptly styled) of the 
mountain* But these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the 
sword of Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin, which, in the most odious 
sense, has been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
extinction of the Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spec- 
tators of their greatness and decline. Since the fall of their 
Seljukian tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but the city was 
distracted by theological factions, and the commander of the 
faithful was lost in a harem of seven hundred concubines. The 
invasion of the Moguls he encountered with feeble arms and 
haughty embassies. On the divine decree,” said the caliph 
Mostasem, founded the throne of the sons of Abbas: and 
their foes shall surely be destroyed in this world and in the 
next. Who is this Holagou that dares to arise against them ? 
If he be desirous of peace, let him instantly depart from the 
sacred territory, and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency 
the pardon of his fault.” This presumption was cherished by a 
perfidious vizir, who assured his master that, even if the bar- 
barians had entered the city, the women and childion, from the 
terraces, would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But, 
when Holagou touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into 
smoke. After a siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed and 

before the Academy of Inscriptions (tom. xvii. p. 127-170). [One of the princes 
Jelal ad-Din Hasan had sent his submission to Ghingiz : it. was his son Rukn 
ad-Din who fought with Hulagu, On the Assassins see Hammer’s History of 
the Assassins, transl by O. C. Wood 1835.] 

The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 assassins, had acquired or founded ten castles 
in the hills above Tortosa. About the year 1280, they were extirpated by the 
Mamalukes. [See Guyard, U n grand-Mattre des Assassins, in the J ournal asiatique, 
1S77.] 
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sacked by the Moguls ; and their savage commander pronounced 
the death of the caliph Mostasem, the last of the temporal 
successors of Mahomet; whose noble kinsmen, of the race of 
Abbas, had reigned in Asia above five hundred years. What- 
ever might be the designs of the conqueror, the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina were protected by the Arabian desert ; but 
the Moguls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged 
Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks in the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt was lost, had she been 
defended only by her feeble offspring ; but the Mamalukes had 
breathed in their infancy the keenness of a Scythian air ; equal 
in valour, superior in discipline, they met the Moguls in many a 
well-fought field ; and drove back the stream of hostility to the 
eastward of the Euphrates, But it overflowed with resistless 
Of Aaatoua, violence the kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the 
AU.1242- foriiier was possessed by the Christians, and the latter by the 
Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed some resistance to the 
to-jd-Din, Mogul arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge among the Greeks of 
.D. 1245-12573 (;jQjjs^^|.|i;Yople, and his feeble successors, the last of the Sel- 
[A.D. 13003 jukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the khans of Persia, 
of^^zak, in. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of 
China, than he resolved to visit with his arms the most remote 
countries of the West.^^ Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls and 
Tartars were inscribed on the military roll; of these the Great 
Khan selected a third which he entrusted to the command of 
his nephew Batou, the son of Tuli;^® who reigned over his 
father's conquests to the north of the Caspian Sea. After a 
festival of forty days, Batou set forwards on this great expedi- 
tion; and such was the speed and ardour of his innumerable 
squadrons that in less than six years they had measured a line 
of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth part of the circumference 
of the globe. The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, 


36 As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign transactions, I must 
observe that some of their historians extend the conquests of Zingis himself to 
Medina, the country of Mahomet (Gaubil, p. 42). 

37 [On the history of the Mongols in the West and fthe Golden Horde, see 
Hammer's Geschichte der goldenen Horde, 1840, and Howorth’s History of the 
Mongols, part ii. In May 1334 the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta visited the camp 
of Uzbeg Khan of the Golden Horde (Voyages, ed. and transl. Defrdmery and 
Sanguinetti, vol. ii, 1877).] 

38 [The numbers given in the western sources’are mere metaphors for immensity. 
Cp. Cahun, op. cit . , p. 343-344 ; Strakosch-Grassmann, Der Einfall der Mongolen 
in Mitteleuropa, p. 182-184, The total number of the Mongols may have been 
about 100,000.] 

3 ®[Batu was son of Juji (not of Tuluy).] 
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they either swam with their horses/ or passed on the ice, or 
traversed in leathern boats, which followed the camp and trans- 
(N ported their waggons and artillery. By the first victories of 

I Batou,^® the remains of national freedom were eradicated in 

i the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzak.^^ In his rapid 

progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they are now styled, of 
Astracan and Cazan ; and the troops which he detached towards 
Mount Caucasus, explored the most secret recesses of Georgia 
and Circassia. The civil discord of the great dukes or princes of 
Russia betrayed their country to the Tartars. They spread from 
Livonia to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the 
modern and the ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes: a 
temporary ruin, less fatal than the deep and perhaps indelible 
mark which a servitude of two hundred years jhas imprinted on 
' the character of the Russians.^ The Tartars ravaged with 

i equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess and those 

which they were hastening to leave. From the permanent con- 
quest of Russia, they made a deadly, though transient, inroad 
into the heart of Poland and as far as the borders of Germany. 

The cities of Lublin and Cracow were obliterated; they ap- 
proached the shores of the Baltic ; and in the battle of Lignitz, 

^ they defeated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, andreatueof 

f the great master of the Teutonic order,^^ ^nd filled nine sacks SSLitSiite, 

with the right ears of the slain. From Lignitz, the extreme 
point of their western march, they turned aside to the invasion 
I of Hungary and the presence or spirit of Baton inspired the 

40 [Bafii was only nominally the leader. The true commander was Subutai, who 
deserves to be remembered among the great generals of the world for the brilliant 
campaign of 1241. See Appendix 2.] 

41 The [Dasht-i-Kipchah] or plain of Kipzalc, extends on either 

side of the Volga, in a boundless space towards the Jaik and Borysthenes, and is 
supposed to contain the primitive name and nation of the Cossacks. 

42 [Riazan was taken 21st December, 1237 ; then Moscow ; then Vladimir, the 
Grand Duke’s capital, 7th January, 1238; then the Grand Duke’s army was 
routed, 4th March. Subutai did not go farther north-westward than Torjok ; he 
> turned to subdue the Caucasian regions, the valley of the Don and the land of the 

Kipchaks. This occupied him till the end of 1239. Then he advanced on Kiev, 
and ruined it, with an exceptional and delibera,te malice, which requires some ex- 
planation. Kiev was at this time a most prosperous and important centre of 
' commerce with the East. From this time forward Venice had a monopoly of trade 

! with the extreme East. Now the Venetian merchants of the Crimea were on very 

I good terms with the Mongols. It has been plausibly suggested by M, Cahun that 

i in the destruction of Kiev the Mongols acted under Venetian influence {op, cii , , p. 

i 350)*] [And a band of Knights Templar of France,] 

;i 44 [This is not correct. The battle of Liegnitz was gained by the right wing of 

i the Mongol army. The advance into Hungary, under Batu and Subutai was simul- 

I taneous. See Appendix 2.1 
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host of five hundred thousand men : the Garpathian hills could 
[Defeat of not be long impervious to their divided columns ; and their ap- 
of MoSS® proach had been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly felt. 

The king, Bela the Fourth, assembled the military force of his 
counts and bishops ; but he had alienated the nation by adopt- 
ing a vagrant horde of forty thousand families of Comans ; and 
these savage guests were provoked to revolt by the suspicion of 
treachery and the murder of their prince. The whole country 
north of the Danube was lost in a day, and depopulated in a 
summer; and the ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the natives, who expiated the sins of their 
Turkish ancestors. An ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of 
deS]' ” Waradin, describes the calamities which he had seen or suffered ; 

and the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious 
than the treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured from 
the woods under a promise of peace and pardon, and who were 
coolly slaughtered as soon as they had performed the labours of 
the harvest and vintage. In the winter, the Tartars passed the 
Danube on the ice, and advanced to Gran or Strigonium, a 
German colony, and the metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty 
engines were planted against the walls ; the ditches were filled 
with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; and, after a promiscuous 
massacre, three hundred noble matrons were slain in the 
presence of the khan. Of all the cities and fortresses of 
Hungary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, and the 
unfortunate Bela hid his head among the islands of the 
Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility ; a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden ; and 
the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the 
approach of the Tartars,^® whom their fear and ignorance were 
inclined to separate from the human species. Since the in- 
vasion of the Arabs in the eighth century, Europe had never 
been exposed to a similar calamity; and, if the disciples of 
Mahomet would have oppressed her religion and liberty, it 
might be apprehended that the shepherds of Scythia would 
extinguish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil 

45 In the year 1238, the inhabitants of Gothia {Sweden) and Frisewere prevented, 
by their fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships to the herring 
fishery on the coast of England ; and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of 
these fish were sold for a shilling (Matthew Paris, p, 396). It is whimsical enough 
that the orders of a Mogul Khan, who reigned on the borders of China, should 
have lowered the price of herrings in the English market. 
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society. The Roman pontiff attempted to appease and convert 
these invincible pagans by a mission of Franciscan and Donriini- 
/ can friars ; but he was astonished by the reply of the khan, that 

the sons of God and of Zingis were invested with a divine power 
to subdue or extirpate the nations ; and that the Pope would 
be involved in the universal destruction, unless he visited in 
person, and as a suppliant, the royal horde. The empeior 
Frederic the Second embraced a more generous mode of 
defence ; and his letters to the kings of France and England 
and the princes of Germany represented the common danger, 
and urged them to arm their vassals in this just and rational 
crusade.^^ The Tartars themselves were awed by the fame and 
valour of the Franks; the town of Neustadt in Austria was 
bravely defended against them by fifty knights and twenty 
crossbows ; and they raised the siege on the appearance of a 
German army. After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 

Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Baton slowly retreated from the Danube 
i to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city and 

palace of Serai, which started at his command from the midst 
of the desert.^”^ 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted ofsiijeria, 
the arms of the Moguls: Sheibani Khan, the brother of the 
*4 great Baton, led an horde of fifteen thousand families into the 

I wilds of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at Tobolskoy above 

three centuries, till the Russian conquest. The spirit of enter- 
prise which pursued the course of the Ohy and Yenisei must 
have led to the discovery of the Icy Sea. After brushing away 

m| 

I ^ I shall dopy his characteristic or flattering epithets of the different countries of 

Eui'ope : Furens ac fervens ad arma Germania, strenuae militise genetrix et alumna 

• Francia, bellicosa et audax Hispania, virtuosa viris et classe munita fertilis Anglia, 

j, impetuosis bellatoribus refeita Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis 

ignara Burgundia, inquieta Apulia, cum maris Grgeci, Adriatic!, et Tyrrheni insulis 
pyraticis et invicus, Cret^, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterminis, insulis, et 
regionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallii, palustris Scotia, glacialis Nor- 
wegia, stiam elcctara militiara sub vexillo Crucis destinabunt, &c. (Matthew Paris, 

■f P* 498). 

* 47 [Xhe news of the death of the Grand Khan Ogotai recalled Batu and Subutai 
to the East The Mongols left* Siebenbiirgen in summer, 1242, Bulgaria in the 
following winter. Europe did hot deceive itself. It was fully conscious that the 
Mongols could have extended their conquests if they had chosen. As Roger puts it, 
they disdained to-conquer Germany— Tartar! aspemabantur Theutomain expugnare 
(Miserabiie Carmen, in M. G. H. 29, p. 564), On the position of the capital of the 
Golden Horde, Serai, the chief works are Grigor’ev, O miestopolozhenii stolitsy 
zolotoi Ordy Saraia, 1845 ; and Bmn, O rezidentsii chanov zolotoi Ordy do vremen 

; Dzhanibeka (in the publications of the 3rd Archeological Congress at Kiev) 1878. 

; Brun attempts to show that there were two (old) Serais, — the eider, nearer the 

Caspian Sea, not far from the village of Selitrian, the later at Tsarev.l 

' VOL. VII. 2 
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the monstrous fables, of men with dogsMieads and cloven feet, 
we shall find that, fifteen years after the death of Zingis, the 
Moguls were informed of the name and manners of the Samo- 
yedes in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt in 
subteiTaneous huts, and derived their furs and their food from 
the sole occupation of hunting. 

Thesaccessoia While China, Syria, and Poland were invaded at the same 
time by the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty 
mischief were content with the knowledge and declara- 
tion that their word was the sword of death. Like the first 
caliphs, the first successors of Zingis seldom appeared in person 
at the head of their victorious armies. On the banks of the 
Onon and Selinga, the royal or golden horde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness ; of the roasted sheep and 
mare's milk which composed their banquets ; and of a distribu- 
tion in one day of five hundred waggons of gold and silver. 
The ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia were com- 
pelled to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrimage ; 
and the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the kings 
of Gregoria and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium,, ^ and the 
emirs of Persia, were decided by the frown or smile of the 
Great Khan. The sons and grandsons of Zingis had been ac- 
customed to the pastoral life ; but the village of Caracorum 
was gradually ennobled by their election and residence. A 
change of manners is implied in the removal of Octai and 
Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their example was 
imitated by the princes of their family and the great officers 
of the empire. Instead of the boundless forest, the inclosure 
of a park afforded the more indolent pleasures of the chase ; 
their new habitations were decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture ; their superfluous treasures were cast in fountains, aiid 
basons, and statues of massy silver; and the artists of China 
and Paris vied with each other in the service of the Great 


^ See Carpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 30. The pedigree of the khans 
of Siberia is given by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485-495). Have the Russians found 
no Tartar chronicles at Tobolskoi ? 

49 The Map of d’Anviile and the Chinese Itineraries (de Guignes, tom. i. p. 57) 
seem to mark the position of Holin, or Caracorum, about six hundred miles to the 
north-west of Pekin. The distance between Selinginsky and Pekin is near 2000 
Russian versts, between 1300 and 1400 English miles (Belfs Travels, vol. ii. p. 67). 
por the situation of Caracorum, at a place still called Kara-Kharam, on the north 
bank of the Orchon, see Geographical Magazine for July 1874, p. 137: ytile*s 
Marco Polo, vol. i. p, 228-229. J 
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Khan.®^ Caracomm contained two streets, the one of Chinese 
mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders ; and the places of 
religious worship, one Nestorian church, two mosques, and 
twelve temples of various idols, may represent, in some degree, 
the number and division of inhabitants. Yet a French mission- 
ary declares that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was more 
considerable than the Tartar capital; and that the whole 
palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth part of that 
Benedictine abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria might 
amuse the vanity of the Great Khans ; but they were seated 
on the borders of China ; the acquisition of that empire was 
the nearest and most interesting object ; and they might learn 
from their pastoral economy that it is for the advantage of the 
shepherd to protect and propagate his flock. I have already 
celebrated the wisdom and virtue of a mandarin who prevented 
the desolation of five populous and cultivated provinces. In 
a spotless administration of thirty years, this friend of his 
country and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate or 
suspend the havoc of war ; to save the monuments, and to 
rekindle the flame, of science; to restrain the military com- 
mander by the restoration of civil magistrates ; and to instil 
the love of peace and justice into the minds of fhe Moguls. 
He struggled with the barbarism of the first conquerors ; but 
his salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in the second gen- 
eration. The northern and by degrees the southern empire 
acquiesced in the government of Cublai, the lieutenant and 
afterwards the successor of Mangou; and the nation was 
loyal to a prince who had been educated in the manners of 
China. He restored the forms of her venerable constitution ; 
and the victors submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even 
the prejudices of the vanquished people. This peaceful triumph, 
which has been more than once repeated, may be ascribed, in 
a great measure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chinese. 
The Mogul army was dissolved in a vast and populous country ; 
and their emperors adopted with pleasure a political system 
which gives to the prince the solid substance of despotism and 
leaves to the subject the empty names of philosophy, freedom, 
and filial obedience. Under the reign of Cublai, letters and 
commerce, peace and justice, were restored ; the great canal 

®ORubruqms found at Caracorum his comkitymisxi Gmllau 7 ne Boucker, orftvre 
who had executed, for the khan, a silver tree, supported by four lions, 
and ejecting four different liquors, Abulghazi (part iv. p. 336) mentions the painters 
of Kitay or China. 
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[period^of of five hundred miles was opened from Nankin to the capital ; 
dySiastyj fie fixed his residence at Pekin, and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet this 
learned prince declined from the pure and simple religion of 
his great ancestor ; he sacrificed to the idol Fo ; and his blind 
attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonnes of China 
provoked the censure of the disciples of Confucius. His suc- 
cessors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, 
and astrologers, while thirteen millions of their subjects were 
consumed in the provinces by famine. One hundred and forty 
years after the death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty 
[A.D. 1268] of the Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native Chinese ; 

and the Mogul emperors were lost in the oblivion of the desert. 
Before this revolution, they had forfeited their supremacy over 
Division of the dependent branches of their house, the khans of Kipzak and 
Russia, the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, and the khans of 
125 1800 . Persia. By their distance and power, these royal lieu- 

tenants had soon been released from the duties of obedience ; 
and, after the death of Cublai, they scorned to accept a sceptre 
or a title from his unworthy successors. According to their 
respective situation, they maintained the simplicity of the 
pastoral life or assumed the luxury of the cities of Asia; but 
the princes and their hordes were alike disposed for the recep- 
tion of a foreign worship. After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Ma- 
homet ; and, while they adopted for their brethren the Arabs 
and Persians, they renounced all intercourse with the ancient 
Moguls, the idolaters of China. 

shipwreck of nations, some surprise may be excited 
nopie^dtheby the escape of the Roman empire, whose relics, at the time 
of the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks and 
* Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, like 
the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, by the shepherds of 
Scythia; and, had the Tartars undertaken the siege, Constanti- 
nople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and 

‘SI [Which was called Khan Baligh, City of the Khan.] 

The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the mandarins, to the bonzes 
and lamas (Duhalde, Hist, dela Chine, tom. i. p. 503) seems to represent 

them as the priests of the same god, of the Indian whose worship prevails 
among the sects of Hindostan, Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But this mys- 
terious subject is still lost in a cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic Society 
may gradually dispel. 

[Under Chu Yuen Chang who became emperor and founded the Ming 
dynasty.] ^ 
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Bagdad. The glorious and voluntary reti*eat of Batou from the 
Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of the Franks and 
Greeks ; and in a second expedition death surprised him in 
full march to attack the capital of the Caesars. His brother 
Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace; but [Baraka, 1256 
he was diverted from the Byzantine war by a visit to Novogorod, ^ 
in the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where he numbered the 
inhabitants and regulated the tributes of Russia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamalukes against his 
bretlmen of Persia ; three hundred thousand horse penetrated 
through the gates of Derbend ; and the Greeks might rejoice 
in the first example of domestic war. After the recovery of 
Constantinople, Michael Palseologus,^^ at a distance from his 
court and army, was surprised and surrounded in a Thracian 
castle by twenty thousand Tartars, But the object of their 
march was a private interest ; they came to the deliverance of 
Azzadin,^® the Turkish sultan ; and were content with his person 
and the treasure of the emperor. Their general Noga, whose 
name is perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formid- 
able rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third of the khans cMangu- 
of Kipzak ; obtained in marriage Maria, the natural daughter * 

of Palseologus ; and guarded the dominions of his friend and 
father. The subsequent invasions of a Scythian cast were 
those of outlaws and fugitives ; and some thousands of Aiani 
and Gomans, who had been driven from their native seats, 
were reclaimed from a vagrant life and enlisted in the service of 
the empire. Such was the influence in Europe of the invasion 
of the Moguls, The first terror of their arms secured rather 
than disturbed the peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of 
Iconium solicited a personal interview with John Vataces; and 
his artful policy encouraged the Turks to defend their barrier 
against the common enemy. That barrier indeed was soon 
overthrown; and the servitude and ruin of the Seljukians 
exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. The formidable Hola- 
gou threatened to march to Constantinople at the head of four 


Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary-^Matthew Paris, p; 545, 546) might 
propagate and colour the report of the union and victory of the kings of the Franks 
on the confines of Bulgaria. Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 310), after forty years, 
beyond the Tigris, might be easily deceived, 

® 2 See Pachymer, 1 . hi. c. 25, and 1 . ix. c, 26, 27 ; and the false alarm at Nice, 
1 . hi. c. 27 [28]. Nicephorus Gregoras, l. :iv. c. 6. 
s®[Izz ad-Din IL reigned A, D. 1245-1257.] 

Acropolita, p. 36, 37 [c. 41], Nic, Gregoras, 1 . iL c. 6, 1 . iv. c. 5. 
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Imndred thousand men ; and the groundless panic of the 
citizens of Nice will present an image of the terror which he 
had inspired. The accident of a procession^ and the sound of 
a doleful litany, ^^From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, 
deliver us/ had scattered the hasty report of an assault and 
massacre. In the blind credulity of fear, the streets of Nice 
were crowded with thousands of both sexes, who knew not 
from what or to whom they fled; and some hours elapsed 
before the firmness of the military officers could relieve the 
city from this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou 
and his successors was fortunately diverted by the conquest of 
Bagdad and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; their hostility 
to the Moslems inclined them to unite with the Greeks and 
Franks ; and their generosity or contempt had offered the 
kingdom of Anatolia as the reward of an Armenian vassal. 
The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy were disputed by 
the emirs who had occupied the cities or the mountains ; but 
they all confessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia; and 
he often interposed his authority, and sometimes his arms, to 
check their depredations, and to preserve the peace and balance 
p«ciiaeof the of his Turkish frontier. The death of Cazan,^® one of the greatest 
^r«^g^^and most accomplished princes of the house of Zingis, removed 
May this salutary control ; and the decline of the Moguls gave a free 
scope to the rise and progress of the Ottoman Empire. 
oSomwf*’*® After the retreat of Zingis, the sultan Gelaleddin of Carisme 
A,D.i24o'<s:o. had rctumed from India to the possession and defence of his 
Persian kingdoms. In the space of eleven years, that hero 
fought in person fourteen battles ; and such was his activity that 
j^D,j22o. he led his cavalry, in seventeen days, from Teflis to Kerman, a 
march of a thousand miles.^^ Yet he was oppressed by the 
jealousy of the Moslem princes and the innumerable armies of the 

^^Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, declares that the Moguls, since 
the fabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked either the Franks or Greeks ; and 
of this he is a competent witness. Hayton, likewise, the Armeniac prince, cele- 
brates their friendship for himself and his nation. 

Pachymer gives a splendid character of Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and 
Alexander ( 1 , xii. c. i). In the conclusion of his history (1. xiii. c. 36), he Aopes 
much from the arrival of 30,000 Tochars, or Tartars, who were ordered by the 
successor ot Cazan [Ghazan Mahmud, a.d. 1295-1304; his successor was Uljai- 
tu, A.D. 1304-1316] to restrain the Turks of Bithynia, a.d. 1308. 

The ori|;m of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the criticallearning of 
MM. de Guignes {Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 329-337), and d Anville (Empire 
Turc, p. 14-22), two inhabitants of Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the 
history and geography of their own country. 

[Jalal ad-Din Mangbarti, A.D. 1220-1231.] 
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Moguls ; and after his last defeat Gelaleddin perished ignobly 

in the mountains of Curdistan. His death dissolved a veteran 

and adventurous army, which included under the name of Cariz- 

mians, or Corasrains, many Turkman hordes that had attached H; 

themselves to the sultan’s fortune. The bolder and more 

powerful chiefs invaded Syria and violated the holy sepulchre of || 

Jerusalem ; the more humble engaged in the service of j 

sultan of Iconium ; and among these were the obscure fathers 

of the Ottoman line.*^^ They had formerly pitched their tents 

near the southern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 

Nesa ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the same spot should 

have produced the first authors of the Parthian and Turkish 

empires. At the head or in the rear of a Carizmian army, meatii of i! 

Soliman Shah was drowned in the passage of the Euphrates ; j 

his son, Orthogrul, became the soldier and subject of Aladin, [Ertughrui] | 

and established at Surgut,®^ on the banks of the Sangai*, a camplinPurygia] | 

of four hundred families, or tents, whom he governed fifty-two i 

years both in peace and wai’. He was the father of Thaman, ii 

Athman, whose Turkish name has been melted into the appella- I; 

tion of the caliph Othman ; and, if we describe that pastoral ! 

chief as a shepherd and a robber, we must separate from those f 

characters all idea of ignominy and baseness. Othman possessed, ,5 

and perhaps suipassed, the ordinary virtues of a soldier ; and the I 

circumstances of time and place were propitious to his independ- 

ence and success. The Seljukian dynasty was no more ; and the 

distance and decline of the Mogul khans soon enfranchised him i- 

from the control of a superior. He was situate on the verge of . 

the Greek empire ; the Koran sanctified his gasi^ or holy war, 

against the infidels ; and their political errors unlocked the :i 

passes of Mount Olympus, and invited him to descend into the 

plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of Palseologus, these passes i 

had been vigilantly guarded by the militia of the country, who | 

were repaid by their own safety and an exemption from taxes. 

The emperor abolished their privilege and assumed their office ; 
but the tribute was rigorously collected, the custody of the 

62 [They were a clan of the tribe of Oghuz.] I 

63[Sugut (Turkish name = “ willow ”), south of Malagina on the way to Dory- i 

Iseum, is mentioned by Anna Comnena (Sayovfiaov?, xv. 2 ). Othman was born 
in A.D. 1258 . Gibbon has shown his critical faculty in neglecting the confused 
and false accounts of the Greek historians, Phrantzes and Chalcondyles, of the i 

deeds of Ertughrul] s 

64 [This is the correct form of the name — Othman. The name of the people is 
Othmanli : Ottoman is a corruption.] i 
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passes was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers degenerated 
into a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or discipline. 
It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and ninety -nine of the Christian sera, that Otliman first 
invaded the territory of Nicoraedia^^ ; and the singular accuracy 
of the date seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and 
destructive growth of the monster The annals of the twenty- 
seven years of his reign would exhibit a repetition of the same 
inroads ; and his hereditary troops were multiplied in each 
campaign by the accession of captives and volunteers. Instead 
of retreating to the hills, he maintained the most useful and 
defensible posts; fortified the towns and castles which he had 
first pillaged ; and renounced the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces ot his infant capitals. But it was not till Othman was 
oppressed by age and infirmities that he received the welcome 
rAD. 1326 ] news of the conquest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan, The glory 
of Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants ; but 
the Turks have transcribed or composed a royal testament of his 
last counsels of justice and moderation.®^ 

From the conquest of Prusa we may date the true sera of the 
Ottoman empire. The lives and possessions of the Christian 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty 
A.D. 13261360 thousand crowns of gold ; and the city, by the labours of 
Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; Prusa was 
decorated with a mosque, a college, and an hospital of royal 
foundation ; the Seljukian coin was changed for the name and 

®^See Pachymer. 1. x. c. 25, 26 ; 1. xiiL c. 33. 34, 36 ; and concerning the guard 
of the mountains, 1. i. c. 3-6 ; Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. vii. c. i ; and the first book 
of Laonicus Chalcondyles, the Athenian. 

I am ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older than Mahomet IL, 
not can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annales Turcici ad annum 1550), 
translated by John Gaudier, and published by Leunclavius (ad calcem Laonic. 
Chalcond. p. sil'SSo). with copious pandects, or commentaries. The History of 
the Growth and Decay (a.o, 1300-168^) of the Othman empire was translated into 
English from the Latin Ms. of Demetrius Cantemir Prince of Moldavia {London, 
1734, in folio). The author is guilty of strange blunders in Oriental History ; but 
he was conversant with the lan^age. the annals, and institutions of the Turks. 
Cantemir partly draws his materials ihom the Synopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa, 
dedicated in the year 1696 to sultan Mustapha, and a valuable abridgment of the 
original historians. In one of the Ramblers, Dr. Johnson praises Knolles (a 
General History of the Turks to the present year, London, 1603), as the first of 
hisiorians, unhappy only in the choice of his subject. Yet I much doubt whether 
a partial and verbose compilation from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio pages 
of speeches and battles, can either instruct or amuse an enlightened age, which 
requires from the historian some tincture of philosophy and criticism, [See 
Appendix i.] 
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impression of the new dynasty; and the most skilful professors 
of human and divine knowledge attracted the Persian and 
Arabian students from the ancient schools of Oriental learaing. 

The office of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the brother of 
Orchan ; and a different habit distinguished the citizens from 
the peasants^ the Moslems from the infidels. All the troops of 
Othman had consisted of loose squadrons of Turkman cavalry-^ 
who served without pay and fought without discipline; but a 
regular body of infantry was first established and trained by the 
prudence of his son.®’^ A great number of volunteers was 
enrolled with a small stipend, but with the permission of living 
at home, unless they were summoned to the field; their rude 
manners and seditious temper disposed Orchan to educate his 
young captives as his soldiers and those of the prophet ; but the 
Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount on horseback and 
follow his standard, with the appellation and the hopes of 
freebooters. By these arts he formed an army of twenty-five 
thousand Moslems ; a train of battering engines was framed for 
the use of sieges ; and the first successful experiment was made his con«iBeBt 
on the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted a safe-A.SS?&9 
conduct to all who were desirous of departing with their 
families and effects ; but the widows of the slain were given in 
marriage to the conquerors ; and the sacrilegious plunder, the 
books, the vases, and the images were sold or ransomed at 
Constantinople. The emperor, Andronicus the Younger, wasmatueof 
vanquished and wounded by the son of Othman ; he subdued 

[Ala ad-Din was a political thinker. Having resigned all claim to a share in 
Othman’s inheritance he spent some years in retirement and thought, and then 
gave to his brother the result of his meditations. Orchan made him vizir and 
followed his suggestions. The chief reforms introduced by Ala ad-Din were three. 

(i) The regulation of Turkish dress is mentioned in the text. (2) The introduction 
of an independent Ottoman coinage. Hitherto the Seljuk money circulated. The 
historian Sad ad-Din (transL Bratutti, i. p. 40) states that the first Ottoman coins, 
gold and silver, with Orchan’s name, were issued in 1328. There are no dates 
on Orchan’s coins. (3) The institution of the Janissaries (Yani Chari, “ new 
soldiery"), probably in a.d. 1330 (cp. Sad ad-Din, il>. p. 42). This used to be 
wrongly ascribed to Murad I. (so Marsigli, Stato militare, i. 67, and Gibbon). 

Compare Hammer, Gesch. des osmanischen Reiches, i. 97 sgq. Ala ad-Din 
clearly grasped the fact that an establishment of well- trained iniantry was indis- 
pensable. A regular body of catralry was also established at the same time. The 
regular troops received pay ; whereas the great general levy of cavalry performed 
military service for their fiefs.] 

68 Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of the younger 
Andronicus ( 1 . ii. c. 6-8), dissembleSj by his silence, the loss of Prusa, Nice and 
Nicomedia, which are fairly confessed by Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . viii. 15 ; ix. 9, 

13 ; xi. 6). It appears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 
1339, which are somewhat different from the Turkish dates. [Capture of Nico- 
media, A.D. 1326; battle of Philocrene, A.D. 1330 ; capture of Nicma, a.d. 1330; 
reduction of Karasi {the ancient Mysia, including Pergamus) after A.D. 1340. See 
Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osmanischen Reiches in Europa, i. 102-117.] 
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ruedtiction of 
Bjthynia 
completed 
A.2). 1S40I 


Division of 
Anatolia 
among the 
Tfurkiah 
emira, A.D, 
1300. Ac. 


Loss of the 
Asiatic pro- 
vinces, A.D. 
1312, Ac. 


the whole province oi' kingdom of Bithynia^ as far as the shores 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the Christians confessed 
the justice and clemency of a reign which claimed the voluntary 
attachment of the Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan was content wnth 
the modest title of emir; and in the list of his compeers, the 
princes of Roum or Anatolia,®^ his military forces were surpassed 
by the emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, each of whom could 
bring into the field an army of forty thousand men. Their 
dominions were situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom ; 
but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, who formed new 
principalities on the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the 
light of history. The maritime country from the Propontis to the 
Maeander and the isle of Rhodes, so long threatened and so often 
pillaged, was finally lost about the thirtieth year of Andronicus 
the EIder,’i'<^ Two Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left 
their names to their conquests and their conquests to their pos- 
terity, The captivity or ruin of the seven churches of Asia was 
consummated; and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still 
trample on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. 
In the loss of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick of the Revela- 
tions ] the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana 
or the church of Mary will equally elude the search of the curious 
traveller. The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea are 


The partition of the Turkish emirs is extracted from two contemporaries, the 
Greek Nicephonis Gregoras ( 1 . vii. i), and the Arabian Marakeschi (de Guignes, 
tom. ii. P. ii. p. 76, 77). See likewise the first book of Laonicus Chalcondyles. 

70 Pachymer, 1 . xiii. c. 13. [The western coast of Asia Minor south of Karas! 
(Mysia) was not incorporated in the Ottoman realm till the reign of Bayezid I. 
The most powerful rival of the Ottomans in Asia, at this time, was the state of Cara- 
mania (which reached from the Sangarius to the Pamphylian sea, and included 
Galatia, Eastern Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia). Murad took Angora 
(Ancyra) in A.D, 1360, and in 1386 he inflicted a demoralising defeat on the Cara- 
manian Sultan in the battle of Iconium. In 1391 the prince of Sarukhan (the 
regions of the Hermus, including Sardis and Magnesia) and the prince of Aidin 
(south of Sarukhan, reaching to south of the Mesander) submitted, and likewise 
the lord of Mentesia (Caria, including Miletus). At the same time Bayezid sub- 
dued Kermiyan (Western Phrygia) and Tekka (Lycia), and the western part of 
Caramania. In 1393 the principality of Kastamuniya (in Paphlagonia, including 
Sinope) was conquered ; and with the exception of the eastern parts of Caramania 
all the little Seljuk states of Anatolia were in the hands of the Ottomans. Cp. 
the table in S. Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 134. See below p. 34.] 

*'1 See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke and Chandler, and more 
particularly Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 205-276. The more 
pious antiquaries labour to reconcile the promises and threats of the author of the 
Revelations with the present state of the seven cities. Perhaps it would be more 
prudent to confine his predictions to the characters and events of his own times. 
[For Ephesus and the temple of Diana see Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877.] 
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now peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardes is reduced to a 
miserable village ; the God of Mahomet, without a rival or a 
son, is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and 
the populousness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of 
the Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone has been saved 
by prophecy, or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten 
by the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom above four- 
score years, and at length capitulated with the proudest of the 
Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins : a 
pleasing example that the paths of honour and safety may 
sometimes be the same.'^^ The servitude of Rhodes was delayed The knights of 
above two centuries by the establishment of the knights of St. 

John of Jerusalem Under the discipline of the order that 
island emerged into fame and opulence ; the noble and warlike 
monks were renowned by land and sea ; and the bulwark of 
Christendom provoked and repelled the arms of the Turks and 
Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors ofrirstpaasago 
their final ruin.’^^ During the civil wars of the elder andJa^|^^^ 
younger Andronicus, the son of Othman achieved, almost 
without resistance, the conquest of Bithynia; and the same 
disorders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia and Ionia 
to build a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands and the 
sea-coast of Europe. In the defence of his life and honour, 
Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent or imitate his adversaries 
by calling to his aid the public enemies of his religion and 
country. Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a Turkish [omar 73 
garb the humanity and politeness of a Greek ; he was united 

'^3 [The date of the Ottoman capture of Philadelphia is uncertain (cp. Finlay, 

History of Greece, hi., p. 469, note). Probably A.D. 1391.] 

73 Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de I’Ordre de Malthe, par TAbbd de 
Vertot. That pleasing writer betrays his ignorance in supposing that Othman, a 
freebooter of the Bithynian hills, could besiege Rhodes by sea and land, 

74 [For the success of the Ottomans, “the last example of the conquest of a 
numerous Christian population by a small number of Musulman invaders, and of 
the colonisation of civilised countries by a race ruder than the native population,” 

Finlay assigns three particular causes (History of Greece, hi. p. 475). i. The 
superiority of the Ottoman tribe over all contemporary nations in religious convic- 
tions and in moral and military conduct. 2. The number of different races that 
composed the population of the country between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, 
the Danube and the Aegean. 3. The depopulation of the Greek empire, the 
degraded state of its judicial and ciril administration, and the demoralisation of 
the Hellenic race.”] 
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with the great domestic by mutual esteem and reciprocal 
services ; and their friendship is compared, in the vain rhetoric 
of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Pylades,^^ 
On the report of the danger of his friend, who was persecuted 
by an ungrateful court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna 
a feet of three hundred vessels, with an army of twenty-nine 
thousand men ; sailed in the depth of winter, and cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Hebms. From thence, with a chosen 
band of two thousand Turks, he marched along the banks of 
the river, and rescued the empress, who was besieged in 
Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. At that disastrous moment 
the life or death of his beloved Cantacuzene was concealed by 
his fight into Servia; but the grateful Irene, impatient to 
behold her deliverer, invited him to enter the city, and accom- 
panied her message with a present of rich apparel and an 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy the gentle 
barbarian refused, in the absence of an unfortunate friend, to 
visit his wife or to taste the luxuries of the palace ; sustained 
in his tent the rigour of the winter ; and rejected the hospi- 
table gift, that he might share the hardships of two thousand 
companions, all as deserving as himself of that honour and 
distinction. Necessity and revenge might justify his predatory 
excursions by sea and land ; he left nine thousand f ve hundred 
men for the guard of his fleet ; and persevered in the fruitless 
search of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation was hastened by a 
fictitious letter, the severity of the season, the clamours of his 
independent troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives. 
In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia twice 
returned to Europe ; joined his arms with those of the emperor ; 
besieged Thessalonica, and threatened Constantinople. Calumny 
might affix some reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty depart- 
ure, and a bribe of ten thousand crowns, which he accepted 
from the Byzantine court; but his friend was satisfied; and 
the conduct of Amir is excused by the more sacred duty of 
defending against the Latins his hereditary dominions. The 
maritime power of the Turks had united the pope, the king of 
Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, in 
a laudable crusade; their galleys invaded the coast of Ionia; 

’S Nicephonis Gregoras has expatiated with pleasure on this amiable character 
(1. xii. 7 ; xiii. 4, 10 ; xiv i, 9 ; xvi, 6). Cantacuzene speaks with honour and 
esteem of his ally (1. iii. c. 56, 57, 63, 64, 66-68, 86, 89, 95. g6) ; but he seems 
ignorant of his own sentimental passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies the 
possibility of such unnatural friendship (I iv. c. 40). 
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and Amir was slain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrest from 
the Rhodian knights the citadel of SmyrnaJ® Before ins death, 
he generously recommended another ally of his own nation,- not 
more sincere or zealous than himself, but more able to afford a 
prompt and powerful succour, by his situation along the Pro- 
pontis and in the front ot Constantinople. By the prospect of Marriage ot 
a more advantageous treaty, the Turkish prince of Bithynia was 
detached from his engagements with Anne of Savoy; and Fa.d!®i 346 ] 
the pride of Or chan dictated the most solemn protestations 
that, if he could obtain the daughter of Cantacuzene, he would 
invariably fulfil the duties of a subject and a son. Parental 
tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition; the Greek 
clergy connived at the marriage of a Christian princess with 
a sectary of Mahomet; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple A 
body of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, who disem- 
barked from thirty vessels before his camp of Selybria. A 
stately pavilion was erected, in which the empress Irene passed 
the night with her daughters. In the morning, Theodora 
ascended a throne, which was surrounded with curtains of silk 
and gold ; the troops were under arms ; but the emperor alone 
was on horseback. At a signal the curtains were suddenly 
withdrawn, to disclose the bride, or the victim, encircled by 
kneeling eunuchs and hymenaeal torches : the sound of flutes 
and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event ; and her pretended 
happiness was the theme of the nuptial song, which was chaunted 
by such poets as the age could produce. Without the rites of 
the church, Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord; but 
it had been stipulated that she should preserve her religion in 
the harem of Boursa ; and her father celebrates her charity and 
devotion in this ambiguous situation. After his peaceful estab- 
lishment on the throne of Constantinople, the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who, with four sons, by various wives, 
expected him at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The two princes 
partook, with seeming cordiality, of the pleasures of the banquet 
and the chase; and Theodora was permitted to repass the 

75 After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of this fortress was 
imposed by Pope Gregory XI. on the Knights of Rhodes (see Vertot, 1. v,). 

7" See Cantacuzenus, 1. iii. c, 95 . Nicephoras Gregoras, who, for the light ot 
Mount Thabor, brands the emperor with the names ot tyrant and Herod, excuses, 
rather than blames, this Turkish marriage, and alleges the passion and power of 
Orchan, ey-ywraro?, «:al rj} Sui^dju-et rov<s kot’ avrbv yBrj IlepcrLKOvg ( TurMsk) vtirepaipuiv 
Zarpdjra^ (I XV. 5 ). He afterwards celebrates his kingdom and armies. See his 
reign in Cantemir, p, 24 - 30 . 
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Bosphorus, and to enjoy some days in the society of her mother. 
But the friendship of Orchan was subservient to his religion and 
interest ; and in the Genoese war he joined without a blush the 
enemies of Cantacuzene. 

Estabuah. In the treaty with the empress Anne, the Ottoman prince had 
Ottomana in inserted a singular condition, that it should be lawful for him to 
sell his prisoners at Constantinople or transport them into Asia. 
A naked crowd of Christians of both sexes and every age, of 
priests and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed in the 
public market; the whip was frequently used to quicken the 
charity of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks deplored the 
fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of 
temporal and spiritual hondageJ^ Cantacuzene was reduced to 
subscribe the same terms ; and their execution must have been 
still more pernicious to the empire; a body of ten thousand 
Turks had been detached to the assistance of the empress 
Anne; but the entire forces of Orchan were exerted in the 
service of his father. Yet these calamities were of a transient 
nature ; as soon as the storm had passed away, the fugitives might 
return to their habitations ; and at the conclusion of the civil and 
foreign wars Europe was completely evacuated by the Moslems 
of Asia. It was in his last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacu- 
zene inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which could never be 
healed by his successors, and which is poorly expiated by his 
theological dialogues against the prophet Mahomet. Ignorant 
of their own history, the modern Turks confound their first and 
their final passage of the Hellespont,^® and describe the son of 
Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty companions, 
explores by stratagem an hostile and unknown shore. Soliman, 
at the head of ten thousand horse, was transported in the vessels, 
and entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In the 
civil wars of Rouraania, he performed some service and perpe- 
trated more mischief ; but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled 

The most lively and concise picture of this captivity may be found in the 
history of Ducas (c. 8), who fairly transcribes what Cantacuzene confesses with a 
guilty blush ! 

■^^In this passage, and the first conquests in Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, &c.) 
gives a miserable idea of his Turkish guides ; nor am 1 much better satisfied with 
Chalcondyles ( 1 . i. p. 12, &a [p. 25 ed. Bonn]). They forget to consult the most 
authentic record, the ivth book of Cantacnzene. I likewise regret the last books, 
which are still manuscript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. [They have been since pub- 
lished. See above vol. vi. p. 519. The Ottomans captured the little fortress of 
Tzympe, near Gallipoli, in 1356, and Gallipoli itself in 1358. For Tzympe, cp. 
Cantacuzenus, iv. 33; vol. iii. p. 242 ed. Bonn.] 
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with ^ Turkish colony ; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain 
the restitution of the fortresses of Thrace. After some artful 
delays between the Ottoman prince and his son^ their ransom 
was valued at sixty thousand crowns, and the first payment had 
been made, when an earthquake shook the walls and cities of the 
provinces ; the dismantled places were occupied by the Turks ; 
and Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, was rebuilt and repeopled 
by the policy of Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene dissolved 
the feeble bands of domestic alliance ; and his last advice admon- 
ished his countrymen to decline a rash contest, and to compare 
their own weakness with the numbers and valour, the discipline 
and enthusiasm, of the Moslems, His prudent counsels were 
despised by the headstrong vanity of youth, and soon justified 
by the victories of the Ottomans, But, as he practised in the Death of 
field the exercise ot the jerid, Soliman was killed by a fall fromKonlSt 
his horse ; and the aged Grchan wept and expired on the tomb JS. xseo] 
of his valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their The retgnan<i 
enemies ; and the Turkish scymetar was wielded with the samefo'nJuesSof 
spirit by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan and the brother 
of Soliman. By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine 
annals,®^ we can discern that he subdued without resistance the 
whole province of Romania or Thrace, from the Hellespont to 
Mount Hsemus and the verge of the capital ; and that Hadrian- j 

ople was chosen for the royal seat of his government and religion 
in Europe.®^ Constantinople, whose decline is almost coeval with 
her foundation, had often, in the lapse of a thousand years, been 
assaulted by the barbarians of the East and West ; but never till 
this fatal hour had the Greeks been surrounded, both in Asia 
and Europe, by the arms of the same hostile monarchy. Yet the 
prudence or generosity of Amurath postponed for a while this 
easy conquest ; and his pride was satisfied with the frequent and 
humble attendance of the emperor John Palseologus and his four 

so After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there follows a dark 
interval of an hundred years. George Phranza, Michael Ducas, and Laonicus 
Chalcondyles, all three wrote after the taking of Constantinople. 

SI [Hadrianople was taken in 1361, PhilippopoHs in 1362. In the next year 
(1363) a federate army of the Servians (under Urosh V.), Bosnians and Walachians 
marched to deliver Hadrianople, but were defeated by a far inferior force on the 
banks of the Maritza, (Cp. Sadad-Din, tr. Bratutti, i. p. 91 sg^.) In 1365 Murad 
established his residence at Hadrianople. In 1:373-4 he pressed into Macedonia. 

In 1375 the Bulgarian prince Sisman became his vassal. In 1385 Sophia was 
captured. It should be noted that in 1365 Murad made a treaty with the impor- 
tant commercial city of Ragusa.] 
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The Jani- 
zaries 

[Yani Chari] 


EA.D 389] 


sonsj who followed at his summons the court and camp of the 
Ottoman prince. He marched against the Sclavonian nations 
between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, 
Bosnians, and Albanians ; and these warlike tribes who had so 
often insulted the majesty of the empire, were repeatedly broken 
by his destructive inroads. Their countries did not abound either 
in gold or silver ; nor were their rustic hamlets and townships 
enriched by commerce or decorated by the arts of luxury. But 
the natives of the soil have been distinguished in every age by 
their hardiness of mind and body ; and they were converted by 
a prudent institution into the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman greatness.®^ The vizir of Amurath reminded his 
sovereign that, according to the Mahometan law, he was entitled 
to a fifth part of the spod and captives ; and that the duty might 
easily be levied, if vigilant officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to 
watch the passage, and to select for his use the stoutest and most 
beautiful of the Christian youth. The advice was followed ; the 
edict was proclaimed ; many thousands of the European captives 
were educated in religion and arms ; and the new militia was 
consecrated and named by a celebrated dervish. Standing in 
the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was delivered 
in these words : ^^Let them be called Janizaries {Yengi ckeri, or 
ne% soldiers) ; may their countenance be ever bright ! their hand 
victorious ! their sword keen ! may their spear always hang over 
the heads of their enemies ; and, wheresoever they go, may 
they return with a white face / Such was the origin of these 

haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the 
sultans themselves. Their valour has declined, their discipline 
is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of contending 
with the order and weapons of modern tactics ; but at the time 
of their institution, they possessed a decisive superiority in war ; 
since a regular body of infantry, in constant exercise and pay, 
was not maintained by any of the princes of Christendom. The 
Janizaries fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idola- 
trous countrymen ; and in the battle of Cossova the league and 

See Cantemir, p. 37-41, with his own large and curious annotations. [The 
institution of the Janissaries is here wrongly ascribed to Murad ; it belongs to the 
reign of Orchan. See above p. 25 note 67.] 

White and Mack face are common and proverbial expressions of praise and 
reproach in the Turkish language. Hie niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto, was 
likewise a Latin sentence. 

S 4 [They were abolished (massacred) by the sultan Mahmud II. in 1826.] 
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independence of the Sckvonian tribes was finally crushed. As 
the conqueror walked over the field, he observed that the greatest 
part of the slain consisted of beardless youths ; and listened to 
the flattering reply of his vizir, that age and wisdom would have 
taught them not to oppose his irresistible arms. But the sword 
of his Janizaries could not defend him from the dagger of despair ; 
a Servian soldier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and 
Amurath was pierced in the belly with a mortal wound. The 
grandson of Othman was mild in his temper, modest in his 
apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue ; but the Moslems 
were scandalized at his absence from public worship ; and he was 
corrected by the firmness of the mufti, wdio dared to reject his 
testimony in a civil cause ; a mixture of servitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental history.®^ 

The character of Bajazet, the son and successor of Amurath, Tue reign of 
is strongly expressed in his surname of Ilderimj or the lightning ; meilm/* 
and he might glory in an epithet which was drawn from the m 
fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity of his destructive 
march. In the fourteenth year of his reign, he incessantly 
moved at the head of his armies, from Boursa to Hadrianople, gsrusa- 
from the Danube to the Euphrates ; and, though he strenu- 
oil sly laboured for the propagation of the law, he invaded, with 
impartial ambition, the Christian and Mahometan princes of 

[Lazarus, the Krai of Servia, won important successes over Ottoman invaders 
of Bosnia in 1387. This emboldened the other Slavs of the Balkan peninsula. 

Shishman of Bulgaria revolted, and this led to the direct incorporation of Bulgaria 
in the Ottoman empire. The Servian Krai, who was the leader of the Slavs in 
their struggle to maintain their independence, took the field at the head of a 
federate army in spring 1389. He was supported by the King of Bosnia, the princes 
of Croatia, Albania and Chlum (afterwards Herzegovina) and Walachia ; and there 
were some Bulgarians (who had escaped the wreck of their country) and Hungarian 
auxiliaries in his army. The battle was fought, 15th June, on the Kosovo-polje or 
Amselfeld (blackbird field) on the banks of the Lab, west of Pristina. The name of 
the Servian who stabbed Murad was Milosh Obilid (or Kobilovic). See the Turkish 
historian Nesri's account of the campaign (Hungarian translation by Tlniry in 
Tdrok tortdnetfrdk, i. p. 32 For the general history of the Slavonic struggles 

against the Turks see Racki’s articles in the Rad (South Slavonic Journal), vols. 
ii. iiL and iv. ; on the battle of Kosovo, iii. p. 91.] 

86 See the life and death of Morad, or Amurath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the 
I St book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici of Leunclavius. According to 
another story, the sultan was stabbed by a Croat in his tent : and this accident 
was alleged to Busbequius (Epist. i. p. 98), as an excuse for the unworthy precau- 
tion of pinioning, as it were, between two attendants, an ambassador’s arms when 
he is introduced to the royal presence. 

87 The reign of Bajazet I. or Ilderim Bayazid, is contained in Cantemir (p. 46), 
the iid book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales Turcici. The surname of Ilderim, 
or lightning, is an example that the conquerors and poets of every agehave/^/^ 
the truth of a system which derives the sublime from the principle of terror, 
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Hisconquejits, Europe and Asia. From Angora to Amasia and Erxeroum, the 
to northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to his obedience ; 
le aau e Stripped of their hereditary possessions his brother emirs, 
of Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan ; and after 
the conquest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of the Seljukians 
again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the conquests 
of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe. No sooner had 
he imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians and 
Bulgarians, than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies 
and new subjects in the heart of Moldavia.®^ Whatever yet 
adhered to the Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, acknowledged a Turkish master. An obsequious 
bishop led him through the gates of Thermopylae into Greece ; 
and we may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow of a 
Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of 
Delphi, deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beauteous 
daughter. The Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he stationed at 
Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and 
intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople. While the 
monarch indulged his passions in a boundless range of injustice 
and cruelty, he imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of 
modesty and abstinence ; and the harvest was peaceably reaped 
and sold within the precincts of his camp.®® Provoked by the 
loose and corrupt administration of justice, he collected, in a 
house, the judges and lawyers of his dominions, who expected 
that in a few moments the fire would be kindled to reduce 
them to ashes. His ministers trembled in silence; but an 
.Ethiopian buffoon presumed to insinuate the true cause of 
the evil ; and future venality was left without excuse by annex- 
ing an adequate salary to the office of Cadhi.®® The huipble 
title of Emir was no longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness ; 
and Bajazet condescended to accept a patent of Sultan from 


^ Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen over the Turks 
(P- 47)> had composed the ancient and modern state of his principality of Moldavia, 
which has been long promised, and is still unpublished. 

[The reign of Bayezid [Bayezid] was marked by a general corruption of 
morals and manners, ^ propagated by the example of the court — especially of 
Bayezid himself and his grand vizir, Ali Pasha. See Zinkeisen. Gesch. des osm. 
Reiches, i. p. 384-6.] 

90 Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhis has long 
been an object of scandal and satire ; and, if we distrust the observations of our 
travellers, we may consult the feeling of the Turks themselves (d’Herbelot, Bibliot, 
Orientate, p. 216, 217, 229, 230). 
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the caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke of the Mama- 
lukes ; a last and frivolous homage that was yielded by force 
to opinion, by the Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas 
and the successors of the Arabian prophet. The ambition of 
the sultan was inflamed by the obligation of deserving this 
august title ; and he turned his arms against the kingdom of 
Hungary, the perpetual theatre of the Turkish victories and 
defeats. Sigismond, the Hungarian king, was the son and 
brother of the emperors of the West; his cause was that of 
Europe and the church ; and, on the report of his danger, the 
bravest knights of France and Germany were eager to march 
under his standard and that of the cross. In the battle ofsatueof 
Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a confederate army of an hundred 
thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted that, if the sky 
should fall, they could uphold it on their lances. The far 
greater part were slain or driven into the Danube ; and Sigis- 
mond, escaping to Constantinople by the river and the Black 
Sea, returned after a long circuit to his exhausted kingdom. 

In the pride of victoiy, Bajazet threatened that he would 
besiege Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent countries 
of Germany and Italy ; and that he would feed his horse with 
a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His 
progress was checked, not by the miraculous interposition of 
the apostle, not by a crusade of the Christian powers, but by 
a long and painful fit of the gout. The disorders of the moral, 
are sometimes corrected by those of the physical, world ; and 
an acrimonious humour falling bn a single fibre of one man 
may prevent or suspend the misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but the crximde and 
disastrous adventure of the French has procured us sometha*ffl^h^ 

princes. A.D. 

5396-1398 

The fact, which is attested by the Arabic history of Ben Schounah [Ibn- 
Shihna,], a contemporary Syrian (de Guignes, Hist, des Huns tom. iv. p. 336). 
destroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and Cantemir (p. 14, 15), of the election of 
Othman to the dignity of Sultan. 

See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum pec. iii. 1 . ii. p. 379) of Bonfinius, an 
Italian, who, in the xvth century, was invited into Hungary to compose an eloquent 
history of that kingdom. Yet, if it be extant and accessible I should give the pre- 
ference to some homely chronicle of the time and country. [There is an account 
of the battle by John Schiltberger of Munich (who was made prisoner), in his story 
of his Bondage and Travels, 1394-1427, which has been translated into English 
by J. B. Telfer, 1879 (Hakluyt Society). Mirtschea the Great, prince of Walachia, 
who had been made prisoner at Kosovo, was also engaged at Nicopolis, as the ally 
of Sigismund ; but seeing that the battle was hopeless, he drew off his forces in 
good time. He was followed by a Turkish force to Walachia, and defeated it near 
Craiova. On the confusion in the Turkish historians on the Nicopolis campaign, 
see Thhry, Torbk tbrt^netfrdk, i. p. 50 note,] 
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memorials which illustrate the victory and character of Baja- 
55et.^3 The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, and 
uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to the ardour of his son, 
John count of Nevers ; and the fearless youth was accompanied 
by four princes, his cousins, and those of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the Sire de Coucy, one of 
the best and oldest captains of Christendom ; but the 
constable, admiral, and’ marshal of France commanded an 
army which did not exceed the number of a thousand knights 
and squires. These splendid names were the source of pre- 
sumption and the bane of discipline. So many might aspire 
to command that none were willing to obey ; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their allies ; and in the 
persuasion that Bajazet would fly or must fall, they began to 
compute how soon they should visit Constantinople, and deliver 
the holy sepulchre. When their scouts announced the approach 
of the Turks, the gay and thoughtless youths were at table, 
already heated with wine ; they instantly clasped their armour, 
mounted their horses, rode full speed to the vanguard, and 
resented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, which would 
have deprived them of the right and honour of the foremost 
attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not have been lost, if 
the French would have obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians ; 
but it might have been gloriously won, had the Hungarians 

1 should not complain of the labour of this work, if my materials were always 
derived from such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissard (vol. iv. c. 67, 69, 72, 
74 » 79‘83} 85. 87, 89), who read little, inquired much, and believed all. The ori- 
ginal M^moires of the Mar^chal de Boucicault (Partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, 
but they are dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of Froissard. 
[Very important is the Chronique du religieux dc Saint Denys, published in a 
French translation under the title Histoire de Charles VL, roy de France, in 1663. 
The original Latin was first published by Bellaguet {in 6 vols.) in 1839-52. There 
is a study on the work by H. Delaborde, La vraie Chronique du Religieux de Saint 
Denis, i8go.] 

9 ^ An accurate Memoir on the life of Enguerrand VII. Sire de Coucy, has been 
given by the Baron de Zurlauben (Hist, de TAcadfimie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv.). 
His rank and possessions were equally considerable in France and England ; and, 
in 1375, army of adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patri- 

mony which he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Albert I. of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, tom. i. p. 
118-124). 

93 That milit^ office, so respectable at present, was still more conspicuous 
when it was divided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la Milice Frangoise, 
tom. ii p. 5). One of these, the marshal of the crusade, wa.s the famous Bouci- 
cault, who_ afterwards defended Constantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the 
Qoast of Asia, and died in the field of Azincour. 

9 ® [Bayezld was engaged in besieging Constantinople when he received new'S that 
the Franks were besieging Nicopolis,] 
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imitated the valour of the French. They dispersed the first 
line, consisting of the troops of Asia ; forced a rampart of 
stakes, which had been planted against the cavalry ; broke, 
after a bloody conflict, the Janizaries themselves ; and were at 
length overwhelmed by the numerous squadrons that issued 
from the woods, and charged on all sides this handful of 
intrepid warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, in 
the order and evolutions of the battle, his enemies felt and 
admired the military talents of Bajazet. They accuse his 
cruelty in the use of victory. After reserving the count of 
Nevers, and four- and- twenty lords, whose birth and riches 
were attested by his Latin interpreters, the remainder of the 
French captives, who had survived the slaughter of the day, 
were led before his throne ; and, as they refused to abjure 
their faith, were successively beheaded in his presence. The 
sultan was exasperated by the loss of his bravest Janizaries ; 
and if it be true that, on the eve of the engagement, the 
French had massacred their Turkish prisoners,®^ they might 
impute to themselves the consequences of a just retaliation. 
A knight, whose life had been spared, was permitted to return 
to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable tale and solicit 
the ransom of the noble captives. In the meanwhile the 
count of Nevers, with the princes and barons of France, were 
dragged along in the marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as 
a grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and 
strictly confined at Boursa, as often as Bajazet resided in his 
capital. The sultan was pressed each day to expiate with 
their blood the blood of his martyrs ; but he had pronounced 
that they should live, and either for mercy or destruction his 
word was irrevocable. He was assured of their value and 
importance by the return of the messenger, and the gifts and 
intercessions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. LfUsignan 
presented him with a gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship 
and of the price of ten thousand ducats ; and Charles the 
Sixth dispatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Norwegian 
hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of fine linen of 
Rheims, and of Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the 
great Alexander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two 

[About half the Turkish army, which amounted, altogether to about 100,000.] 

For this odious fact, the Abb(S de Vertot quotes the Hist. Anonyme de St. 
Densy [see above note 93], 1 . xvi, c. 10, ii (Ordrede Malthe, tom. ii. p. 310). 
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hundred thousand ducats for the count of Nevers and the 
surviving princes and barons ; the marshal Boucicault, a famous 
warrior, was of the number of the fortunate ; but the admiral 
of France had been slain in the battle ; and the constable, with 
the Sire de Coney, died in the prison of Boursa. This heavy 
demand, which was doubled by incidental costs, fell chiefly 
on the duke of Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, 
who were bound by the feudal laws to contribute for the 
knighthood and captivity of the eldest son of their lord. For 
the faithful discharge of the debt, some merchants of Genoa 
gave security to the amount of five times the sum : a lesson to 
those warlike times that commerce and credit are the links of 
the society of nations. It had been stipulated in the treaty 
that the French captives should swear never to bear arms 
against the person of their conqueror ; but the onerous re- 
straint was abolished by Bajazet himself. I despise, said he 
to the heir of Burgundy, ^^thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art 
young, and mayest be ambitious of effacing the disgrace or 
misfortune of thy first chivalry. Assemble thy powers, pro- 
claim thy design, and be assured that Bajazet will rejoice to 
meet thee a second time in a field of battle.'* Before their 
departure, they were indulged in the freedom and hospitality 
of the court of Boursa. The French princes admired the magni- 
ficence of the Ottoman, whose hunting and hawking equipage 
was composed of seven thousand huntsmen, and seven thousand 
falconers.^^ In their presence, and at his command, the belly 
of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint against 
him for drinking the goat's milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act of justice; but it was 
the justice of a sultan who disdains to balance the weight of 
evidence or to measure the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian, John 
Palseologus remained thirty-six years the helpless and, as it should 
seem, the careless spectator of the public ruin.^®<^ Love, or rather 

Sherefeddin Ali (Hist, de Timour Bee, 1 . v. c. 13) allows Bajav^et a round 
number of 12,000 officers and servants of the chase. A part of his spoils was after- 
wards displayed in a hunting-match of Timour : 1. Hounds with satiii housings *, 
2. Leopards with collars set with jewels ; 3. Grecian greyhounds ; and, 4. dogs 
from Europe, as strong as African Hons [idem^ 1 , vi. a 15). Bajazet was particu- 
larly fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chalcondyles, 1 . ii. p. 35 [p. 67 ed. 
Bona]). 

For the reigns of John Palseologus and his son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, 
see Ducas, c, 9-15, Phranza, 1 , i. c. 16-21, and the ist and iid boolts of CM- 
gondyles, whose proper subject is frowned ip a ^ea of episode. 
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lust, was his only vigorous passion ; and in the embraces of the 
wives and virgins of the city the Turkish slave forgot the dis- 
honour of the emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his eldest 
son, had formed, at Hadrianople^ an intimate and guilty friendship 
with Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority and lives of their parents. The presence of 
Amurath in Europe soon discovered and dissipated their rash 
counsels ; and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight/^i the Otto- 
man threatened his vassal with the treatment of an accomplice 
and an enemy, unless he inflicted a similar punishment on his own 
son. Palaeologus trembled and obeyed ; and a cruel precaution 
involved in the same sentence the childhood and innocence of J ohn, 
the son of the criminal. But the operation was so mildly, or so 
unskilfully, performed that the one retained the sight of an eye 
and the other was afflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. 

Thus excluded from the succession, the two princes were confined uiacord of the 
in the tower of Anema ; and the piety of Manuel, the second son 
of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with the gift of the Imperial 
crown. But at the end of two years the turbulence of the Latins 
and the levity of the Greeks produced a revolution ; and the two 
emperors were buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners 
were exalted to the throne. Another period of two years afforded 
Palaeologus and Manuel the means of escape. It was contrived 
by the magic or subtlety of a monk, who was alternately named 
the angel or the devil. They fled to Scutari ; their adherents 
armed in their cause ; and the two Byzantine factions displayed 
the ambition and animosity with which Caesar and Pompey had 
disputed the empire of the world. The Roman world was now 
contracted to a comer of Thrace, between the Propontis and the 
Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth ; . a 
space of ground not more extensive than the lesser principalities 
of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Constantinople had not still 
represented the wealth and populousness of a kingdom. To re- 
store the public peace, it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire ; and, while Palaeologus and Manuel were [ a . i >. mx} 
left in possession of the capital, almost all that lay without the 
walls was ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their residence 
at Rhodosto and Selybria.^^^ In the tranquil slumber of royalty, isiiaed^ti^ 


101 [And beheading him. The prince's name, Sandshi, is given rightly by 
Chalcondyles : Salilzes, but Ducas and Phrantzes give wrong names.] 

102 [A confirmation of this treaty by the Patriarch Nilus (1380-8) is published in 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 1851, p. 345.] 
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the passions of John Palaeologus survived his reason and his 
strength ; he depi-ived his favourite and heir of a blooming prin- 
cess of Trebizond ; and;, while the feeble emperor laboured to 
consummate his nuptials, Manuel, with an hundred of the noblest 
Greeks, was sent on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman pprfe. 
They served with honour in the wars of Baja^get ; but a plan of 
fortifying Constantinople excited his jealousy; he threatened 
their lives ; the new works were instantly demolished ; and we 
shall bestow a praise, perhaps above the merit of Palseoiogus, if 
we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

The emperor The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated to 
25 th Manuel, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the palace of 
Boursa to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud in- 
difference at the loss of this valuable pledge; and, while he 
pursued his conquests in Europe and Asia, he left the emperor 
to struggle with his blind cousin, John of Selybria, who, in eight 
years of civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. At length 
the ambition of the victorious saltan pointed to the conquest oi 
Constantinople ; but he listened to the advice of his vizir, who 
represented that such an enterprise might unite the powers of 
Christendom in a second and more formidable crusade. His 
Distresflof epistle to the emperor was conceived in these words: ^^By the 
‘ divine clemency, our invincible scymetar has reduced to our 
- obedience almost all Asia, with many and large countries in 
Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople ; for beyond 
the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign that city; stipulate 
thy reward ; or tremble for thyself and thy unhappy people at 
the consequences of a rash refusal.'’ But his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a treaty, which 
: was subscribed with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten 

years was purchased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold; the Greeks deplored the public toleration of the 
law of Mahomet ; and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of establishing 
a Turkish cadhi and founding a royal mosque in the metropolis 
of the Eastern church.^^^ Yet this truce was soon violated by 
the restless sultan. In the cause of the piince of Selybria, the 
lawful emperor,^^^ an army of Ottomans again threatened Con- 
stantinople ; and the distress of Manuel implored the protection 

^^®Cantemir, p. 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (c. 13, 15) acknowledges 
the Turkish cadhi at Constantinople. Yet even Ducas dissembles the mosque 

104 [The Sultan had forced John to come forward as pretender to the throne 
extorting a secret promise that he would hand over Constantinople to himself.] 
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of the king of France, His plaintive embassy obtained much 
pity, and some relief; and the conduct of the succour was entrusted 
to the marshal Boucicault,^^^ whose religious chivalry was inflamed 
by the desire of rewenging his captivity on the infidels. He sailed 
with four ships of war from Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont ; forced [A-d. 13993 
the passage, which was guarded by seventeen Turkish galleys ; 
landed at Constantinople a supply of six hundred men at arms 
and sixteen hundred archers ; and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain, without condescending to number or array the multitude 
of Greeks. By his presence, the blockade w^as raised both by 
sea and land ; the flying squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a 
more respectful distance ; and several castles in Europe and Asia 
were stormed by the emperor and the marshal, who fought with 
equal valour by each other's side. But the Ottomans soon re- 
turned with an increase of numbers ; and the intrepid Boucicaiilt, 
after a year's struggle, resolved to evacuate a country which could 
no longer afford either pay or provisions for his soldiers. The 
marshal offered to conduct Manuel to the French court, where 
he might solicit in person a supply of men and money; and 
advised in the meanwhile that, to extinguish all domestic discord, 
he should leave his blind competitor on the throne. The pro- 
posal was embraced ; the prince of Selybria was introduced to 
the capital ; and such was the public misery that the lot of the 
exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. Instead 
of applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan claimed 
the city as his own ; and, on the refusal of the emperor John, 
Constantinople was more closely pressed by the calamities of war 
and famine. Against such an enemy prayers and resistance were 
alike unavailing ; and the savage would have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by another 
savage stronger than himself. By the victory of Timour, or 
Tamerlane, the fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty 
years ; and this important though accidental service may justly 
introduce the life and character of the Mogul conqueror. 


lo^M^moircs du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, dit BoncicauU, Mar^chal de 
France, partle I c. 30-35. 
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CHAPTER LXY 

Elevaiwn of Timmtr, or Tamerhne, to the Throne of Scmarccmd— 
His Conquests in Perna Georgia, Tartarij, Russia, India Suria 
and Afuttolici’-^His Turkish War — -Defeat anil Crtnih v ^ ^ 

j^D^aof 

^tiorab^ioj Ike Turku^ Monarch} iy Ma/iotnei the 'Firet— 
, Siege of Constantinople hy Amurath tJie Second 

The conquest and monarchy of the world was tlie fik-ch i ■ i. 
.ftte of T™o„. live in £ 

AH I"" T magnanimol snW? 

All the cml and military transactions of his reim were ^dili' 
gently recorded m the journals of his secretaries i ; the aSenft 
namtiye was revised by the persons best informed of efch 
particular transaction; and it is believed iv, ® , 

l^ly of Timour that the monarch himself comnos^??!!*' 
mentaries^ of his life and the institutions f of Ms govcSme^^ 

natlvIofviTwto^L^prd^X^^^ °r Cherefeddin Ali, a 

fentitled Zafar Nama = Book of Victory! whiVh k history of Timour Beg 

M Petis de la Croix (Paris, 1722! in 4 vds ^ ^7 

gjthful guide. [Translated into English under the titfe^hri:?*^^ 

Beg (in 2 vols.) 1723.] His geography and chmnnlrAcr!/ Hispry of Tinuir 

and he may be trusted for publicfacts thoup-h wonderfully accurate ; 

fortune of the hero. TimS auention ® Praises the virtue and 

and foreign countries mayTo sSn iXflnSlf 
[There IS an older Life of Timur bearmcr P* 215. 217, 349, 351. 

(Book of Victory). It was written by Nllm SharaT ‘ » t 

himself. The work has never been pLlisSd ^^4^® ^^raand of Timur 

fessor E. Denison Ross from a Ms in the Rriticli T\yr ^ ^'tition is promised by Pro- 
$krine and Ross, The Heart of Asia, p. i68.] ^ * Museum dated 1434. See note in 

hope?to .but Mr. White gives some 

S’ of"^n1nm?^^m^ai:dte°,5fu1 

.4^4? (Turkish or Mogul 

m^ost valuable index, was pubhshed (Oxford ivsT in .“'“slation and 

Major Davy and Mr. White, the Arabic profeslor ‘bpomt labours of 

translate from the Persic into French (pLs rvsA since 

Onentalist, who has added the Life of Tim4 and a learned 

. ^Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, re^TaW 

tions of his great ancestor. The ^glish translator’rpHo.'^?? ^ .imitate, the institu- 
but. If any suspicions should arise of fraud and 4n, the^wirn^teX'S 
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But these cares were ineffectual for the preservation of his 
fame, and these precious memorials in the Mogul or Persian 
language were concealed from the world, or at least from the 
knowledge of Europe. The nations which he vanquished 
exercised a base and impotent revenge ; and ignorance has 
long repeated the tale of calumny,^ which h^d disfigured the 
birth and character, the person, and even the name, of Tamer- 
lane.^ Yet his real merit would be enhanced, rather than 
debased, by the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; 
nor can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had the 
weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, 
infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible suc- 
cession of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a. rebel-subject ; 
yet he sprang from the noble tribe oPBerlass : his fifth ancestor, 
Carashar Nevian, had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new 
realm of Transoxiana; and, in the ascent of some generations, 
the branch of Timour is confounded, at least by the females,^ 
with the Imperial stem.® He was born forty miles to the 

by Major Davy’s letter. The Orientals have never cultivated the art of criticism ; 
the patronage of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that 
of a bookseller ; nor can it be deemed incredible that a Persian, the 7 '‘eal author, 
should renounce the credit, to raise the value and price, of the work. 

® The original of the tale is found in the following work, which is much esteemed 
for its florid elegance of style: Ahmedis Arabnadae (Ahmed Ebn Arabshaw) 
Vitae et Rerum gesiarum TimurL Arabice et Laiine. Bdidit Samuel Henricus 
Manger, F^'anegtierae, 1767, 2 tom, in ^to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious 
and often an ignorant enemy ; the very titles of his chapters are injurious ; as how 
the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious article of 
Timur, in Biblioth^que Orientale, is of a mixed nature, as d’PIerbelot indifferently 
draws his materials (p. 877-888) from Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Leb- 
tarikh. ■ 

^ Demir or Ti 7 nour\Tlmm'] signifies, in the Turkish language, iron; and Beg 
is the appellation of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is 
changed into Lena [Lang], or lame ; and a European corruption confounds the 
two words in the name of Tamerlane. [Timur’s lameness was due to an arrow 
wound in the foot, received in a battle in Sistan, when he was conquering the 
countries south of the Oxus, before he won Transoxiana.] 

After relating some false and foolish tales of Timour L^nc, Arabshah is com- 
pelled to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per nmlieres (as he 
peevishly adds) laqueos Satanse (pars i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of A'bulghazi 
Khan (p. ii. c. 5, p. v. c. 4) is clear, unquestionable and decisive. [M. Cahun also 
agrees that the claim to connexion with the family of Chingiz was justified.] 

8 According to one of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth 
of Timour, were brothers ; and they agreed that the posterity of the elder should 
succeed to the dignity of Khan, and that the descendants of the younger should fill 
the office of their minister and general. This tradition was at least convenient to 
justify the first steps of Timour's ambition (Institutions, p. 24, 25, from the Ms. 
fragments of Timour’s History). 
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south of Samarcand^ in the village of Sebzar/ in the fruitful 
territory of Cash, of which his fathers were the hereditary 
chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thousand horse.^^ His 
birth was cast on one of those periods of anarchy which 
announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties and open a new field 
to adventurous ambition. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; 
the emirs aspired to independence; and their domestic feuds 
could only be suspended by the conquest and tyranny of the 
khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of Getes or Calmucks,^^ 
invaded the Transoxian kingdom. From the twelfth year of 
his age Timour had entered the field of action ; in the twenty- 
fifth, he stood forth as the deliverer of his country ; and the 
eyes and wishes of the people were turned towards an hero 
who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the law and of the 
army had pledged their salvation to support him with their 

® [Not Sebzewar but Shehr-i-sebz, The province of Kesh had been given as a fief 
toTaragai, Timur’s father, by Kazghan, the emir or governor of Transoxiana.] 

See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Chorasmiae, &c. 
Descriptio, p. 6o, 6i), in the 3d volume of Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers. 
[Timur’s family, the Barlas, belonged to the clan of the Kurikan (or Kureken) a 
Turkish clan mentioned in one of the old Turkish inscriptions of A.D. 733 (sea 
above vol. iv. p. 540). Thus Timur was a Turk not a Mongol. Cp. Cahun, Intr. 
d I’histoire de TAsie, p. 444-445.] 

11 See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii, p. 466), as it was 
cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He was born a.d. 1336 
9th April, 11° 57' P. M. lat. 36. I know not whether they can prove the great 
conjunction of the planets from whence, like other conquerors and prophets, Timour 
derived the surname of Saheb Keran, or master of the conjunctions (Bibiiot, Orient, 
p. 878). [Ulugh Beg founded.his observatoiy at Samarcand in 1428. The “ Gur- 
ganian ” astronomical tables were calculated there.] 

12 In the institutions of Timour, these subjects of the Khan of Kashgar are most 
improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to another branch 
and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, p. v. c. 5 ; p. vii. c. 5). Could I be sure that 
this word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly* pronounce that the Institutions 
were framed a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment of the 
Uzbeks in Transoxiana. [The people of the Kirghiz steppes now came to be 
known as Uzbegs , and the reading in Timur’s Institutes is quite genuine. Gibbon, 
with others, probably thought the Jatawere Getae. It is like the inveterate mis- 
take (into which he also falls) of confounding the Goths with the Getae (who were 
Dacians). Jata is regularly used for Mogolistan in the Zafar Nama. It is a nick- 
name, meaning '‘ne’er-do-well,” applied to Central Asian Mongols by their 
neighbours. Petis de la Croix translated it Geta.] 

[Timur had not entered the field of action so early. He says in his Memoirs 
that from the age of twelve he could receive his visitors with dignity. At eighteen, 
he was a good knight, skilled in the science of venery, and amused himself with 
reading pious books, playing chess, and exercising himself in arms. At twenty- 
two, we find him taking part (a.d. 1458) in an expedition of Kazghan the emir 
against the Iranians of Khorasan. On Kazghan’s death, Timur (by the advice of 
the religious orders of Islam) supported the Chagatay sultan Taghlak-Timur, who 
first made him emir of Transoxiana, and then deposed him in favour of his own 
son. Then Timur took to the desert.] 
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lives and fortunes ; but in the hour of danger they were silent 
and afraid ; and, after waiting seven days on the hills of Samar- 
cand, he retx*eated to the desert with only sixty horsemen. 

The fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom he 
repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his enemies were forced 
to exclaim, ^^Timour is a wonderful man; fortune and the 
divine favour are with him But in this bloody action his own 
followers were reduced to ten, a number which was soon dimin- 
ished by the desertion of three Carizmians.^^ He wandered in 
the desert with his wife, seven companions, and four horses ; and 
sixty “two days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from 
whence he escaped by his own courage and the remorse of the 
oppressor. After swimming the broad and rapid stream of the 
J ihoon, or Oxus, he led during some months the life of a vagrant 
and outlaw, on the borders of the adjacent states. But his fame 
shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to distinguish the friends 
of his person, the associates of his fortune, and to apply the 
various characters of men for their advantage, and above all for 
his own. Oh his return to his native country, Timour was suc- 
cessively joined by the parties of his confederates, who anxiously 
sought him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to describe, in his 
pathetic simplicity, one of their fortunate encounters. He pre- 
sented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head 
of seventy horse, When their eyes fell upon me/’ says Timour, 

^^they were overwhelmed with joy ; and they alighted from their 
horses ; and they came and kneeled ; and they kissed my stirrup. 

I also came down from my horse, and took each of them in my 
arms. And I put my turban on the head of the first chief ; and 
my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on 
the loins of the second ; and the third I clothed in my own coat. 

And they wept, and I wept also ; and the hour of prayer was 
arrived, and we prayed. And we mounted our horses and came 
to my dwelling; and I collected my people and made a feast.” 

His trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the 
tribes ; he led them against a superior foe ; and after some 
vicissitudes of war the Getes were finally driven from the king- [Uzbegs] 
dom of Transoxiana. He had done much for his own glory; 
but much remained to be done, much art to be exerted, and 
some blood to be spilt, before he could teach his equals to obey 
him as their master. The birth and power of emir Houssein 


[Timur himself says he had ten left ; Sheref ad-Din says seven. The name of 
Timur's brave wife, who was with him throughout his adventures, was Oljai. ] 
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compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy colleague, 
whose sister was the best beloved of his wives. Their union 
was short and jealous ; but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quanels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice 
and perfidy ; and, after a small defeat, Houssein was slain by 
some sagacious friends, who presumed, for the last time, to dis- 
obey the commands of their lord. At the age of thirty«four,^^ 
and in a general diet, or cowrouliai^ he was invested with JwpmV/Z 
command ; but he affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and, 
while the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the East, a 
nominal khan served 'as a private offcer in the armies of his 
servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and 
in breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a subject ; but 
Timour aspired to the dominion of the world ; and before his 
death the crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns 
which he had placed on his head. Without expatiating on the 
victories of thirty-five campaigns ; without describing the lines 
of march, which he repeatedly traced over the continent of Asia; 
I shall briefly represent his conquests in 1. Persia, IL Tartary, 
and III. India ; and from thence proceed to the more interest- 
ing narrative of his Ottoman war. 

. I. For every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of honour or 
zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the juris- 
prudence of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united to the 
patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme and 
Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran 
or Persia. From the Oxus to the Tigris that extensive country 
was left without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the 
last of the descendants of the great Holacou.^^ Peace and justice 
had been banished from the land above forty years; and the 
Mogul invader might seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed 
people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed him with con- 
federate arms; they separately stood, and successively fell; and 
the difference of their fate was only marked by the promptitude 
of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. Ibrahim, prince of 

The ist book of Sherefeddin is employed on the private life of the hero ; and 
he himself, or his secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77), enlarges with pleasure on the 
thirteen designs and enterprises which most truly constitute his merit. It 
even shines through the dark colouring of Arabshah, p. i. c. 1-12. 

1® The conquests of Persia, Tartary and India, are represented in the iid and iiid 
books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah, c. 13-55. Consult the excellent Indexes 
to the Institutions. 

17 [Rather Musa a.d. 1336 : Abu Sa^id reigned 1316-1335. See Lane-Poole, 
Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 220.] 
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Shirwan or Albania, kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. 
His peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, 
according to the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but 
a critical spectator observed that there were only eight slaves. 

I myself am the ninth,’* replied Ibrahim, who was prepared 
for the remark ; and his flattery was rewarded by the smile of 
Timour.^^ Shah Mansour, prince of Fars or the proper Persia, 
was one of the least powerful, but most dangerous, of his enemies. 
In a battle under the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or 
four thousand soldiers, the coul or main body of thirty thousand 
horse, where the emperor fought in person. No more than 
fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the standard of Timour ; 
he stood firm as a rock, and received on his helmet two weighty 
strokes of a scymetar ; the Moguls rallied ; the head of Mansour 
was throwm at his feet, and he declared his esteem of the Yklour 
of a foe by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a racd 
Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Persian Gtilf ^ and the fieh- 
ness and weakness of Ormuz were displayed in &n 
tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bagdad was no 
longer the city of peace, the seat of the caliphs ; but the noblest 
conquest of Houlacou could not be overlooked by his ambitious 
successor. The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, ftom 
the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his 
obedience. He entered Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the bllick 
sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a cai^vam of 
Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, the native Chifistlauhs’ Still 
braved the law and the sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditidns 
he obtained the merit of the gasie, or holy war ; and the fSrittee of 
Tefiis became his proselyte and friend. ; ,r.s. 

IS The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine is declared by 
Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genealogical History into nine 

According to Arabshah {p. i. c. 28, p. 183), the coward Timour ran , away to 
his tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour undea: women’s 

garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin ( 1 . ii. c. 25) has magnified his courage;.- 

29 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old aty; bn the con- 
tinent, was destroyed by the Tartars* and renewed [in the 14th c^.] in a neigh- 
bouring island without fresh water or vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the 
Indian trade and the pearl fishery, possessed large territories both. in Persia and 
Arabia ; but they were at first the tributaries of the sultans of Keirman, and at last 
were delivered { a . d . 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny of their own 
vizirs (Marco Polo, 1 . i. c, 15, i6,fol. 7, 8 ; Abulfeda Geograph, tabul. xi. p. 261^ 
262; an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira* or Stevens’ History of Persia, 

§ 376-416, and the Itineraries inserted in the ist volume of Ramusio ; of Ludovico 
arthema (1503), fol. 167; of Andrea Corsali (1517), fol. 202, 203; andofOdoardo 
Barbessa (in 1516), fol 315-318). 
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ii.0fTurke. IL A just retaliation might be urged for the invasion of 
Turkestan, or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour 
could not endure the impunity of the Getes ; he passed the 
Sihoon, subdued the kingdom of Cashgar, and marched seven 
times into the heai't of their country. His most distant camp 
was two months' journey, or four hundred and eighty leagues to 
the north-east of Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a rude memorial of 
their exploits. The conquest of Kipzak, or the W es tern Tartary,-^ 
was founded on the double motive of aiding the distressed and 
[A.D. 1375] chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish, a fugitive prince, was en- 
tertained and protected in his court ; the ambassadors of Auruss 
Khan were dismissed with an haughty denial, and followed on 
the same day by the armies of Zagatai ; and their success estab- 
tA.D.i376} lished Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the North. But, after 
a reign of ten years, the new khan foi*got the merits and the 
strength of his benefactor, the base usurper, as he deemed him, 
of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through the gates 
tA.D. 1387] of Derbend, he entered Persia at the head of ninety thousand 
horse ; with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Timour, 
and compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend for 
Samarcand and his life. After a mild expostulation, and a 
aIS. ^1396 glorious victory, the emperor resolved on revenge ; and by the 
east and the west of the Caspian and the Volga, he twice invaded 
Kipzak with such mighty powers that thirteen miles were 

21 Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a singular knowledge of 
the geography, cities, and revolutions of that northern region (p. i. c. 45-49). [The 
position of Toktaraish cannot be understood without a knowledge of the relations 
of the rulers of the Golden Horde. Orda, the eldest son of Juji (eldest son of 
Chingiz Khan) had succeeded his father in the rule over the tribes north of the 
Jaxartes. The tribes of the Western Kipchak (the regions of the Volga and Ural, 
north of the Caspian) had been conquered by Bath, a younger son of Jiiji (see above 
pp. 14, 15). Tuka-Timtir, another son, ruled over Great Bulgaria on the Middle 
Volga ; and a fourth, named Shayban was lord of the Kirghiz Kazaks, in Siberia, 
to the north of Orda’s land. The tribes ruled over by all these brothers and their 
descendants were included under the “Golden Horde,” which derived its name 
from the Sir Orda, the golden camp of the Khan. The tribes under the line of 
Orda were called the White Horde ; and the Khans of this line were nominally 
the head of the family. The tribes subject' to Batu’s line were the Blue Horde, 
and they were far the most important. The line of Batu came to an end in 1358, 
and after 20 years of anarchy Toktamish won the Khanate with Timur's help in 
1378. Toktamish was a descendant of Orda, and had won the lordship of the 
White Horde in 1376. Under him the Khanate of the Golden Horde reasserted 
itself in Russia, and Moscow was burned in 1382.] 

22 [Timur routed Tbktamish in 1391 at Urtupa, and in 1395 on the Terek. By 
thus destroying the power of the Khanate of the Golden Horde, Timur involun- 
tarily delivered Russia.] 
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measured from his right to Ms left wing. In a march of five 
months, they rarely beheld the footsteps of man ; and their daily 
subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the chase. At 
length the armies encountered each other ; but the treachery of 
the standard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reversed the 
Imperial standard of Kipzak, determined the victory of the issii 
Zagatais ; and Toctamish (I speak the language of the Institu- 
tions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the wind of desolation.^^ He 
fied to the Christian duke of Lithuania; again to thegj^g^j^^ 

banks of the Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domestic siwa, a.i>. 
rival, at last perished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a^^^ 
flying enemy carried Timour into the tributary provinces of 
Russia ; a duke of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst 
the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance 
of the Orientals, might easily be confounded with the genuine 
metropolis of the nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of 
the Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, since the 
hopes of the Russians were placed in a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, to whose protection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled him 
to the south, the desolate country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of 
linen of Antioch, and of ingots of gold and silver. On the 
banks of the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble deputation 
/from the consuls and merchants of Egypt, ^6 Venice, Genoa, 

I Catalonia, and Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city of 
Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. They offered their 
gifts, admired his magnificence, and trusted his royal word. 

But the peaceful visit of an emir, who explored the state of the 

23 Institutions of Timour, p. 123, 125. Mr. White, the editor, bestows some 
animadversion on the superficial account of Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 12-14), who was 
ignorant of the designs of Timour, and the true springs of action. [M. Charmoy 
contributed to the 3rd vol. of the Transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg an 
important account of these campaigns of Timur.] 

24 The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. But the linen of 
Antioch has never been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins. 1 suspect that it was 
some manufacture of Europe, which the Hanse merchants had imported by the 
way of Novogorod. 

23 M. Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. li. p, 247. Vie de Timour, p. 64-67, be- 
fore the French version of the Institutes) has corrected the error of Sherefeddin, 
and marked the true limit of Timour's conquests. His arguments are superfluous, 
and a simple appeal to the Russian annals is sufficient to prove that Moscow, 
which six years before had been taken by Toctamish [A.D. 1382], escaped the 
arms of a more formidable invader. 

23 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro’s voyage to 
Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, tom. ii. fol. 92). 
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magazines and harbour, was speedily followed by the destructive 
presence of the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed; but all the Christians 
who had not fled to their ships were condemned either to death 
or slavery.^^ Revenge prompted him to burn the cities of Serai 
and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilisation ; and his 
vanity proclaimed that he had penetrated to the region of per- 
petual daylight, a strange phenomenon, which authorised his 
Mahometan doctors to dispense with the obligation of evening 
prayer.^^ 

III. When Timour first proposed to his princes and emirs the 
invasion of India or Hindostan,^^^ he was answered by a murmur 
of discontent : The rivers 1 and the mountains and deserts ! 
and the soldiers clad in armour ! and the elephants, destroyers 
of men I '' But the displeasure of the emperor was more dread- 
ful than all these terrors ; and his superior reason was convinced 
that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was safe and easy 
in the execution. He was informed by his spies of the weak- 
ness and anarchy of Hindostan ; the soubahs of the provinces 
had erected the standard of rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy 
of sultan Mahmoud was despised even in the harem of Delhi. 
The Mogul army moved in three great divisions ; and Timour 
observes with pleasure that the ninety-two squadrons of a thou- 
sand horse most fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. Between the Ji- 
hoon and the Indus, they crossed one of the ridges of mountains, 
which are styled by the Arabian geographers the Stony Girdles 
of the Earth. The highland robbers were subdued or extirpated ; 
but great numbers of men and horses perished in the snow ; the 

^ The sack of Azoph is described by Sherefeddin ( 1 . iiL c. 55), and much more 
particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de Redusiis de Quero, 
in Chron. Tarvisiano, in Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 802-805). 
He had conversed with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been 
sent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three sons 
and 12,000 ducats. [After the disintegration of the Golden Horde by Timur, the 
house of Tuka-Timur (see above note 21) begins to come into prominence. Mem- 
bers of this house established the three Khanates of Kazan, the Crimea, and 
Kazimov.] 

^ Sherefeddin only says ( 1 . iii. c. 13) that the rays of the setting, and those of the 
rising, sun were scarcely separated by any interval : a problem which may be solved 
in the latitude of Moscow (the 56th degree) with the aid of the Aurora Borealis and 
a long summer twilight. But a dayol forty days (Khondemir apud d’Herbelot, 
p. 880) would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

29 For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129-139), the fourth book of Shere- 
feddin, and the history of Ferishta to Pqw, vol. ii, p. 1-20), which throws a general 
light on the afimrs of Hindostan, 
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emperor himself was let clown a precipice on a portable scaffold, the 
ropes were one hundred and fifty cubits in length; and, before 
he could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation was five 
times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the ordinary 
passage of Attok ; and successively traveled, in the footsteps 
of Alexander, th.^ Punjab, or five rivers, that fall into the master- 
stream. From Attok to Delhi the high road measures no more 
than six hundred miles ; but the two conquerors deviated to the 
south-east ; and the motive of Timour was to join his grandson 
who had achieved by his command the conquest of Moultan. 

On the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, 
the Macedonian hero halted and wept ; the Mogul entered the 
desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had sub- 
sisted three centuries under the dominion of the Mahometan [a.d. laasi 
kings. The siege, more especially of the castle, might have 
been a work of time ; but he tempted, by the appearance of 
weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to descend into 
the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand of his 
foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks 
are said to have been armed with sharp. and poisoned daggers. 
Against these monsters, or rather against the imagination of his 
troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary precautions 
of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of bucklers ; 
but the event taught the Moguls to smile at their own fears ; 
and, as soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, the inferior 
species (the men of India) disappeared from the field. Timour 
made his triumphal entry into the capital of Hindustan ; and 
admired, with a view to imitate, the architecture of the stately 
mosque ; but the order or licence of a general pillage and 
massacre polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to 
purify his soldiers in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who 
still surpass, in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the 
Moslems. In this pious design, he advanced one hundred miles 
to the north-east of Delhi, passed the Ganges, fought several 
battles by land and water, and penetrated to the famous rock 
of Coupele, the statue of the cow, that seems to discharge the 
mighty river, whose source is far distant among the mountains 


so The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, have been 
laid down for the first time with truth and accuracy in Major RennelPs incompar- 
able map of Hindostan. In his Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and 
learning the marches of Alexander and Timour. 
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of Thibet. 21 His return was along the skirts of the northern 
hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year justify the 
strange foresight of his emirs that their children in a warm 
climate would degenerate into a race of Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Timour was informed, 
by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which had arisen 
on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the 
Christians^ and the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet. 
to His vigour of mind and body was not impaired by sixty-three 
years and innumerable fatigues; and, after enjoying some tran- 
quil months in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new 
expedition of seven years into the -western countries of Asia. 22 
To the soldiers who had served in the Indian war, he granted 
the choice of remaining at home or following their prince; but 
the troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia were 
commanded to assemble at Ispahan and wait the arrival of the 
Imperial standard. It was first directed against the Christians 
of Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, their castles, and 
the winter-season ; but these obstacles were overcome by the zeal 
and perseverance of Timour ; the rebels submitted to the tribute 
or the Koran ; and, if both religions boasted of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian prisoners, who 
were offered the choice of abjuration or death. On his descent 
from the hills, the emperor gave audience to the first ambassa- 
dors of Bajazet, and opened the hostile correspondence of com- 
plaints and menaces, which fermented two years before the final 
explosion. Between two jealous and haughty neighbours, the 
motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The Mogul and 
Ottoman conquests now touched each other in the neighbour- 
hood of Erzerum and the Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful 
limit been ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these 
ambitious monarchs might accuse his rival of violating his terri- 
tory, of threatening his vassals, and protecting his rebels ; and, 
by the name of rebels, each understood the fugitive princes, 

3^ The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter [Brahmapootra], rise in 
Thibet, from the opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from each other to the 
distance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding course of 2000 miles, again meet in one 
point near the gulf of Bengal. Yet, so capricious is fame that the Burrampooter 
is a late discovery, while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and 
modern story. Coupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, must be situate near 
Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcutta ; and, in 1774, a British camp ! (Rennell's Me- 
moir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99). 

32 See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the ist book, and Sherefeddin (I v. 
c, 1-16), to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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whose kingdoms lie had usurped and whose life or liberty he 
implacably pursued. The resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous than the opposition of interest ; and, in their 
victorious career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet 
was ignorant of a superior. The first epistle of the Mogul 
emperor must have provoked instead of reconciling the Turkish 
sultan, whose family and nation he affected to despise. Dost 
thou not know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our 
arms and our laws? that our invincible forces extend from one 
sea to the other ? that the potentates of the earth form a line 
before our gate? and that we have compelled Fortune herself 
to watch over the prosperity of our empire ? What is the foun- 
dation of thy insolence and folly? Thou has fought some 
battles in the woods of Anatolia ; contemptible trophies ! Thou 
hast obtained some victories over the Christians of Europe ; thy 
sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to 
the precept of the Koran, in waging war against the infidels, 
is the sole consideration that prevents us from destroying thy 
country, the frontier and bulwark of the Moslem world. Be 
wise in time ; reflect ; repent ; and avert the thunder of our 
vengeance, which is yet suspended over thy head. Thou art 
no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou seek to provoke the 
elephants ? Alas ! they will trample thee under their feet.” 
In his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a soul 
which was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. After re- 
torting the basest reproaches on the thief and rebel of the 
desert, the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, 
Touran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove that Timour had 
never triumphed, unless by his own perfidy and the vices of his 
foes. ^*^Thy armies are innumerable: be they so; but what 
are the arrows of the flying Tartar against the scymetars and 
battle-axes of my firm and invincible Janizaries? I will guard 
the princes who have implored my protection ; seek them in 
my tents. The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine ; and, 

33 We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions (p. 147), in 
Sherefeddin ( 1 . v, c. 14), and in Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 19, p. 183-201), which agree 
with each other in the spirit and substance, rather than in the style. It is prob- 
able that they have been translated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original 
into the Arabic and Persian tongues. [The genuineness of these letters is doubtful. ] 

34 The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of 
Turks^ and stigmatizes the race and nation of Bajazet with the less honourable 
epithet of Turkmans. Yet I do not understand how the Ottomans could be de- 
scended from a Turkman sailor ; those inland shepherds were so remote from the 
sea and all maritime affairs. 
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unless the tribute be duly paid, I will demand the arrears undei 
the walls of Tauris and Sultania/' The ungovernable rage of 
the sultan at length betrayed him to an insult of a more domes- 
tic kind : If I dy from my arms,” said he, may my wives be 
thrice divorced from my bed ; but, if thou hast not courage to 
meet me in the field, mayest thou again receive thy wives after 
they have thrice endured the embraces of a stranger Any 
violation, by word or deed, of the secrecy of the harem is an 
unpardonable offence among the Turkish nations ; and the 
political quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered by private 
and personal resentment. Yet in his first expedition Timour 
was satisfied with the siege and destruction of Suvas, or Sebaste, 
a strong city on the borders of Anatolia ; and he revenged the 
indiscretion of the Ottoman on a garrison of four thousand 
Armenians, who were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty.^^ As a Musulman, he seemed to re- 
spect the pious occupation of Bajazet, who was still engaged in 
the blockade of Constantinople ; and, after this salutary lesson, 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside to 
the invasion of Syria and Egypt. In these transactions, the 
Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and even by Timour, is styled 
tlie Kaissar of Roum, the Csesar of the Romans : a title which, 
by a small anticipation, might be given to a monarch who pos- 
sessed the provinces, and threatened the city, of the successors 
of Constantine.^® 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still reigned in Egypt 
and Syria ; but the dynasty of the Turks was overthrown by that 
of the Circassians ; and their favourite Barkok, from a slave 

According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and Sale’s Discourses, p. 134), a Musul- 
man who had tlirice divorced his wife (who had thrice repeated the words of a 
divorce) could not take her again, till after she had been married /c?, and repudiated 
dy, another husband ; an ignominious transaction, which it is needless to aggravate 
by supposing that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his 
face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. ii. c. 21). 

36 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their women, is 
ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turkish nations ; and it is 
remarkable enough that Chalcondyles (1. ii. p. 55 [p. 105, ed. Bonn]) had some 
knowledge of the prejudice and the insult. 

®^[And he put to death Bayezid’s eldest son ErtogruL] 

33 For the style of the Moguls, see the Institutions (p. 131, 147), and for the 
Persians, the Bibliothfeque Orientale (p. 882); but I do not find that the title of 
Caesar has been applied by the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 
[From Timur to Bayezid the name is an insult ; he will not give him a Musulman 
title.] 

3^ See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, in M. de Guignes (tom, iv. 1. xxii.), 
who from the Arabic texts of Aboulmaliasen, Ebn Schounah, and Aintabi has 
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and a prisoner, was raised and restored to the throne. In the 
midst of rebellion and discord^ he braved the menaces, corre- 
sponded with the enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the 
Mogul, who patiently expected his decease, to revenge the crimes 
of the father on the feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian 
emirs were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion ; they 
confided in the fame and discipline of the Mamalukes, in the 
temper of their swords and lances, of the purest steel of Damascus, 
in the strength of their walled cities, and in the populousness of 
sixty thousand villages ; and, instead of sustaining a siege, they 
threw open their gates and arrayed their forces in the plain. 

But these forces were not cemented by virtue and union ; and 
some powerful emirs had been seduced to desert or betray their 
more loyal companions. Tim our s front was covered with a line 
of Indian elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers and 
Greek fire ; the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the 
dismay and disorder ; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other ; 
many thousands were stifled or slaughtered in the entrance 
of the great street ; the Moguls entered with the fugitives ; and, 
after a short defence, the citadel, the impregnable citadel of 
Aleppo, was surrendered by cowardice or treachery. Among the 
suppliants and captives, Timour distinguished the doctors of sacks Aiej 
the law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a personal 
conference. The Mogul prince was a zealous Musulman ; but 
his Persian schools had taught him to revere the memory of Ali 
and Hosein; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apostle 
of God. To these doctors he proposed a captious question, which 
the casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, and Herat were incapable 
of resolving. Who are the true martyrs, of those who are slain 
on my side, or on that of my enemies?'" But he was silenced, 
or satisfied, by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who 
replied, in the words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not 

added some acts to our common stock of materials. [In 1390 the Bahri dynasty 
made way for the Burji dynasty, founded by Al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Barkuk, who in 
1398 was succeeded by Al-Nasir Nasir al-Dln Faraj.] 

For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though a partial, is a 
credible, witness (tom. L c. 64-68; tom. ii. c. Timour must have been 

odious to a Syrian ; but the notoriety of facts would have obliged him, in some 
measure, to respect his enemy and himself. His bitters may correct the luscious 
sweets of Sherfeddin ( 1 . v. c. 17-29). 

41 These interesting conversations appear tobave been copied by Arabshah (tom. 

1. c. 68, p. 625-645) from the cadhi and historian Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. 

Yet how could he be seventy-hve years ‘afterwards (d’Herbelot, p. 792) ? 
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the ensign^ constitutes t]b6 martjrr ; and that the Moslems of eithei* 
party, who fight only for the glory of God, may deserve that 
sacred appellation. The true succession of the caliphs was a 
controversy of a still more delicate nature, and the frankness of 
a doctor, too honest for his situation, provoked the emperor to 
exclaim,/^ Ye are as false as those of Damascus : Moawiyah was 
an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali alone is the lawful successor 
of the prophet " ’ . A prudent explanation restored his tranquillity ; 
and he passed to a more familiar topic of conversation. “What 
is your age ? ” said he to the cadhi. “ Fifty years.'’ “ It would 
be the age of my eldest son. You see me here (continued 
Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm has the 
Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, 
and the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and God is my witness 
that in all my wars I have never been the aggressor, and that my 
enemies have always been the authors of their own calamity.'" 
During this peaceful conversation, the streets of Aleppo streamed 
with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that was 
abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate their avarice; but 
their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory command of pro- 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, according to his 
custom, were curiously piled in columns and pyramids ; the 
Moguls celebrated the feast of victory, while the surviving 
Moslems passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall not dwell 
on the march of the destroyer from Aleppo to Damascus, where 
he was rudely encountered, and almost overthrown, by the armies 
of Egypt. A retrograde motion was imputed to his distress and 
despair : one of his nephews deserted to the enemy ; and Syria 
rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan was driven, 
by the revolt of the Mamalukes, to escape with precipitation and 
shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, the 
inhabitants of Damascus still defended their walls; and Timour 
consented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat with 
a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. But no sooner had 
he introduced himself into the city, under colour of a truce, than 
Damaacus, he perfidiously violated the treaty ; imposed a contribution of 
1^.1401, 23rd tej^ milHons of gold; and animated his troops to chastise the 
posterity of those Syrians who had executed or approved the 
murder of the grandson of Mahomet. A family which had given 
honourable burial to the head of Hosein, and a colony of artificers 
whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved in 
the general massacre; and, after a period of seven centuries, 
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Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a Tartar was moved by 
religious zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab.^^ The losses and 
fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour to renounce the con- 
quest of Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Euphrates 
he delivered Aleppo to the flames ; and justified his pious motive 
by the pardon and reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, who 
were desirous to visit the tomb of his son. I have expatiated on 
the personal anecdotes which mark the character of the Mogul 
hero; but I shall briefly mention^^ that he erected on the ruins 
of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; again visited and Bagdad, 
Georgia; encamped on the banks of Araxes ; and proclaimed his Jiiiy * ^ 
resolution of marching against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious 
of the importance of the war, he collected his forces from every 
province ; eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his 
military list but the splendid commands of five and ten thou- 
sand horse may be rather expressive of the rank and pension of 
the chiefs than of the genuine number of effective soldiers. In 
the pillage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense riches ; 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for seven years more 
fimily attached them to the Imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazet had two invades 
years to collect his forces for a more serious encounter. They a.». 1402’ 
consisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot,^*^ whose 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. We may 

^2 [The destruction attributed to Timur has been greatly exaggerated. That he 
did not burn the mosque of Damascus is proved by its remains. (It had been 
partly burnt in a tumult in 1068.) Compare the remarks of Cahun, op, cit.^ p. 

495-497-] 

The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and Ottoman 
wars, are represented by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 29-43) Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 

1S-18). 

This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by Ebn 
Scliounah, ex rationario Tirauri, on the faith of a Carizmian officer (tom. i. c, 68, 
p. 617) ; and it is reinai-kable enough that a Greek historian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 29) 
adds no more than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1,000,000 ; another Latin con- 
temporary (Chron. Tarvisianum, apiid Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800) 1,100,000 ; and 
the enormous sum of 1,600,000, is attested by a German soldier who was present 
at tlie battle of Angora (Leunclav. ad Chalcondyl. 1. iii. p. 82), Timour, in his 
Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or his revenues. 

A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed by the Great Mogul for his own 
pride and the benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron was Penge-Hazari, com- 
mander of 5000 horse, of which he maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. 
p. 288, 289). 

Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153), 
which is reduced to 150,000 by Phranza (1. i. c. 29), and swelled by the German 
soldier to 1,400,000. It is evident that the Moguls were the more numerous. 

[The forces of Bayezid are put at 90,000 by Sad ad-Din (tr. Bratutti, 214). Of 
course the number given by Timur cannot be accepted.] 
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discriminate the Janizaries, who have been gradually raised to 
an establishment of forty thousand men ; a national cavalry, 
the Spahis of modern times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armour ; the troops of 
Anatolia, whose princes had taken refuge in the camp of Timour, 
and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak, and 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in the plains of 
Hadrianople. The fearless confidence of the sultan urged him to 
meet his antagonist ; and, as if he had chosen that ^ot for 
revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins of the unfortu- 
nate Suvas, In the meanwhile, Timour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: his boldness 
was secured by the wisest precautions ; his speed was guided by 
order and discipline ; and the woods, the mountains, and the 
rivers were diligently explored by the flying squadrons, who 
marked his road and preceded his standard. Firm in his plan 
of fighting in the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided 
their camp ; dexterously inclined to the left ; occupied Csesarea ; 
traversed the salt desert and the river Halys ; and invested An- 
gora: while the sultan, immoveable and ignorant in his post, 
compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling of a snaiL'^'^ He 
returned on the wings of indignation to the relief of Angora ; 
and, as both generals were alike impatient for action, the plains 
round that city were the scene of a memorable battle, which has 
immortalised the glory of Timour and the shame of Bajazet. 
For this signal victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to 
himself, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline of 
thirty years. He had improved the tactics, without violating 
the manners, of his nation,^® whose force still consisted in the 
missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous cavalry. 
From a single troop to a great army, the mode of attack was 
the same ; a foremost line first advanced to the charge, and Was 
supported in a just order by the squadrons of the great van- 
guard, The general's eye watched over the field, and at his 
command the front and rear of the right and left wings succes- 
sively moved forwards in their several divisions, and in a direct 

It may not be useless to mark the distances between Angora and the neigh- 
bouring cities, by the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty or twenty-five miles ; 
to Smyrna 20, to Kiotahia 10, to Boursa 10, to Csesarea 8, to Sinope 10, to Nico- 
media 9, to Constantinople 12 or 13 (see Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. 
lettre 21). 

^Seethe Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English editors have 
illustrated with elaborate plans (p. 373-407). 
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or oblique line ; the enemy was pressed by eighteen or twenty 
attacks ; and each attack afforded a chance of victory. If they 
all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of 
the emperor himself, who gave the signal of advancing to the 
standard and main body, which hd led in person.^^ But in the 
battle of Angora, the main body itself was supported, on the 
flanks and in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve, 
commanded by the sons and grandsons of Timour. The con- 
queror of Hindostan ostentatiously shewed a line of elephants, 
the trophies, rather than the instruments, of victory : the use 
of the Greek fire was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans; 
but, had they borrowed from Europe the recent invention of 
gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of 
either nation^ must have turned the fortune of the day.^^ In 
that day, Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a chief ; 
but his genius sunk under a stronger ascendant; and, from 
various motives, the greatest part of his troops failed him in 
the decisive moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a 
mutiny among the Txuks ; and even his son Soliman too hastily 
withdrew from the field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their 
revolt, 'were drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters and emissaries 
of Timour ; who reproached their ignoble servitude under the 
slaves of their fathers, and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. In the 
right wing of Bajazet, the cuirassiers of Europe charged with 
faithful hearts and irresistible arms ; but these men of iron were 
soon broken by an artful flight and headlong pursuit : and the 
Janizaries, alone, without cavalry or missile weapons, were en- 
compassed by the circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour 
was at length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of 
numbers ; and the unfortunate sultan, afflicted with the gout 
in his hands and feet, was transported from the field on the 

The Sultan himself (says Timour) must then put the foot of courage into the 
stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the English, but preserved 
in the French, version of the Institutes (p. 156, 157). 

The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is attested by Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. c. 47) ; but 
Voltaire’s strange suspicion that some cannon, inscribed with strange characters, 
must have been sent by that monarch to Delhi is refuted by the universal silence of 
contemporaries. 

Timour has dissembled this secret and important negotiation with the Tartars, 
which is indisputably proved by the joint evidence of the Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p. 
391), Turkish (Annal. Leunclav. p. 321), and Persian historians (Khpndemir, apud 
5 'Hprbelot, p. 882). [And cp. Pucas p. 35 ed. Bonn.] 
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fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and taken by the titular 
khan of Zagatai ; and after his capture, and the defeat of the 
Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the 
conqueror, who planted his standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed 
on all sides the ministers of rapine and destruction. Mirza 
Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of his grand- 
sons, was dispatched to Boursa with thirty thousand horse ; 
and such was his youthful ardour that he arrived with only four 
thousand at the gates of the capital, atter performing in five 
days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear is still 
more rapid in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had 
already passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. The 
spoil, however, of the palace and city was immense ; the in- 
habitants had escaped ; but the buildings, for the most part of 
wood, were reduced to ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flourishing city ; 
and the Mogul squadrons were only stopped by the waves of 
the Propontis. The same success attended the other mirzas 
and emirs in their excursions ; and Smyrna, defended by the 
zeal and courage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the 
presence of the emperor himself. After an obstinate defence, 
the place was taken by storm ; all that breathed was put to the 
sword ; and the heads of the Christian heroes were launched 
from the engines, on board of two carracks, or great ships of 
Europe, that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moslems of 
Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous and domestic 
foe, and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by ob- 
serving that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the 

blockade, of Bajazet .^2 

The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamerlane, 
so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected 
as a fable by the modern writers, who smile at the vulgar 
credulity.^^ They appeal with confidence to the Persian history 

52 For the war of Anatolia, or Roum, I add some hints in the Institutions, to 
the copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 44-65) and Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 20- 
35). On this part only of Timour's history, it is lawful to quote the Turks 
(Cantemir, p. 53-55, Annal. Leunclav. p. 320-322), and the Greeks (Phranza, I i, 
c. 29, Ducas, c. 15-17, Chalcondyles, 1. hi.). [Add Sad ad-Din’s account of the 
battle, tr. Bratutti, i. p. 213 

53 The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur THistoire Gdn^rale, c. 88) is ready on 
this, as on every, occasion to reject a popular tale, and to diminish the magnitude 
of vice and virtue ; and on most occasions his incredulity is reasonable. [The 
fable of the iron cage is fully discussed by Hammer (Gesch. des osmanischon 
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of Sherefeddin Ali, whicli has been given to our curiosity in a 
French version, and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
specious narrative of this memorable transaction. No sooner was disaproved 
Timour informed that the captive Ottoman was at the door ofhKriaa^ol^ 
his tent, than he graciously stepped forwards to receive him, seated 
him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity 
for his rank and misfortune. Alas ! said the emperor, the 
decree of fate is now accomplished by your own fault : it is the 
web which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which yourself 
have j^nted. I wished to spare, and even to assist, the champion 
of the Moslems ; you braved our threats ; you despised our friend- 
ship ; you forced us to enter your kingdom with our invincible 
armies. Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I am not 
ignorant of the fate which you reserved for myself and my 
troops. But I disdain to retaliate ; your life and honour are 
secure ; and I shall express my gratitude to God by my clemency 
to man.” The royal captive shewed some signs of repentance, 
accepted the humiliation of a robe of honour, and embraced with 
tears his son Mousa, who, at his request, was sought and found 
among the captives of the field. The Ottoman princes were 
lodged in a splendid pavilion ; and the I'espect of the guards could 
be surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival of the harem 
from Boursa, Timour restored the queen Despina and her daughter uitnroiva 
to their father and husband ; but he piously required that the 
Servian princess, who had hitherto been indulged in the pro- 
fession of Christianity, should embrace without delay the religion 
of the prophet. In the feast of victory, to which Bajazet was 
invited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head and a 
sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance of restoring him 
with an increase of glory to the throne of his ancestors. But 
the effect of this promise was disappointed by the sultan's un- 
timely death : amidst the care of the most skilful physicians, he 
expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, about 

Reiches, i. 252-6) ; who refers to three points unknown to Gibbon : (i) the silence 
of the eye witness, John Schiltberger, whom we have already seen captured in 
the battle of Nicopolis, and who was again captured by the Mongols at Angora ; 

(2) the evidence of the two oldest Ottoman historians, Neshri and Ashikpasha zade ; 

{ 3) the discussion and denial of the story by the later Ottoman historian Sad ad- Din. 

Hammer points out that the story arose out of a misconception of the words of 
Ashikpashazad^ and Neshri, who state that a litter, furnished with bars like a 
cage, was provided for Bayezid. Such litters were the kind of vehicle regularly 
used for conveying a prince’s harem.] 

[According to Ducas, Timur was playing chess at the moment of Bayezid’s 
arrival (p. 37).] 
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nine months after his defeat* The victor dropped a tear over 
his grave; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed to the 
mausoleum which he had erected at Boursa ; and his son Mousa, 
after receiving a rich present of gold and jewels, of horses and 
arms, was invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom of 
Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which has been 
extracted from his own memorials, and dedicated to his son and 
grandson, nineteen years after his decease ; and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, a manifest false- 
hood would have implied a satire on his real conduct. Weighty, 
indeed, is this evidence, adopted by all the Persian histories ; 
yet flattery, more especially in the East, is base and audacious ; 
and the harsh and ignominious treatment of Bajazet is attested 
by a chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be produced in the 
attested 3. order of their time and country. 1. The reader has not forgot 
by the garrison of French, whom the marshal Boucicault left behind 

him for the defence of Constantinople. They were on the spot 
to receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence of the over- 
throw of their great adversary ; and it is more than probable that 
some of them accompanied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. Fi'om their account, the hardships of the prison 
and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the marshaFs servant and 
historian, within the distance of seven years.^^ 2. The name of 
Poggius the Italian is deservedly famous among the revivers 
of learning in the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue on 
the vicissitudes of fortune was composed in his fiftieth year, 

See the history of Sherefeddin {1. v. c. 49, 52, 53, 59, 60). This work was 
finished at Shiraz, in the year 1424, and dedicated to Sultan Ibrahim, the son of 
Shai'okh, the son of Timour, who reigned in Farsistan in his father’s lifetime. 

56 After the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c., the learned d’Herbelot 
(Bibliot. Orient^e, p. 882) may affirm that this fable is not mentioned in the most 
authentic histories ; but his denial of the visible testimony of Arabshah leaves some 
room to suspect his accuracy. 

57 Et fut-lui-m^me {Bajazet) pris, et men^ en prison, en laquelle mourut de du7'e 
morti M^moires de Boucicault, p. i. c. 37. These Memoirs were composed 
while the Marshal was still governor of Genoa, from whence he was expelled in 
the year 1409 by a popular insurrection (Muratori Annali d’ltalia, tom. xii. p. 
473 j 474 )* [On Boucicaut’s Memoirs and Life see Delaville Le Roulx, La France 
en Orient au i4nie sifecle. Expeditions du Marechal Boucicaut, 2 vols., 1886.] 

58 The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writings of Poggius, 
in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant [a.d. 1720], and in the Biblio- 
theca Latina mediise et infimae /Etatis of Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305-308}. Poggius 
was born in the year 1380, and died in 1459. 

5S y'ije dialogue de Varietate Fortunss (of which a complete and elegant edition 
has been published at Paris in 1723, in 4to) was composed a short time before the 
death of Pope Martin V, (p. and consequently about the end of the year 14^0, 
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twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane,^^ 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious barbarians 
of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline, Poggius was informed 
by several ocular witnesses ; nor does he forget an example so 
apposite to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the 
Scythian confined like a wild beast in an iron cage and exhibited 
a spectacle to Asia. I might add the authority of two Italian 
chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at 
least that the same story, whether false or true, was imported 
into Europe with the first tidings of the revolution.®^ S. At the 3, by the 
time when Poggius flourished at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah ® 
composed at Damascus the florid and malevolent history of 
Timour, for which he had collected materials in his journeys 
over Turkey and Tartary. Without any possible correspond- 
ence between the Latin and the Arabian writer, they agree in 
the fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is a striking proof 
of their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah likewise relates 
another outrage, which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic 
and tender nature. His indiscreet mention of women and 
divorces was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar. In the 
feast of victory, the wine was served by female cup-bearers ; and 
the sultan beheld his own concubines and wives confounded 
among the slaves, and exposed, without a veil, to the eyes of 
intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it is said that his 
successors, except in a single instance, have abstained from 
legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman practice and belief, at 
least in the sixteenth century, is attested by the observing 
Busbequius,®^ ambassador from the court of Vienna to the great 
Soliman. 4. Such is the separation of language that the testi-ibytbe 
mony of a Greek is not less independent than that of a Latin or 
an Arab. 1 suppress the names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, wlm 

See a splendid and elegant encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36-39, ipse enim novi 
(says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris. . . . Regem vivum cepit, caveique in 
modum ferae inclusum per omnem Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandumque 
spectaculum fortunm. 

The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom, 
xix. p. 800), and the Annales Estenses (tom. xviii. p. 974). The two authors, 
Andrea de Redusiis de Qiiero and James de Delay to, were both contemporaries, 
and both chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of 
the former is the most positive. 

® 2 See Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled inregiones Rumseas, a.h. 

839 (A.D. 1435, 27th July), tom. ii. c. 2, p. 13. 

Busbequius in Legatione Turcic^, epist. i. p. 52. Yet his respectable autho- 
rity is somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amurath II. with a Servian, 
and of Mahomet II, with an Asiatic, princess (Cantemir, p. S3, 93). 
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flourished in a later period, and who speak in a less positive tone ; 
but more attention is due to George Phranza/’^ protovestiare of 
the last emperorS;, and who was born a year before the battle 
of Angora. Twenty-two years after that event, he was sent 
ambassador to Amurath the Second ; and the historian might 
converse with some veteran Janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan and had themselves seen him in his 
5 tjytne iron cage. 5 . The last evidence, in every sense, is that of the 
Turk Turkish annals, which have been consulted or transcribed by 
Leunclavius, Pocock, and Cantemir.^^ They unanimously de- 
plore the captivity of the iron cage ; and some credit may be 
allowed to national historians, who cannot stigmatize the Tartar 
without uncovering the shame of their king and country, 
probawe From tlicsc Opposite premises, a fair and moderate conclusion 
conciusiott deduced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faith- 

i fully described the first ostentatious interview, in which the 

conqueror, whose spirits were harmonized by success, aflected 
the character of generosity. But his mind was insensibly alienated 
by the unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his 
enemies, the Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ; and 
Timour betrayed a design of leading his royal captive in triumph 
to Samarcand. An attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging 
a mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to impose 
f a harsher restraint ; and, in his perpetual marches, an iron cage 

on a waggon might be invented, not as a wanton insult, but as 
a rigorous precaution. Timour had read in some fiibulous history 
a similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a king of Persia ; 
and Bajazet was condemned to represent the person, and expiate 
Deathof the guilt, of the Roman Caesar. But the strength of liis mind 
®5©?karcixand body fainted under the trial, and his premature death might, 
without injustice, be ascribed to the severity of Timour. Pie 
warred not with the dead ; a tear and a sepulchre were all that 
' he could bestow on a captive who was delivered from his power ; 

; and, if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over 

^ See the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. c. 29), and his life, in Hanckius {de 
, Script. Byzant. p. i. c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducas speak in general terms of 

Bajazet's chains. 

t Annales Leunclav. p. 321 ; Pocock, Prolegomen. ad Abulpharag. Dynast. ; 

Cantemir, p. 55. [See above note 53.] 

A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made prisoner, and inclosed in the figure 
of a cow's hide, by Maximian, or Galerius Caesar. Such is the fable related by 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 421, vers. Pocock). The recollection of the true his- 
tory (Decline and Fall, &c., vol, i. p. 371 sqq.) will teach us to appreciate the 
knowledge of the Orientals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 
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the ruins of Boursa, the greatest part of the province of Anatolia 
had been restored by the conqueror to their lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from theTemofthe 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in the hand Sowfi.n 
of Tim our ; his armies were invincible, his ambition was bound- 
less, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and convert the 
Christian kingdoms of the West, which already trembled at his 
name. He touched the utmost verge of the land ; but an in- 
superable, though narrow sea, rolled between the two continents 
of Europe and Asia ; and the lord of so many tomans, or myriads 
of liorse, was not master of a single galley. The two passages of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, 
were possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the Turks. 

On this great occasion, they forgot the difference of religion, to 
act with union and firmness in the common cause. The double 
straits were guarded with ships and fortifications; and they 
separately withheld the transports which Timour demanded of 
either nation, under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At 
the same time, they soothed his pride with tributary gifts and 
suppliant embassies, and prudently tempted him to retreat with 
the honours of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored 
his clemency for his father and himself; accepted, by a red 
patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which he 
already held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent wish of 
casting himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. 

The Greek emperor (either John or Manuel) submitted to pay 
the same tribute which he had stipulated with the Turkish 
sultan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absolve his conscience as soon as the Mogul arms 
had retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of nations 
ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of vast and 
romantic compass : a design of subduing Egypt and Africa, 
marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after imposing his yoke on the 
kingdoms of Christendom, of returning home by the deserts of 

Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, like a curious traveller, the straits of Galli- 
poli and Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of these events, I have compai-ed 
the narratives and prejudices of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The 
Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union of the Christians andOttomaus 
(Vie de Timour, p. 96). 

^8 Since the name of Caasar. had been transferred to the sultans of Roum, the 
Greek princes of Constantinople (Sherefeddin, L v. c. 54) were confounded with the 
Christian lords of Gallipoli, Thessalonica, &c. under the title of Tekkur, which is 
derived by corruption from the genitive roiJ xvptov (Cantemir, p. 51). 
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Russia and Tartary. This remote and perhaps imaginary danger 
was averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt ; the honours 
of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy of 
Timour; and a rare gift of a giraffe, or camelopard, and nine 
ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of the African 
world. Our imagination is not less astonished by the portrait of 
a Mogul, who, in his camp before Smyrna, meditates and almost 
accomplishes the invasion of the Chinese empire. Timour was 
urged to this enterprise by national honour and religious zeal. 
The torrents which he had shed of Musulman blood could be 
expiated only by an equal destruction of the inf dels ; and, as he 
now stood at the gates of paradise, he might best secure his 
glorious entrance by demolishing the idols of China, founding 
mosques in every city, and establishirig the profession of faith in 
one God and his prophet Mahomet. The recent expulsion of 
the house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul name ; and the 
disorders of the empire afforded ^e fairest opportunity for re- 
venge. The illustrious Hongvdu, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of Angora ; and his 
grandson, a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in a palace, 
after a million of Chinese had |jerished in the civil war.'^<^ Before 
he evacuated A.natolia, Timour dispatched beyond the Sihoon a 
numerous army, or rather colony, of his old and new subjects, 
to open the road, to subdu^ the Pagan Calmucks and Mungals, 
and to found cities and ptiagazines in the desert ; and, by the 
diligence of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect map and 
description of the unknown regions from the source of the Irtish 
to the wall of China. During these preparations, the emperor 
achieved the final conquest of Georgia; passed the winter on 
the banks of the Araxes ; appeased the troubles of Persia ; and 
slowly returned to his capital, after a campaign of four years 
and nine months. 

Hiatritimph On the throne of Samarcand,'^^ he displayed, in a short repose, 

A.Ri454,jSy- his magnificence and power ; listened to the complaints of the 

stfjSry people ; distributed a just measure of rewards and punishments ; 


68 See Sherefeddin, 1 . v. c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the road to China, 
which Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical colours. 

76 Synopsis Hist. Sinicae, p. 74-76 (in the ivth part of the Relations de Th6ve- 
not), Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine (tom, i. p. 507, 508, folio edition) ; and for the 
chronology of the Chinese Emperors, de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. 
P- 72* 

71 For the return, triumph, and death of Timour, see Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 1-30) 
and Arabshah (tom. il c. 35-47). 
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employed his riches in the architecture of palaces and temples ; 
and gave audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, 
Tartary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of 
tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental artists. The 
marriage of six of the emperor's grandsons was esteemed an act of 
religion as well as of paternal tenderness ; and the pomp of the 
ancient caliphs was revived in their nuptials. They were cele- 
brated in the gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumerable 
tents and pavilions, which displayed the luxury of a great city, 
and the spoils of a victorious camp. Whole forests were cut 
down to supply fuel for the kitchens ; the plain was spread with 
pyramids of meat and vases of every liquor, to which thousands 
of guests were courteously invited. The orders of the state and 
the nations of the earth were marshalled at the royal banquet ; 
nor were the ambassadors of Europe (says the haughty Persian) 
excluded from the feast ; since even the casses, the smallest of 
fish, find their place in the ocean. The public joy was testified 
by illuminations and masquerades; the trades of Samarcand 
passed in review ; and every trade was emulous to execute some 
quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art. After the marriage-contracts had been ratified 
by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides retired to their 
nuptial chambers ; nine times, according to the Asiatic fashion, 
they were dressed and undressed ; and at each change of apparel 
pearls and rubies were howered on their heads, and contemptu- 
ously abandoned to their attendants, A general indulgence was 
proclaimed ; every law was relaxed, every -pleasure was allowed ; 
the people was free, the sovereign was idle ; and the historian 
of Timour may remark that, after devoting fifty years to the 
attainment of empire, the only happy period of his life were the 
two months in which he ceased to exercise his power. But he 
was soon awakened to the cares of government and war. The 
standard was unfurled for the invasion of China : the emirs made 
their report of two hundred thousand, the select and veteran 
soldiers of Iran and Turan; their baggage and provisions were 

Sherefeddin ( 1 . xi. c. 24) mentions the ambassadors of one of the most potent 
sovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry III. King of Castile ; and the 
curious relation of his two embassies is still extant, Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1 . xix. 
c. II, tom. ii. p. 329, 330, Advertissement a I’Hist. de Timur Bee, p. 28-33. 
There appears likewise to have been some correspondence between the Mogul 
emperor, and the cevirt of Charles VII. King of France (Histoire de France, par 
Velly et Villaret, tom. xii. p. 336). [The account of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo of 
his embassy to the court of Timour in 1403-6, has been translated, with elucida- 
tions, by Sir Clements R, Markham, for the Hakluyt Society, 1859, j 
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transported by five hundred great waggons, and an immense train 
of horses and camels ; and the troops might prepare for a long 
absence, since more than six months were employed in the tran- 
quil journey of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age 
nor the severity of the winter could retard the impatience of 
Timour ; he mounted on horseback, passed the Sihoon on the 
ice, marched seventy-six parasangs, three hundred miles, from 
his capital, and pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of 
Otrar, where he was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, 
and the indiscreet use of iced water, accelerated the progress of 
his fever ; and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth 
year of his age, thirty-five years after he had ascended the throne 
ofZagatai. His designs were lost; his armies were disbanded ; 

^dea|uon China was saved ; and, fourteen years after his decease, the most 
powerful of his children sent an embassy of friendship and com- 
^ merce to the court of Pekin7^ 

Character The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West ; his 

a^^ritaof pQg^erity is still invested with the Imperial title; and the admira- 
tion of his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, may be 
justified in some degree by the praise or confession of his bitterest 
enemies.^^ Although he was lame of an hand and foot, his form 
and stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his vigorous 
health, so essential to himself and to the world, was corroborated 
by temperance and exercise. In his familiar discourse he was 
grave and modest, and, if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 

See the translation of the Persian account of their embassy, a curious and 
original piece (in the ivth part of the Relations de Th^venot). They presented the 
emperor of China with an old horse which Timour had formerly rode. It was in 
the year 1419, that they departed from the court of Herat, to which place they 
returned in 1422 from Pekin. [Timur died in February, 1405, see Elias and Ross, 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 54 note.] 

74 From Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 96. The oright or softer colours are borrowed 
from Sherefeddin, d’Herbelot, and the Institutions. [In one important respect 
Gibbon’s account of Timur and his work is deficient. He has not realised, 
or brought out, the fact that the greatest result of Timur’s empire was the victory 
of Islam in Central Asia. Timur acted from the beginning in close co-operation 
with the Musulman ecclesiastics ofTransoxiana, and when he won supreme power, 
he did away with the Mongol and Turkish legislative system of Chingiz and substi- 
tuted the law of Islam. In regard to the very foundations of the political constitu- 
tion there is a vast difference between the two systems. Chingiz and his successors 
were subject to the law (the Yfisak) and bound by its provisions ; whereas according 
to the principles of Islam the head of the state is not bound by the law, but is 
responsible only to God. Thus the will of the sovereign is set above the law. 
Timur then broke completely, with the Mongol tradition, .such as it had been 
developed under Chinese influence, and drew the Turks of Central Asia out of 
touch with the far East. As the Mongol power in China was overthrown about 
the same time by the revolution which set the Ming dynasty on the throne ( A,D. 
1370), this period marks a general decline of Mongol influence in Asia.] 
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he spoke with fluency and elegance the Persian and Turkish 
idioms. It was his delight to converse with the learned on 
topics of history and science ; and the amusement of his leisure 
hours was the game of chess, which he improved or corrupted 
with new refinements.^^ In his religion, he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, Musulman ; but his sound 
understanding may tempt us to believe that a superstitious 
reverence for omens and prophecies, for saints and astrologers, 
was only affected as an instrument of policy. In the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, without a 
I'ebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce his affections, 
or a minister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest maxim 
that, whatever might be the consequence, the word of the prince 
should never be disputed or recalled ; but his foes have maliciously 
observed that the commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and favour. His sons 
and grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and-thirty at his decease, 
were his first and most submissive subjects ; and, whenever they 
deviated from their duty, they were corrected, according to the 
laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and afterwards restored to 
honour and command. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of 
the social virtues ; perhaps he was not incapable of loving his 
friends and pardoning his enemies; but the rules of morality 
are founded on the public interest ; and it may be sufficient to 
applaud the wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by which 
he is not impoverished, and for the justice by which he is 
strengthened and enriched. To maintain the harmony of 
authority and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect the 
weak, to reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness from 
his dominions, to secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain 
the depredations of the soldier, to cherish the labours of the 
husbandman, to encourage industry and learning, and, by an 
equal and modern assessment, to increase the revenue without 
increasing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince ; but, in 
the discharge of these duties, he finds an ample and immediate 

'^'5 His new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 squares, to 56 pieces 
and 110 or 130 squares. But, except in his court, the old game has been thought 
sufficiently elaborate. The Mogul emperor was rather pleased than hurt with 
the victory of a subject ; a chess-player will feel the value of this encomium I 

'^<>See Sherefeddin, L v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 803) re- 
proves the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to the Koran 
the Yacsay or Law of Zingis (cui Deus maledicat) : nor will he believe that Sharokh 
had abolished the use and authority of that Pagan code, 
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recompense. Timour miglit boast that, at his accession to tlie 
throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, whilst under 
his prosperous monarchy, a child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the East to the West. Such was his 
confidence of merit that from this reformation he derived excuse 
for his victories and a title to universal dominion. The four 
following observations will serve to appreciate his claim to the 
public gratitude ; and perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul 
emperor was rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind, 
1. If some partial disorders, some local oppressions, were healed 
by the sword of Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious 
than the disease. By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the 
petty tyrants of Pema might afflict their subjects ; hut whole 
nations were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. The 
ground which had been occupied by fiourishing cities was often 
marked by his abominable trophies, by columns or pyramids 
of human beads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, were 
sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence, and by 
his troops ; and perhaps his conscience would have been startled 
if a priest or philosopher had dared to number the millions of 
victims whom he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace 
and order. 2. His most destructive wars were rather inroads 
than conquests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hin- 
dostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope 
or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. From thence 
he departed, laden with spoil ; but he left behind him neither 
troops to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to protect 
the obedient, natives. When he had broken the fabric of their 
ancient government, he abandoned them to the evils which his 
invasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which he 
laboured to cultivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of 
his family. But his peaceful labours were often interrupted, and 
sometimes blasted, by the absence of the conqueror. While he 
triumphed on the Volga or the Ganges, his seiwants, and even 
his sons, forgot their master and their duty. The public and 

Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, I must refer to an anticipation 
in the third volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a single note (p. 427, note 
26), accumulates near 300,000 heads of the monuments of his cruelty. Except in 
Rowe’s play on the fifth of November, I did not expect to hear of Timour’s amiable 
moderation (White’s preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a generous enthusiasm in 
the reader, and still more in the editor, of the Institutions. 
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private injuries were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour of 
inquiry and punishment ; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour, as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy, 

4. Wliatsoever might be the blessings of his administration, 
they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was the ambition of his children and grandchildren,^^ the 
enemies of each other and of the people. A fragment of the 
empire was upheld with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest 
son ; but after his decease, the scene was again involved in dark- 
ness and blood ; and before the end of a century Transoxiana 
and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the North, and 
the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The race of reabar, hia 
Timour would have been extinct, if an hero, his descendant in 
the frfth degree, had not fled before the Uzbek arms to the 
conquest of Hindostan. His successors (the Great Moguls’^®) 
extended their sway from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape 
Comorin, and from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal, Since the 
reign of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved; their rAnraMzib. 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber; 
the riches of their kingdoms is now possessed by a company of 
Christian merchants, of a remote island in the Northern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. ThecavUwarsof 
massy trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did thel^SA.D. 
hurricane pass away than it again rose with fresh vigour and ^ 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every sense, had 
evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities without a palace, a treas- 
ure, or a king. The open country was overspread with hordes 
of shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the 
recent conquests of Bajazet were restored to the emirs, one 
of whom, in base revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; and his 
five sons were eager, by civil discord, to consume the remnant 
of their patrimony. I shall enumerate their names in the order 
of their age and actions. 1. It is doubtful, whether I relate i. Muatapha 









*^8 Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshah, and M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. 1 . xx.), Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah {p, 1-62). The 
story of Timour’s descendants is imperfectly told ; and the second and third parts 
of Sherefeddin are unknown, 

- 79 Shah Allum [Shah-Alam, a.d. 1759-1806], the present Mogul, is in the four- 

teenth [rather fifteenth from Babar, who was fifth from Timur] degree from Timour 
by Miran Shah, his third son. See the iid volume of Dow’s History of Hindustan 
[The shadowy survival of the Mogul empire ceased to exist in 1857.] 

80 The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are related, 
according to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir (p. 58-82). Of the Greeks, 
Chalcondyles ( 1 . iv, and v.), Phranza ( 1 . i. c. 30-32) and Ducas (c. 18-27), 
is the most copious and best informed. 
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the story of the true Mitst^phayOV ot an impostor who personated 
that lost prince.®^ He fought by his father's side in the battle 
of Angora ; but, when the captive sultan was permitted to in- 
quire for his children^ Mousa alone could be found ; and the 
Turkish historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, are 
persuaded that his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he was con- 
cealed twelve years from his friends and enemies, till he emerged 
in Thessaly and was hailed by a numerous party as the son and 
successor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have been his 
last, had not the true, or false, Mustapha been saved by the 
Greeks and restored, after the decease of his brother Mahomet, 
to liberty and empire. A degenerate mind seemed to ai'gue 
his spurious birth ; and, if, on the throne of Hadrianople, he was 
adored as the Ottoman sultan, his flight, his fetters, and an 
ignominious gibbet delivered the impostor to popular contempt. 
A similar character and claim was asserted by several rival pre- 
tenders ; thirty persons are said to have suffered under the 
name of Mustapha ; and these frequent executions may perhaps 
insinuate that the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father's captivity, Isa 
reigned for some time in the neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, 
and the Black Sea ; and his ambassadors were dismissed from 
the presence of Timour with fair promises and honourable gifts. 
But their master was soon deprived of his province and life by 
a jealous brother, the sovereign of Amasia ; and the final event 
suggested a pious allusion that the law of Moses and Jesus, of 
Isa and Mousa, had been abrogated by the greater Mahomet. 
3. 8 oilman is not numbered in the list of the Turkish emperors ; 
yet he checked the victorious progress of the Moguls, and after 
their departure united for a while the thrones of Hadrianople 
and Boursa. In war, he was brave, active, and fortunate; his 
courage was softened by clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed 
by presumption, and corrupted by intemperance and idleness. 

81 pt is difficult to decide whether he was an impostor, as the Ottoman, or 
genuine, as the Greek, historians allege. Zinkeisen leaves the question open 
(i. 3B3-384) but with an inclination to the former opinion ; Hammer argues for 
the view that the claimant was the true Mustapha, i. 297.] 

82 Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 26, whose testimony on this occasion is weighty and 
valuable. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) is likewise confirmed by 
Sherefeddin ( 1 . v. c. 57). 

83 [Mohammad defeated Isa in battle at Ulubad, a.d. 1403, and again in 1404 
(Sad ad-Din, transl. Bratutti, p. 284).] 
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He relaxed the nerves of discipline in a government where 
either the subject or the sovereign must continually tremble ; 
his vices alienated the chiefs of the army and the law ; and his 
daily drunkenness^ so contemptible in a prince and a man, was 
doubly odious in a disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of 
intoxication, he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; and, as he 
fled from Hadrianople towards the Byzantine capital, Soliman 
was overtaken and slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years 
and ten months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded him as 4 . Mousa, a.©. 
the slave of the Moguls ; his tributary kingdom of Anatofia was 
confined within a narrow limit, nor could his broken militia and 
empty treasury contend with the hardy and veteran bands of 
the sovereign of Romania. Moiisa fled in disguise from the 
palace of Boursa ; traversed the Propontis in an open boat ; 
wandered over the Walachian and Servian hills ; and, after some 
vain attempts, ascended the throne of Hadrianople, so recently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of three years 
and a half, his troops were victorious against the Christians of 
Hungary and the Morea ; but Mousa was ruined by his timorous 
disposition and unseasonable clemency. After resigning the 
sovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a victim to the perfidy of his 
ministers and the superior ascendant of his brother Mahomet. 

5. The final victory of Mahomet was the just recompense of hiss. MaSiometi. 
prudence and moderation. Before his father's captivity, the 
royal youth had been entrusted with the government of Amasia, 
thirty days' journey from Constantinople and the Turkish frontier 
against the Christians of Trebizond and Georgia. The castle, 
in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed impregnable ; and the city of 
Amasia,^^ which is equally divided by the river Iris, rises on 
either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and represents, on a 
smaller scale, the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle 
of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without provoking the conqueror, 
maintained his silent independence, and chased from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host. He relieved himself from 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Isa; but in the contests of 
their more powerful brethren his firm neutrality was respected ;jVictory of 
till, after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the heir andoveiSalt 
avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained Ana-neaJsopSaj 
tolia by treaty and Romania by arms; and the soldier who 

s^Arabsbah, loc. citaf. Abulfeda, Geograph, tab. jcvii. p. 302. Busbequius, 
epist. 1, p. 96, 97, in Itinere C.P. et Amagiano, 
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presented him with the head of Moiisa was rewarded as the 
benefactor of his king and country. The eight years of his sole 
and peaceful reign were usefully employed in banishing the vices 
of civil discord, and restoring, on a firmer basis, the fabric of 
the Ottoman monarchy. His last care was the choice of two 
' vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim/® who might guide the youth of his 

Eeignof son Amurath ; and such was their union and prudence that they 

i SSiS-m, concealed, above forty days, the emperor s death, till the arrival 

mreb. successor in the palace of Boursa. A new w'ar was kindled 

in Europe by the prince, or impostor, Mustapha ; the first vizir 
; lost his army and his head ; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, 

whose name and family are still revered, extinguished the last 
pretender to the throne of Bajazet, and closed the scene of 
domestic hostility. 

; Ka-tmiottof In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed the body of 
■ the nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the empire ; 

j ^ and Romania and Anatolia, so often torn asunder by private 

ambition, were animated by a strong and invincible tendency 
? of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed the Christian 

f powers; and, had they occupied, with a confederate fleet, the 

straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have 
been speedily annihilated. But the schism of the West, and 
the factions and wars of France and England, diverted the 
Latins from this generous enterprise ; they enjoyed the present 
j respite without a thought of futurity ; and were often tempted 

i by a momentary interest to serve the common enemy of their 

I religion. A colony of Genoese,®^ which had been planted at 

1 Phocsea on the Ionian coast, was enriched by the lucrative 

i monopoly of alum ; and their tranquillity, under the Turkish 

I 

i [Mohammad’s character was marked by justice, mildness, and freedom from 

j: fanaticism.] 

j /®The virtues of Ibrahim are praised by a contemporary Greek (Ducas, c. 25), 

I His descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey ; they content themselves with the 

i administration of his pious foundations, are excused from public olEfices, and receive 

! two annual visits from the sultan (Cantemir, p. 76). 

f ^See Pachymer(l. v. c. 29), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. i.), Sherefeddin (1. 

! V. c. 57), and Ducas (c. 25). The last of these, a curious and careful observer, is 

; entitled, trom his birth and station, to particular credit in all that concerns Ionia 

and the islands. Among the nations that resorted to New Phocsea he mentions 
I the English (lyy^voi ) : an early evidence of Mediterranean trade, 

j, the spirit of navigation and freedom of ancient Phocsea, or rather of the 

i; Phocseans, consult the first book of Herodotus, and the Geographical Index of his 

j! last and learned French translator, M. Larcher (tom. vil p. 299). 

{ Phocaea is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places 

I productive of alum ; he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the second the isle of 
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empire, was secured by the annual payment of tribute. In the 
last civil war of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor, Adorno, 
a bold and ambitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath ; 
and undertook, with seven stout galleys, to transport him from 
Asia to Europe. The sultan and five hundred guards embarked 
on board the admiral’s ship, which was manned by eight hundred 
of the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in their hands ; 
nor can we, without reluctance, applaud the fidelity of Adorno, 
who, in the midst of the passage, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They landed 
in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; two thousand Italians, armed 
with lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest 
of Hadrianople ; and this venal service was soon repaid by the 
ruin of the commerce and colony of Phocsea. 

If Timour had generously marched at the request, and to the state of the 
relief of, the Greek emperor, he might be entitled to the praise 
and gratitude of the Christians,^® But a Musulman, who carried 
into Georgia the sword of persecution, and respected the holy 
warfare of Bajazet, was not disposed to pity or succour the idola^ 
iers of Europe. The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; 
and the deliverance of Constantinople was the accidental conse- 
quence. When Manuel abdicated the government, it was his 
prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of the church and 
state might be delayed beyond his unhappy days ; and, after his 
return from a western pilgrimage, he expected every hour the 
news of the sad catastrophe. On a sudden, he was astonished 
and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, 
and the captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel immediately sailed 
from Modon in the Morea ; ascended the throne of Constanti- 
nople ; and dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile in 
the isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were 
soon introduced to his presence ; but their pride was fallen, their 

Melos, whose alum mines are described by To urnefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a traveller 
and a naturalist. After the loss of Phocaea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that 
useful mineral in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

90 The writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity is our ingenious 
Sir William Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 349, 350, 8vo edition}, that lover of 
exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, &c. and the passage of the Danube, 
his Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires, and refuses the city oi Constantine. His 
flattering pencil deviates in every line from the truth of history ; yet his pleasing 
fictions are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

9 ^ For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet I, and Amurath 11 . seethe 
Othman history of Cantemir (p. 70-95), and the three Greeks, Chalcondyles, 

Pliranza, and Ducas, who is still superior to his rivals. 
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tone was modest ; they were awed by the just apprehension 
lest the Greeks should open to the Moguls the gates of Europe, 
Soliman saluted the emperor by the name of father ; solicited 
at his hands the government or gift of Romania ; and promised 
to deserve his favour by inviolable friendship, and the restitution 
of Thessalonica, with the most important places along the Stry- 
mon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The alliance of Soliman 
exposed the emperor to the enmity and revenge of Mousa. The 
Turks appeared in arms before the gates of Constantinople ; but 
they were repulsed by sea and land ; and, unless the city was 
guarded by some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must have 
wondered at their own triumph. But, instead of prolonging the 
division of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manuel 
was tempted to assist the most formidable of the sons of Baja- 
zet. He concluded a treaty with Mahomet, whose progress was 
checked by the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli : the sultan 
and his troops were transported over the Bosphorus ; he was 
hospitably entertained in the capital; and his successful sally 
was the first step to the conquest of Romania. The ruin was 
suspended by the prudence and moderation of the conqueror ; 
he faithfully discharged his own obligations, and those of Soli- 
man ; respected the laws of gratitude and peace ; and left the 
emperor guardian of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of 
saving them from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. 
But the execution of his last testament would have offended the 
national honour and religion ; and the divan unanimously pro- 
nounced that the royal youths should never be abandoned to 
the custody and education of a Christian dog. On this refusal, 
the Byzantine councils were divided ; but the age and caution 
of Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son, John; and 
they unsheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing 
the true or false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a 
captive and hostage, and for whose maintenance they received 
an annual pension of three hundred thousand aspei's,^- At the 
door of his prison, Mustapha subscribed to every proposal; and 

The Turkish asper (from the Greek ao-«-po9 [= white]) is, or was, a piece of 
white or silver money, at present much debased, but which was formerly equivalent 
to the 54th part, at least, of a Venetian ducat, or sequin ; and the 300,000 aspers, a 
princely allowance or royal tribute, may be computed at 2500L sterling (Leunclav. 
Pandect. Turc. p. 406-408). [Cantacuscino (in Sansovino, Historia Universale de 
Turchi, foL ii v.) counts 54 aspers to a sultanin or ducat, and this was still the 
value about the beginning of the i6th century, but in the reign of Selim I., before 
1520, 60 aspers went to a ducat, and this value was maintained during the reign of 
Siilayman and Selim II.] 
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the keys of Gallipoli^ or rather of Europe, were stipulated as 
the price of his deliverance. But no sooner was he seated on 
the throne of Romania than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors 
with a smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the 
day of judgment, he would rather answer for the violation of an 
oath than for the surrender of a Musulman city into the hands 
of the infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy of the 
two rivals ; from whom he had sustained, and to whom he had 
offered, an injury ; and the victory of Amurath was followed, in 
the ensuing spring, by the siege of Constantinople.^^ 

The religious merit of subduing the city of the Caesars at- siege of 
tracted from Asia a crowd of volunteers, who aspired to theSjSby^' 
crown of martyrdom. Their military ardour was inflamed by the iTi1i22,Sth 
promise of rich spoils and beautiful females ; and the sultan's 
ambition was consecrated by the presence and prediction of 
Seid Bechar, a defendant of the prophet, who arrived in the 
camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five hundred disciples. 

But he might blush, if a fanatic could blush, at the failure of 
his assurances. The strength of the walls resisted an army of 
two hundred thousand Turks ; their assaults were repelled by 
the sallies of the Greeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the 
old resources of defence were opposed to the new engines of 
attack ; and the enthusiasm of the dervish, who was snatched to 
heaven in visionary converse with Mahomet, was answered by 
the credulity of the Christians, who hekeld the Virgin Mary, in 
a violet garment, walking on the rampart and animating their 
courage.^® After a siege of two months, Amurath was recalled 
to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had been kindled by 
Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by the death of a 
guiltless brother. While he led his Janizaries to new conquests 
in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a 

For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and contemporary 
narrative of John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, at the end of his edition of 
Acropolita (p, 188-199). 

Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Bechar, without naming him, 
supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed, in his amours, the privilege of a 
prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek nuns were promised to the saint and his 
disciples. 

®®[This number, given by Ducas and Phrantzes, is obviously a gross exaggera- 
tion, perhaps a slip of the pen. Cp. Zinkeisen i. 524 (and 527), who think the 
besiegers did not exceed 40,000 or 50,000. According to Cananus the first corps 
brought against the city was 10,000; then followed “another army "like a hail 
storm, p. 459 ed. Bonn.] 

For this miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the Musulman saint ; 
but who will bear testimony for Seid Bechar ? 
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servile and precarious respite of thirty years. Manuel sank 
!Hie emperor into the grave; and John Palseologus was permitted to reign^ 
for an annual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers, and the 
Sat dereliction of almost all that he held beyond the suburbs of 
October Constantinople. 

SwceSSmd establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire, 

ottoma^^® the first merit must doubtless be assigned to the personal quali- 
ties of the sultans ; since, in human life, the most important 
scenes will depend on the character of a single actor. By some 
shades of wisdom and virtue they may be discriminated from 
each other; but, except in a single instance, a period of nine 
JAB. 1299 - reigns and two hundred and sixty-five years is occupied from 
^ the elevation of Othman to the death of Soliman, by a rare 
series of warlike and active princes, who impressed their sub- 
jects with obedience and their enemies with terror. Instead of 
the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were 
educated in the council and the field ; from early youth they 
were entrusted by their fathers with the command of provinces 
and armies ; and this manly institution, which was . often pro- 
ductive of civil war, must have essentially contributed to the 
discipline and vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot 
style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants or 
successors of the apostle of God ; and the kindred which they 
claim with the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis appears to 
be founded in flattery rather than in truth. Their origin is 
obscure ; but their sacred and indefeasible right, which no time 
can erase and no violence can infringe, was soon and unalterably 
implanted in the minds of their subjects. A weak or vicious 
sultan may be deposed and strangled ; but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot ; nor has the most daring rebel 
presumed to ascend the throne of his lawful sovereign. While 
the transient dynasties of Asia have been continually subverted 
by a crafty vizir in the palace or a victorious general in the camp, 
the Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the practice of 
five centuries, and is now incorporated with the vital principle 
of the Turkish nation. 

^'^See Rycaut ( 1 . i. c. 13). The Turkish sultans assume the title of Khan. Yet 
Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at the battle of 
Salankamen in 1691 (Cantemir, p, 382), presumed to say that all the successors of 
Soliman had been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to abolish the race 
(Marsigli State Militare. &c. p. 28). This political heretic was a good Whig, and 
justified, against the French ambassador, the revolution of England (Mignot, 
Hist, des Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 434). His presumption condemns the singular 
exception of continuing offices in the same family. 
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To the spirit and constitution of that nation a strong and 
singular influence may, however, be ascribed. The primitive S 
subjects of Othman were the four hundred families of wander- 
ing Turkmans, who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are still covered with 
the white and black tents of their rustic brethren. But this 
original drop was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and van- 
quished subjects who, under the name of Turks, are united by 
the common ties of religion, language, and manners. In the 
cities, from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national appellation is 
common to all the Moslems, the first and most honourable in- 
habitants ; but they have abandoned, at least in Romania, the 
villages and the cultivation of the land to the Christian peasants. 

In the vigorous age of the Ottoman government, the Turks were 
themselves excluded from all civil and military honours ; and 
a servile class, an artificial people, was raised by the discipline 
of education to obey, to conquer, and to command. From the 
time of Orchan and the first Amurath, the sultans were per- 
suaded that a government of the sword must be renewed in each 
generation with new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and war- 
like natives of Europe. The provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia became the perpetual seminary of 
the Turkish army ; and, when the royal fifth of the captives was 
diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, of the fifth child, or of 
every fifth year, was rigorously levied on the Christian families.^^*^ 
At the age of twelve or fourteen years,’^®^ the most robust youths 
were torn from their parents ; their names were enrolled in a 
book; and from that moment they were clothed, taught, and 
maintained for the public service. According to the promise 
of their appearance, they were selected for the royal schools 
of Boursa, Pera, and Hadrianople, entrusted to the care of the 
bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. 

It was the first care of their masters to instruct them in the 
Turkish language ; their bodies were exercised by every labour 
that could fortify their strength ; they learned to wrestle, to 

99 Cbalcondyles (1. v. ) and Ducas (c. z$) exhibit the rude lineaments of the Otto- 
man policy, and the transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. 

^90 [It is uncertain at what time the rule of levying this tribute every 5th year was 
introduced ; it had become established by the time of Selim I. ; but the tribute 
was sometimes exacted oftener, and many witnesses say “ every three years Cp. 
Zinkeisen, iii. p. 216.] 

191 [In earlier times, the age seems to have been younger — six or seven.] 
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leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket ; till they were drafted into the chambers and companies 
of the Janizaries, and severely trained in the military or monas- 
tic discipline of the order. The youths most conspicuous for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the inferior class 
ogiSj Agiamoglans, or the more liberal rank of IchoglanSy of whom 

the former were attached to the palace, and the latter to the 
person of the prince. In four successive schools, under the rod 
of the white eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship and of darting 
the javelin were their daily exercise, while those of a more 
studious cast applied themselves to the study of the Koran and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. As they 
advanced in seniority and merit, they were gradually dismissed 
to military, civil, and even ecclesiastical employments ; the 
longer their stay, the higher was their expectation ; till, at a 
mature period, they were admitted into the number of the forty 
agas, who stood before the sultan, and were promoted by his 
choice to the government of provinces and the first honours of 
the empire. Such a mode of institution was admirably adapted 

to the form and spirit of a despotic monarchy. The ministers 
and generals were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the em- 
peror, to whose bounty they were indebted for their instruction 
and support. When they left the seraglio, and suffered their 
beards to grow as the symbol of enfranchisement, they found 
themselves in an important office, without faction or friendship, 
without parents and without heirs, dependent on the hand 
which had raised them from the dust, and which, on the slight- 
est displeasure, could break in pieces these statues of glass, as 
they are aptly termed by the Turkish proverb In the slow 
and painful steps of education, their character and talents were 
unfolded to a discerning eye : the rnaii, naked and alone, was 
reduced to the standard of his personal merit ; and, if the 

102 This sketch of the Turkish education and discipline is chiefly borrowed from 
Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, the State Militare del’ Imperio Ottomano 
of Count Marsigli (in Haya, 1732, in folio), and a Description of the Seraglio, ap- 
proved by Mr. Greaves himself, a curious traveller, and inserted in the second 
volume of his works. [One important feature of the Ottoman education was that 
pains were taken to discover the natural faculties of each individual and to train 
him for the work to which he was best adapted. On the history of the Janissaries, 
their organisation and duties, the variations in their effective strength, see A. Djevad 
Bey, Etat militaire Ottoman, vol. i. 1882. There is a good brief account of the 
military establishment in Ranke’s little work on the Ottoman Empire (Engl, transl. 
by Kelly, 1843).] 

losprom the series of 115 vizirs till the siege of Vienna (Marsigli, p, 13), thei? 
place may be valued at three years and a half purchase. 
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sovereign had wisdom to choose, he possessed a pure and bound- 
less liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were trained 
by the virtues of abstinence to those of action ; by the habits of 
submission, to those of command. A similar spirit was diffused 
among the troops ; and their silence and sobriety, their patience 
and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of their Christ- 
ian enemies.^^^ Nor can the victory appear doubtful, if we 
compare the discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, the ignorance of 
the new levies, the mutinous temper of the veterans, and the 
vices of intemperance and disorder which so long contaminated 
the armies of Europe, 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire and the ad-inventiottaad 
jacent kingdoms would have been some more powerful weapon, powdw™" 
some discovery in the ai*t of war, that should give them a decisive 
superiority over their Turkish foes. Such a weapon was in their 
hands ; such a discovery had been made in the critical moment 
of their fate. The chymists of China or Europe had found, by 
casual or elabox'ate experiments, that a mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal produces, with a spark of fire, a tremen- 
dous explosion. It was soon observed that, if the expansive 
force were compressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron 
might be expelled with irresistible and destructive velocity. 

The precise aera of the invention and application of gunpowder 
is involved in doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; yet 
we may clearly discern that it was known before the middle of 
the fourteenth century; and that, before the end of the same, 
the use of artillery in battles and sieges, by sea and land, was 
familiar to the states of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and 
England. The priority of nations is of small account ; none 

See the entertaining and judicious letters of Busbequius. 

105 The xst and sd volumes of Dr. Watson’s Chemical Essays contain two 
valuable discourses on the discovery and composition of gunpowder. 

106 On this subject, modern testimonies cannot be trusted. The original pas- 
sages are collected by Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. i, p. 675, Bombarda). But in 
the early doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fire, and effect, that seem to express 
our artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greek fire. For 
the English cannon at Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1 . xii, c. 65) 
must be weighed against the silence of Froissard [and the English authorities]. 

Yet Muratori (Antiquit. Italise medii vEvi, tom. ii. Dissert, xxvi. p. 514, 515) has 
produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (de Remediis utriusque Fortunse 
Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial thunder, nuperxzxz., 
nunc communis. [La Cabane, De la poudre ;&l canon et de son introduction en 
France, 1845 ; Reinaud et Fav$, Pu feu griSgois et des origines de la poudre k 
canon, 1860,3 
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could derive any exclusive benefit from their previous or superior 
knowledge ; and in the common improvement they stood on the 
same level of relative power and military science. Nor was it 
possible to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the church • 
it was disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates and 
the selfish policy of rivals ; and the sultans had sense to adopt 
and wealth to reward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The 
Genoese who transported Amurath into Europe must be accused 
as his preceptors ; and it was probably by their hands that his 
cannon was cast and directed at the siege of Constantinople. ^<>7 
The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; but in the general 
warfare of the age the advantage was on side who were 
most commonly the assailants; for a while the proportion of 
the attack and defence was suspended ; and this thundering 
artilleiy was pointed against the walls and turrets which had 
been erected only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity, 
by the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was communicated 
Without repr^ch to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their allies 
against the Ottoman power. The secret was soon propagated 
to the extremities of Asia; and the advantage of the European 
was confined to his easy victories over the savages of the new 
world. If we contrast the rapid progress of this mischievous 
discovery with the slow and laborious advances of reason, science, 
and the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his temper, 
will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 

Ta cannon, which Ducas (c. 30) first introduces before Belgrade 
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CHAPa?EB LXVI 

Applications of the Eastern Emperors to the Popes — Visits to the 
West, of John the First, Manuel, and John the Second, Palceo- 
logus — Union of the Greek and Latin Churches, promoted by 
the Council of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florence — 

State of Literature at Constantinople — Its Revival in Italy by 
the Greek Fugitives — Curiosity and Emulation of the Latins 

In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, their friendly Embaaay of 
or hostile aspect towards the pope and the Latins may be ob- SidronS*to 
served as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress^ as the 
scale of the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties.^ When the 
Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia and threatened 
Constantinople, we have seen at the council of Placentia the 
suppliant ambassadors of Alexius imploring the protection of 
the common father of the Christians, No sooner had the arms 
of the French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice to Iconium 
than the Greek princes resumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred 
and contempt for the schismatics of the West, which precipitated 
the first downfall of their empire. The date of the Mogul in- 
vasion is marked in the soft and charitable language of John 
Vataces. After the recovery of Constantinople, the throne of 
the first Palseologus was encompassed by foreign and domestic 
enemies ; as long as the sword of Charles was suspended over 
his head, he basely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff, 
and sacrificed to the present danger his faith, his virtue, and 
the affection of his subjects. On the decease of Michael, the 
prince and people asserted the independence of their church 

^ [The following works deal with the general history of the schism of the Greek 
and Latin Churches and the attempts at reunion : Maimbourg, Histoire du Schisme 
desGrecs, 2 vols., 1677; Pitzipios, L’^glise orientale, 1855; Pichler, Geschichte 
derkirchlichen Trennung zwischen Orient und Occident, 2 vols. , 1864-5 ; Bemitra- 
kopulos, *IorTOpta Tov crxtcr/xaTos rrjv Aarivucfj^ eKKkuftriaf; airo r-^s bp0oS6^ov 
1867 ; Lebedev, History of the Byzantine-Oriental Church from the end of the 
nth to the middle of the 15th century (in Russian) 1892.3 
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and tlie purity of their creed; the eider Andronieus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins ; in his last distress^ pride was the 
safeguard of superstition ; nor could he decently retract in his 
age the firm and orthodox declarations of his youth. His grand- 
son, the younger Andronieus, was less a slave in his temper and 
situation ; and the conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonished 
him to seek a temporal and spiritual alliance with the Western 
princes. After a separation and silence of fifty years, a secret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was dispatched to Pope Benedict the 
Twelfth ; and his artful instructions appear to have been drawn 
by the master-hand of the great domestic.^ Most holy father/' 
was he commissioned to say, the emperor is not less desirous 
than yourself of an union between the two churches; but in 
this delicate transaction he is obliged to respect his own dignity 
and the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of union are two- 
fold, force and persuasion. Of force, the inefficacy has been 
already tried ; since the Latins have subdued the empire, with- 
out subduing the minds, of the Greeks. The method of per- 
suasion, though slow, is sure and permanent. A deputation of 
thirty or forty of our doctors would probably agree with those 
of the Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity of belief; 
but on their return, what would be the use, the recompense, of 
such agreement > the scorn of their brethren, and the reproaches 
of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is accustomed 
to reverence the general, councils which have fixed the articles 
of our faith ; and, if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is 
because the Eastern churches were neither heard nor represented 
in that arbitrary meeting. For this salutary end it will be ex- 
pedient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen legate should 
be sent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and, with their aid, to 
prepare a free and universal synod. But at this moment/' con- 
tinued the subtle agent, ^'the empire is assaulted and endangered 
by the Turks, who have occupied four of the greatest cities of 
Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants have expressed a wish of 
returning to their allegiance and religion; but the forces and 
revenues of the emperor are insufficient for their deliverance ; 
and the Homan legate must be accompanied, or preceded, by an 

2 This curious instruction was transcribed (I believe) from the Vatican archives 
by Odoricus Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals of Baronius (Romae, 
1646-1677, in 10 volumes in folio). I have contented myself with the Abb6 Fleury 
(Hist Eccl6siastique, tom. xx. p. 1-8), whose extracts I have always found to be 
clear, accurate, and impartial [For Barlaam the Calabrian see below p. 118.] 
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army of Franks, to expel the infidels and open a wav to the 
holy sepulchre. If the suspicious Latins should requfre some 
pledge;, some previous effect of the sincerity of the Greeks the 
answers of Barlaam were perspicuous and rational. L A 
general synod can alone consummate the union of the churches * 
nor can such a synod be held till the three Oriental patriarchs,' 
and a great number of bishops, are enfranchised from the Ma- 
hometan yoke. 2 The Greeks are alienated by a long series 
of oppression and injury : they must be reconciled by sSne act 
of brotherly love, some effectual succour, which may fortify the 
authority and arguments of the emperor and the friends of the 
mion. 3. If some ^fference of faith or ceremonies should be 

however, are the disciples of Christ, 
Tht *A enemies of the Christian name. 

Rhodians are equally attacked ; 
and It will become the piety of the French princes to draw thefr 
swords in the general defence of religion. 4. Should the sub- 
jects of Andromcus be treated as the worst of schismatics of 

of y®* instruct the powers 

of the West to embrace an useful ally, to uphold a sinking em- 
pire, to guard the confines of Europe; and^ rather to joil the 
Greeks against the Turks than to expect the union of the Turk- 
isn arms with the troops and treasures of captive Greece The 
reasons the offers, and the demands of Andronicus were eluded 
with cold and stately indifference. The kings of France and 
Naples declined the dangers and glory of a crusade: the pope 
refosed to call a new synod to determine old articles of faith ; 
and his regard for the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
Clergy engaged him to use an offensive superscription * To the 
vwderaiorB of the Greeks, and the persons who style themselves 
the patriarchs of the Eastern churches ”. For such an embassy, 
a time and character less propitious could not easily have been 
found. Benedict the Twelfth ^ was a dull peasant, perplexed 

® T^e ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious; and moderator as svnonv 
mous to rect^.gubernator, is a word of classical, and even Cioeronitm LadS’ 
rSi Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thkaurus of 

‘The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch exposes the danger of the^crfmd 
the incapcity of the/i*A Htec inter, vino t^adidus, sera SvS ifsSifero 
rore perfusig, jamjam nutitat. dormitat, jam somno pr4oeps, Sque (uS sS 
* ‘ sulcasset aratro, quam scalmum pis- 

engages his biographer to ^elgh the vteS 
vices ot HenedKg XIL, which have been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibelines 
by Papists and Protestants (see M6moires sur la Vie de mrarqul,tom f p - 

11. not. 15, p. 13-16). He gave occasion to the saying, Bibamus papaliter. ^ ’ 
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aene with 
Clement Vl. 
A.B. m 


with scruples, and immersed in sloth and wine ; his pride mi<Tht 
enrich with a thirf crown the papal tiara, but he was alike 
unfat for the regal and the pastoral office. 

S'gSntt? After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were dis- 
tracted by mtestme war, they could not presume to agitate a 
pneral union of the Christians. But, as soon as Canteeuzene 
had subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to justify, 
or at least to extenuate, the introduction of the Turks into Europe 
and the nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman prince. Two 
officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his name 
to the Roman courts which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhone, during a period of seventy years : they re- 
presented the hard necessity which had urged him to embrace 
the alliance of the miscreants, and pronounced by his command 
the specious and edifying sounds of union and crusade. Pope 
Clement the Sixth.s the successor of Benedict, received them with 
hospitality and honour, acknowledged the innocence of their 
sovereign, excused his distress applauded his magnanimity, and 
displayed a clear knowledge of the state and revolutions of the 
Greek empire, winch he had imbibed from the honest accounts 
of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the empress Anne.® If 
Clement was lU endowed with the virtues of a priest, he pos- 
sessec^ however, the spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose 
f hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal 
fecihty. Under his reigp, Avignon was the seat of pomp and 
pleasure; m his youth he had surpassed the licentiousness of 

iw the bed-chamber of the pope was 

adorned, or polluted, by the visits of his female favouritk^ The 

England were adverse to the holy enter- 
fbe h« vamfy was amused by the splendid idk; and 

he Greek ambassadors returned with two Latin bishops the 
ministers of the pontiff. On their arrival at Constantinorfe the 
emperor and the nuncios admired each other's piety and’eb- 
quence ; and their frequent conferences were filled with mutual 

and alone^i^ii^S* tad accompanied 
er^ition,andpoH,eness deserved me pmise^ 
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praises and promises, by which both parties were amused and 
neither could be deceived. ‘‘ I am delighted/* said the devout 
Cantacuzeiie, ^^with the project of our holy war/ which must 
redound to my personal glory as well as to the public benefit 
of Christendom. My dominions will give a free passage to the 
armies of France ; my troops, my galleys^ my treasures, shall be 
consecrated to the common cause ; and happy would be my fate, 
could I deserve and obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words 
are insufficient to express the ardour with which I sigh for the 
re-union of the scattered members of Christ. If my death could 
avail, I would gladly present my sword and my neck ; if the 
spiritual phoenix could arise from my ashes, I would erect the 
pile and kindle the dame with my own hands.*’ Yet the Greek 
emperor presumed to observe that the articles of faith which 
divided the two churches had been introduced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins : he disclaimed the servile and 
arbitrary steps of the first Palseologus ; and firmly declared that 
he would never submit his conscience, unless to the decrees of 
a free and universal synod. The situation of the times,** con- 
tinued he, will not allow the pope and myself to meet either 
at Rome or Constantinople ; but some maritime city may be 
chosen on the verge of the two empires, to unite the bishops, 
and to instruct the faithful, of the East and West.** The nun- 
cios seemed content with the proposition; and Cantacuzene 
affects to deplore the failure of his hopes, wlich were soon over- 
thrown by the death of Clement and the different temper of his 
successor. His own life was prolonged, but it was prolonged 
in a cloister ; and, except by his prayers, the humble monk was 
incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil or the state.^ 

Yet, of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, John Palaeologus, Treaty of 
was the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey the shep-Sl^S®^^" 
herd of the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized 
the bosom of the Latin church ; her marriage with Andronicus 
imposed a change of name, of apparel, and of worship ; but her 
heart was still faithful to her country and religion; she had 
formed the infancy of her son, and she governed the emperor, 
after his mind, or at least his stature, was enlarged to the size 
of man. In the first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks were still masters of the Hellespont ; the son of Cantacu- 

S" Se@ this whole negotiation in Cantacuzene (1. iv, a 9 ), who> amidst the praises 
and virtues which he bestows on himself, reveals the uneasiness oi a guilty con- 
science. 
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zeiie was in arms at Hadrianople ; and Palseoiogiis could depend 
neither on himself nor on his people. By his mother s advice, 
and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the rights both of the 
church and state; and the act of slavery,® subscribed in purple 
ink and sealed with the golden bull, was privately entrusted to 
an Italian agent. The first article of the treaty is an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to Innocent the Sixth and his successors, 
the supreme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic church. The 
emperor promises to entertain, with due reverence, their legates 
and nuncios ; to assign a palace for their residence, and a temple 
for their worship; and to deliver his second son Manuel as the 
hostage of his faith. For these condescensions, he requires a 
prompt succour of firteen galleys, with five hundred men at arms 
and a thousand archers, to serve against his Christian and Musul- 
man enemies. Palseologus engages to impose on his clergy and 
people the same spiritual yoke ; but, as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the two effectual 
methods of corruption and education. The legate was impowered 
to distribute the vacant benefices among the ecclesiastics who 
should subscribe the creed of the Vatican ; three schools were 
instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language 
and doctrine of the Latins; and the name of Andronicus, the 
heir of the empire, was enrolled as the first student. Should he 
fail in the measures of persuasion or force, Palseologus declares 
himself unworthy to reign; transfers to the pope all regal 
and paternal authority ; and invests Innocent with full power to 
regulate the family, the government, and the marriage of his son 
and successor. But this treaty was neither executed nor pub- 
lished. The Roman galleys were as vain and imaginary as the 
submission of the Greeks ; and it was only by the secrecy, that 
their sovereign escaped the dishonour, of this fruitless humiliation. 
viBitof John The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head ; and, 

after the loss of Hadrianople and Romania, he was inclosed in his 
capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable 
hope of being the last devoured by the savage. In this abject 
state, Palseologus embraced the resolution of embarking for 
Venice and casting himself at the feet of the pope. He was 
the first of the Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un- 
known regions of the West, yet in them alone he could seek 

8 See this ignominious treaty in Fleury {Hist. Eccl^s. p. 151-154), from Raynal- 
dus, who drew it from the Vatican archives, It was not worth the trouble of a 
pious forgery. 
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consolation or relief ; and with less violation of his dignity he 
might appear in the sacred college than at the Ottoman Forte. 
After a long absence, the Roman pontiffs were returning from 
Avignon to the banks of the Tiber ; Urban the Fifth,^ of a mild 
and virtuous character, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
the Greek prince ; and, within the same year, enjoyed the glory 
of receiving in the Vatican the two imperial shadows who repre- 
sented the majesty of Constantine and Charlemagne. In this 
suppliant visit, the emperor of Constantinople, whose vanity 
was lost in his distress, gave more than could be expected of 
empty sounds and formal submissions. A previous trial was 
imposed ; and, in the presence of four cardinals, he acknow- 
ledged, as a true Catholic, the supremacy of the pope and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After this purification, 
he was introduced to a public audience in the church of St. 
Peter : Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his 
throne ; the Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly 
kissed the feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy 
father, who celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him to 
lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a sumptuous 
banquet in the Vatican. The entertainment of Palaeologus was 
friendly and honourable ; yet some diiference was observed be- 
tween the emperors of the East and West;^^ nor could the former 
be entitled to the rare privilege of chanting the gospel in 
the rank of a deacon. In favour of his proselyte Urban strove 
to rekindle the zeal of the French king and the other powers of 
the West ; but he found them cold in the general cause and active 
only in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the emperor 
was in an English mercenary, John Hawkwood,^^^ or Acuto, 

9 See the two first original Lives of Urban V. (in Murat ori, Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 623, 635), and the Ecclesiastical Annals of Spondanus(tom. 
i, p. 573, A.D. 1369, No, 7) and Raynaldus (Fleury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Yet, from some variations, 1 suspect the papal writers of slightly magnify- 
ing the genuflexions of Palreologus. 

^9 Paullo minus quam si fuisset Imperator Romanorum. Yet his title of Im- 
perator Grsecorum was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 

It was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them only on Christ- 
mas Day. On all other festivals, these Imperial deacons were content to serve the 
pope, as he said mass, with the book and the corporal. Yet the Abbe de Sade 
generously thinks that the merits of Charles IV. might have entitled him, though 
not on the proper day (a.d. 1368, ist November), to the whole privilege. He 
seems to affix a just value on the privilege and the man (Vie de P^trarque, tom. 
iii. p. 735)- 

Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcone in bosco (Matteo 
[rather, Filippo, the Continuer of Matteo] Villani, 1. xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. 
xiv- p. 746) suggests the English word Hawkwood, the true name of our adventur- 
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His rettim to 
ConfitoQtl- 
nople, A.I>. 


who, with a band of adventurers, the White Brotherhood, had rav- 
aged Italy from the Alps to Calabria ; sold his services to the 
hostile states ; and incurred a just excommunication by shooting 
his arrows against the papal residence. A special licence was 
granted to negotiate with the outlaw; but the forces, or the 
spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the enterprise ; and it was 
for the advantage perhaps of Palseologus to be disappointed of a 
succour that must have been costly, that could not be effectual, and 
which might have been dangerous.^^ The disconsolate Greek 
prepared for his return, but even his return was impeded by a 
most ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at Venice, he had 
borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were 
empty, his creditors were impatient, and his person was detained 
as the best security for the payment. His eldest son Andronicus, 
the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust 
every resource, and, even by stripping the churches, to extricate 
his father from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly pleased with the 
captivity of the emperor; the state was poor, the clergy was 
obstinate ; nor could some religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such midutiful neglect 
was severely reproved by the piety of his brother Manuel, who 
instantly sold or mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for 
Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his own freedom to be 
responsible for the debt. On his return to Constantinople, the 
parent and king distinguished his two sons with suitable rewax*ds ; 
but the faith and manners of the slothful Palaeologus had not 
been improved by his Roman pilgrimage ; and his apostacy or con- 
version, devoid of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins. 

ous countryman (Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores Cam- 
deni, p. 184). After two and twenty victories and one defeat, he died, in 1394, 
General of the Florentines, and was buried with such honours as the republic has 
not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom, xii. p. 212-371), 
i‘^This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from France into Italy 
after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the exclamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. 
xii. p. 197) is rather true than civil. “ Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere 
calpestrata ITtalia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dalF 
Inghliterra nuovi cam a finire di divorarla.” 

Chalcondyles, I. i. p. 25, 26 [p. 50 ed. Bonn]. The Greek supposes his journey 
to the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the national 
historians. Nor am 1 much more inclined to believe that Palseologus departed 
from Italy, valde bene consolatus et contentus (Vit. Urban. V. p, 623). 

i®His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, 25th September, 1373 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant, p. 241), leaves some intermediate sera for the conspiracy 
and punishment of Andronicus. 
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Thirty years after the return of Palseologus, his son and successor, visit of the 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again visited SSS? 
the countries of the West. In a preceding chapter, I have re- 
lated his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that treaty, the siege 
or blockade of Constantinople, and the French succour under the 
command of the gallant Boucicault.^® By his ambassadors, Manuel 
had solicited the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the pre- 
sence of a distressed monarch would draw tears and supplies from 
the hardest barbarians and the marshal who advised the journey, 

prepared the reception, of the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was safe 
and open- Italy received him as the first, or at least as the 
second, of the Christian princes ; Manuel was pitied as the 
champion and confessor of the faith ; and the dignity of his be- 
haviour prevented that pity from sinking into contempt. From 
Venice he proceeded to Padua and Pavia; and even the duke 
of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable to the cotjrtof 
conduct to the verge of his dominions.is the confines 

France,^® the royal officers undertook the care of his person, 
journey, and expenses ; and two thousand of the richest citizens, 
in arms and on horseback, came forth to meet him as far as Cha- 
renton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. At the gates of 
Paris, he was saluted by the chancellor and the parliament ; and 
Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed 
his brother with a cordial embrace. The successor of Con- 
stantine was clothed in a robe of white silk and mounted on a 
milk-white steed — a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
of singular importance. The white colour is considered as the 
symbol of sovereignty ; and, in a late visit, the German emperor, 
after an haughty demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced 
to content himself with a black courser. Manuel was lodged in 
the Louvre ; a succession of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the 
banquet and the chase, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 

M6moires de Boucicault, p. i. c, 35, 36. 

i’' His journey into the west of Europe is slightly, and I believe reluctantly, 
noticed by Chalcondyles ( 1 . ii. p. 44-50 [p. 84 ed. Bonn]) and Ducas (c. 14). 

iSMuratori, Annali dltalia, tom. xii. p, 406. John Galeazzo was the first and 
most powerful duke of Milan. His connexion with Bajazet is attested by Frois- 
sard ; and he contributed to save and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. tom. i. 
p. 676, 677, A,D. 1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal des Ursins[Histoire de Charles 
vi., 1380-1422 (ed. in Buchon’s Choix de Chroniques, vol. iv.)] and the monk of 
St, Denys ; and Villaret (I-Iist. de France, tom, xii. p. 33i-334)> who quotes nobody, 
according to the last fashion of the French writers. 
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of the French, to display their magnificence and amuse his grief. 
He was indulged in the liberty of his chapel; and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly scandalized, by 
the language, the rites, and the vestments of his Greek clergy. 
But the shghtest glance on the state of the kingdom must 
teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. Theunf ortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, continually 
relapsed into furious or stupid insanity ; the reins of govern- 
ment were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious competition prepared 
the miseries of civil war. The former was a gay youth, dis- 
solved in luxury and love; the latter was the Mher of John, 
count of Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed from Turkish 
captivity ; and, if the fearless son was ardent to revenge his de- 
feat, the more prudent Burgundy was content with the cost and 
peril of the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated the 
curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, of the French, he 
ofEn|iand,' resolvcd on a visit to the adjacent island. In his progress from 
S'ecenS Dover, he was entertained at Canterbury with due reverence by 
the prior and monks of St. Austin ; and, on Blackheath, King 
Henry the Fourth, with the English court, saluted the Greek 
hero (I copy our old historian), who, during many days, was lodged 
and treated in London as Emperor of the East.^o But the state 
of England was still more adverse to the design of the holy war. 
In the same year, the hereditary sovereign had been deposed 
and murdered; the reigning prince was a successful usurper, 
whose ambition was punished by jealousy and remorse ; nor 
could Henry of Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from 
the defence of a throne incessantly shaken by conspiracy and 
rebellion. He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor of 
Constantinople ; but, if the English monarch assumed the cross, 
it was only to appease his people, and perhaps his conscience, by 
the merit or semblance of this pious intention. Satisfied, how- 
HiaMtomto cvcr, with gifts and honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; and, after 

Oreece.A.B. ? & j j 

mt 

20 A short note of Manuel in England is extracted by Dr. Hody from a Ms. at 
Lambeth (de Graecis illustribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, diu variisque et horrendis 
Paganorum insultibus coartatus, ut pro eisdem resistehtiam triumphalem perquire- 
ret Anglorum Regem visitare decrevit, &c. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 364) nobili 
apparatu . . . suscepit (ut debuit) tantum Heroa, duxitque Londonias, et per 
multos dies exhibuit gloriose, pro expensis hospitii sui solvens, et eum respiciens 
[dignis] tanto fastigio donativis. He repeats the same in his Upodigma Neustrise 
P* 556). 

21 Shalcespeare begins and ends the play of Plenty IV. with that prince’s vow of 
a crusade, and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem. 
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a residence of two years in the West, shaped his course through 
Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently expected, 
in the Morea, the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he had 
escaped the ignominious necessity of offering his religion to 
public or private sale. The Latin church was distracted by the 
great schism ; the kings, the nations, the universities, of Europe 
were divided in their obedience between the popes of Rome and 
Avignon ; and the emperor, anxious to conciliate the friendship 
of both parties, abstained from any correspondence with the 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with 
the year of the jubilee ; but he passed through Italy without 
desiring or deserving the plenary indulgence which abolished 
the guilt or penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was offended by this neglect ; accused him of irreverence 
to an image of Christ ; and exhorted the princes of Italy to reject 
and abandon the obstinate schismatic .22 

During the period of the crusades, the Greeks beheld, with areen know- 
astonishment and terror, the perpetual stream of emigration that tei^SLi 
flowed, and continued to flow, from the unknown climates of 
the West. The visits of their last emperors removed the veil of 
separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the powerful nations 
of Europe, whom they no longer presumed to brand with the 
name of barbarians. The observations of Manuel and his 
more inquisitive followers have been preserved by a Byzantine 
historian of the times his scattered ideas 1 shall collect and 
abridge ; and it may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to 
contemplate the rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modem state are so familiar to our minds. L of Germany 
Germany (says the Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude from 
Vienna to the Ocean ; and it stretches (a strange geography !) 
from Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus and the Pyrenajan 
Mountains.2^ The soil, except in figs and olives, is sufficiently 

22 This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica, a.d. 1391-1478, published by 
Martin Cnisius (Turco-Grseci, p. 1-43). The image of Christ which the Greek 
emperor refused to worship was probably a work of sculpture. 

23 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcondyles ends with the 
winter of 1463, and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark that he laid down his 
pen in the same year. We know that he was an Athenian, and that some con- 
temporaries of the same name contributed to the revival of the Greek language in 
Italy- But in his numerous digressions the modest historian has never introduced 
himself ; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fabricius (Bibliot. Gr^c. tom. vi. 
p. 474), seems ignorant of his life and character. For his descriptions of Germany, 

France and England, see 1. ii. p. 36, 37 [p. 70 sqq.\ 44-50 [p. 85 sqq], 

^ I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcondyles. In this 
instance, he perhaps followed and mistook Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33), whose text may 
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fruitful; the air is salubrious; the bodies of the natives are 
robust and healthy ; and these cold regions are seldom visited 
with the calamities of pestilence or earthquakes. After the 
Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the most numerous of 
nations; they are brave and patient, and, were they united 
under a single head, their force would be irresistible. By the 
gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Roman emperor ; nor is any people more devoutly attached to 
the faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest 
part of the country is divided among the princes and prelates ; 
but Strasburg, Cologne, Hamburg, and more than two hundred 
free cities are governed by sage and equal laws, according to the 
will, and for the advantage, of the whole community. The use 
of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails among them in peace 
and war ; their industry excels in all the mechanic arts ; and the 
Germans may boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
which is now diffused over the greatest part of the world. IL 
The kingdom of France is spread above fifteen or twenty days' 
journey from Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to the British 
Ocean, containing many flourishing cities, and among these Paris, 
the seat of the king, which surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. 
Many princes and lords alternately wait in his palace and acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign; the most powerful are the dukes 
of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours are frequented by 
the ships and merchants of our own ^nd the more remote seas. 
The French are an ancient and opulent people ; and their lan- 
guage and manners, though somewhat different, are not dissimilar 
from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial dignity of 
Charlemagne, of their victories over the Saracens, and of the 
exploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland, they esteem 
themselves the first of the western nations; but this foolish 

be explained (Herodote de Larcher, tom. ii. p. 219, 220), or whose ignorance may- 
be excused. Had these modern Greeks never read. Strabo, or any of their lesser 
geographers? 

2 -‘>A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome survived, would have scorned to 
dignify the German with the titles of Baoraevy, or AvroKparwp Pwp.atiw*' ; but all 
pride was extinct in the bosom of Chalcondyles ; and he describes the Byzantine 
prince and his subject, by the proper, though humble names of and 

BotrtXev^ [Cp. above vol. vi. pp. 328-9.] 

Most of the old romances were translated in the xivth century into French 
prose, and soon became the favourite amusement of the knights and ladies in the 
court of Charles VI. If a Greek believed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, 
he may surely be excused, since the monks of St. Denys, the national historians, 
have inserted the fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of B ranee. 
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arrogance has been recently humbled by the unfortunate events 
of their wars against the English, the inhabitants of the British 
Island. III. Britain, in the ocean and opposite to the shores of of England 
Flanders, may be considered either as one or as three islands ; 
but the whole is united by a common interest, by the same 
manners, and by a similar government. The measure of its cir- 
cumference is five thousand stadia : the land is overspread with 
towns and villages ; though destitute of wine, and not abound- 
ing in fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley, in honey and 
wool ; and much cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. In 
populousness and power, in riches and luxury, London, ^7 the 
meti'opolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence over all the 
cities of the West. It is situate on the Thames, a broad and 
rapid river, which, at the distance of thirty miles, falls into the 
Gallic Sea ; and the daily how and ebb of the tide affords a safe 
entrance and departure to the vessels of commerce. The king 
is the head of a powerful and turbulent aristocracy : his principal , 

vassals hold their estates by a free and unalterable tenure ; and I 

the laws define the limits of his authority and their obedience. 

The kingdom has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and ' 

domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold and hardy, renowned I 

in arms and victorious in war. The form of their shields or 

targets is derived from the Italians, that of their swords from 

the Greeks ; the use of the long how is the peculiar and j 

decisive advantage of the English. Their language bears no 

affinity to the idioms of the continent ; in the habits of domestic 

life, they are not easily distinguished from their neighbours of 

France ; but the most singular circumstance of their manners is 

their disregard of conjugal honour and of female chastity. In 

their mutual visits, as the first act of hospitality, the guest is 

welcomed in the embraces of their wives and daughters ; among 

friends, they are lent and borrowed without shame ; nor are the 

islanders offended at this strange commerce and its inevitable 

consequences.^^ Informed as we are of the customs of old 

^ A.ovBvvri ♦ « , T€ iroXisr Sui^a/itee. re TTpoixovara rwv eV rfj vijcro} rctvrjj tra-triav TroXewii', 
oXjSuD T« /cat aXX'jfj evSai/xovt^ ovSefiLat; twJ' wposr ecriripav XetTroaeVij [ii. p, 93 cd. Bonn]. 

Even since the time of Fitzstephen (the xiith century), London appears to have 
maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and magnitude ; and her gradual increase 
has at least kept pace with the general improvement of Europe. 

28 If the double sense of the verb K^ia (osculor, and m utero gero) be equivocal, 
the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave no doubt of his meaning 
and mistake (p. 49 ). [There is no ambiguity. Chalcondyles uses the middle form 
Kvs(r9at, instead of the active Kvetv which is used in classical Greek ; but there is no 
second sense. Neither /cvw nor Kvta is ever used in the sense of Kwia (kiss). It is 
only in theaorist (eKu<ra: eicva-a) that there would be a danger of confusion. — Cp. 

Phrantzes iii. 2 .] 
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England, and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we may smile 
at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who 
must have confounded a modest salute with a criminal 
embrace. But his credulity and injustice may teach an important 
lesson : to distrust the accounts of foreign and remote nations, 
and to suspend our belief of every tale that deviates from the 
laws of nature and the character of man.20 
IniMerettce After his return, and the victory of Timour, Manuel reigned 
tSSSthe many years in prosperity and peace. As long as the sons of 
Bajazet solicited his friendship and spared his dominions, he was 
satisfied with the national religion ; and his leisure was employed 
in composing twenty theological dialogues for its defence. 
The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the council of 
Constance announces the restoration of the Turkish power, as 
well as of the Latin church ; the conquest of the sultans, 
Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican ; 
and the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce 
in the double procession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the 
Fifth ascended, without a rival, the chair of St. Peter, a friendly 
intercourse of letters and embassies was revived between the 
Hianego. East and West. Ambition on one side and distress on the cither 

iuwS dictated the same decent language of charity and peace. The 

artful Greek expressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesses; and the Roman, not less artful, dispatched the 


29 Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a pretty passage on the English fashion 
of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, from whence, however, he draws 
no scandalous inferences. 

Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives among the old 
Britons, as it is supposed by Caesar and Dion (Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007 
[c. 6]j, with Reimaris judicious annotation. The Af-reoy of Otaheite, so certain at 
first, IS become less visible and scandalous, in proportion as we have studied the 
mknners of that gentle and amorous people. 

31 [Manuel composed in 26 dialogues a defence of orthodox Christianity against 
Islam. The whole work was entitled AtaXoyo? Trepl r&v Xpicmavwv $pyi(rmias wpos 
TLva. Ilepcrriv, and grew out of conversations which Manuel had had at Ancyra in 
1390 with a Turkish muterizis. Only the two first dialogues have been published 
(Migne, P.G. 156, p. 126 ^7$'.). Manuel wrote much and most of his published 
works will be found in Migne, cit. His letters have been edited by Legrand, 
1983, and this volume contains the interesting essay of Manuel, **What Timur 
may have said to the conquered Bajazet There is an excellent monograph 
on Manuel and his writings by Berger de Xivrey in the M^moires de Flnstitut de 
Franee, Ac. des Inscr. xix. i sqq, {1853).] 

32 See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 576; and for the 
ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanus ; the Biblioth^que of 
Dupin, tom. xii. ; and xxist and xxiid volumes of the History, or rather the Continu- 
ation, of Fleury. 
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daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble 
virgins, to soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the schis- 
matics. Yet, under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will per- 
ceive that all was hollow and insincere in the court and clmrch 
of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of danger 
and repose, the emperor advanced or retreated ; alternately 
instructed and disavowed his ministers ; and escaped from an 
importunate pressure by urging the duty of inquiry, the obliga- 
tion of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and 
the impossibility of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
arms were at the gates of his capital. From a review of the 
public transactions, it will appear that the Greeks insisted on 
three successive measures, a succour, a council, and a final 
reunion, while the Latins eluded the second, and only promised 
the first as a consequential and voluntary reward of the third. 
But we have an opportunity of unfolding the most secret 
intentions of Manuel, as he explained them in a private conver- 
sation without artifice or disguise. In his declining age the*“° 
emperor^had associated John Palseologus, the second of the name 
and the eldest of his sons, on whom he devolved the greatest 
part of the authority and weight of government. One day, 
in the presence only of the historian Phranza,®^ his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and successor the true 
principle of his negotiations with the pope.®^ ^^Our last 
resource,*' said Manuel, against the Turks is their fear of our 
union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the West, who 
may arm for our relief, and for their destruction. As often 
as you are threatened by the miscreants, present this danger 
before their eyes. Propose a council; consult on the means; 
but ever delay and avoid the convocation of an assembly, which 
cannot tend either to our spiritual or temporal emolument The 
Latins are proud ; the Greeks are obstinate : neither party will 

^From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was employed in the 
service of the state and palace ; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. p. i. c. 40) has 
collected his life from his own writings. He was no more than four and twenty 
years of age at the death of Manuel, who recommended him, in the strongest 
terms, to his successor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui minis- 
travit mihi fideliter et diligenter (Phranzes, 1. ii. c. i). Yet the emperor John was 
cold, and he preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesus. 

See Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 13. While so many manuscripts of the Greek original 
are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c. it is a matter of shame 
and reproach that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or abstract, of James 
Pontanus, ad calcem Theophylact, Simocattse (Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient in 
accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 615-620). [See Ap- 
pendix I." 
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recede or retract ; and the attempt of a perfect union will con- 
firm the schism, alienate the churches, and leave us, without 
hope or defence, at the mercy of the barbarians/' Impatient 
of this salutary lesson, the royal youth arose from his seat and 
departed in silence ; and the wise monarch (continues Phranza) 
casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse : My son 
deems himself a great and heroic prince ; but alas ! our miserable 
age does not afford scope for heroism or greatness. His daring 
spirit might have suited the happier times of our ancestors ; but 
the present state requires not an emperor, but a cautious steward 
of the last relics of our fortunes. Well do I remember the lofty 
expectations which he built on our alliance with Mustapba ; and 
much do I fear that his rash courage vrill urge the ruin of our 
house, and that even religion may precipitate our downfall." 
Yet the inexperience and authority of Manuel preserved the 
His death peace and eluded the council ; till, in the se venty-eighth year 
5Sd! iSf of his age, and in the habit of a monk, he terminated his career, 
dividing his precious moveables among his children and the poor, 
his physicians, and his favourite servants. Of his six sons,^^ 
Andronicus the Second was invested with the principality of 
Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after the sale of that 
[AD. 1430] city to the Venetians and its final conquest by the Turks. Some 
fortunate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to 
the empire ; and in his more prosperous days Manuel had forti- 
fied the narrow isthmus of six miles with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was overthrown by 
the first blast of the Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have 
been sufficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore and Con- 
stantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but they wasted, in domestic 
contests, the remains of their strength ; and the least successful 
of the rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

eldest of the sons of Manuel, J ohn Palaeologus the Second, 
a.b. 1-^4437 was acknowledged, after his father’s death, as the sole emperor 
of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife 
and to contract a new marriage with the princess of Trebizond ; 
beauty was in his eye the first qualification of an empress ; and 


36 See Dm^ange, Fam. Byzant. p. 243-248. 

, ^ 3 ® The exact measure of the HexamiHon from sea to sea, was 3800 orgygiae, or 
tois£s, of six Greek feet (Phraiizes, 1 . i, c. 38), which would produce a Greek mile, 
sm^ler than that of 660 French /mw, which is assigned by d’Anville as still 
in use in Turkey. Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the 
Isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 
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the clergy had yielded iso his firm assurance that, unless he 
might be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a cloister 
and leave the throne to his brother Constantine. The first, and 
in truth the only, victory of Palseologus was over a Jew,^^ whom, 
after a long and learned dispute, he converted to the Christian 
faith ; and this momentous conquest is carefully recorded in the 
history of the times. But he soon resumed the design of unit- 
ing the East and West ; and, regardless of his father's advice, 
listened, as it should seem, with sincerity to the proposal of 
meeting the pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. 

This dangerous project was encouraged by Martin the Fifth, 
and coldly entertained by his successor Eugenius, till, after a 
tedious negotiation, the emperor received a summons from a 
Latin assembly of a new character, the independent prelates of 
Basil, who styled themselves the representatives and judges of 
the Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause of corruption of 
ecclesiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy were soon ex- ^ 
posed to the tyranny of their deliverer ; and his sacred character 
was invulnerable to those arms which they found so keen and 
effectual against the civil magistrate. Their great charter, the 
right of election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by trusts 
or commendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, and super- 
seded by previous and arbitrary reservations.^? A public auction 
was instituted in the court of Rome : the cardinals and favourites 
were enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every countiy 
might complain that the most important and valuable benefices 
were accumulated on the heads of aliens and absentees. During 
their residence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided 
in the meaner passions of avarice and luxury : they rigorously 
imposed on the clergy the tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; 
but they freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder, and 

The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ : if it were voluntary, 

Christ was a suicide ; which the emperor parries with a mystery. They then dis- 
pute on the conception of the Virgin, the sense of the prophecies, &c, (Phranzes, 1. 
ii. c. 12, a whole chapter). 

In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiarie of Fra Paolo (in the ivth volume of the 
last and best edition of his works), the papal system is deeply studied and freely 
described. Should Rome and her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may 
still survive, a philosophical history and a salutary warning. 

3® Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of 
gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels- See the 
Chronicle of John Villani(l. xi. c. 20, in Muratorfs Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765), 
whose brother received the account from the Papal treasurers. A treasure of six 
pr eight millions sterling in the xjvth gentury is enormous, ?ind almost in?redil?l«« 
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corruption. These manifold scandals were aggravated by the 
Scwam, A.D. great schism of the West, which continued above fifty years. 
13774429 Jn thc furious couflicts of Eome and Avignon, the vices of the 
rivals were mutually exposed ; and their precarious situation 
Connciiof degraded their authority, relaxed their discipline, and multiplied 
wM-ofOon- their wants and exactions. To heal the wounds, and restore 
the monarchy, of the church, the synods of Pisa and Constance 
were sucessively convened ; but these great assemblies, conscious 
of their strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence against two 
pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged 
sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers of Constance 
'proceeded to examine the nature and limits of the Roman 
supremacy ; nor did they separate till they had established the 
authority, above the pope, of a general council. It was enacted 
that, for the government and reformation of the church, such 
assemblies should be held at regular intervals ; and that each 
synod, before its dissolution, should appoint the time and place 
of the subsequent meeting. By the influence of the court of 
148 X 4443 Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but 
the bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of Basil had 
almost been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the Fourth. 
A just suspicion of his design prompted the fathers to hasten 
the promulgation of their first decree, that the representatives 
of the church-militant on earth were invested with a divine and 
spiritual jurisdiction over all Christians, without excepting the 

^0 A learned and liberal Protestant, M. Lenfant, has given a fair history of 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in quarto ; but the last 
part is the most hasty and imperfect, except in the account of the troubles of Bo- 
jhiemia. [For the Council of Pisa see Erler, Zur Geschichte des Pisaner Conzils, 
1884. The history of the Council of Constance has been rewritten by L. Tosti, 
Storia del concUio di Costanza, 1853 (in 2 vols. ), a work which has been translated 
into German b W. Arnold (18^). See also F. Stuhr, Die Organisation und 
G^chattsordnung des Pisaner und Costanzer Konzils, 1891 ; and the document 
(Ein Tagebuch'fragment liber das Kostanzer Konzil) edited by Knopfler in the 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft, vol. xi. p. 267 sg^., 1890. Gibbon 
does not mention the big work of Hardt : Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense 
concilium (6 vols.) 1697-1700 (Index, 1742).] 

The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil are preserved in the public 
library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, conveniently situate on 
the Rhine, and guarded by the arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. 
In 1459, the university was founded by Pope Pius II. (ZEneas Sylvius), who had 
been secretary to the council. But what is a council, or an university, to the presses 
of Froben and the studies of Erasmus ? [The first 3 vols. (1853-94) of the Viejina 
Monumenta concilioram generaljum are devoted to the council of Basil For the 
union question see Mugnier, UExpMition du concile de BS,le k Constantinople pour 
I’union de r^lise grecque k Tdglise latine (1437-8), 1892.] 
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pope ; and that a general council could not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free deliberation and 
consent. On the notice that Eugenius had fulminated a bull 
for that purpose, they ventured to summon, to admonish, to 
threaten, to censure, the contumacious successor of St. Peter. Tueirogpoai- 
After many delays, to allow time for repentance, they finally SSiv®®* 
declared that, unless he submitted within the term of sixty 
days, he was suspended from the exercise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction over 
the prince as well as the priest, they assumed the government 
of Avignon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, 
and protected Rome from the imposition of new taxes. Their 
boldness was justified, not only by the general opinion of the 
clergy, but by the support and power of the first monarchs of 
Christendom : the emperor Sigismond declared himself the 
servant and protector of the synod; Germany and France 
adhered to their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius ; and he was driven from the Vatican by an insurrec- 
tion of the Roman people. Rejected at the same time by his 
temporal and spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice; 
by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts and 
ratified those of the council ; incorporated his legates and car- 
dinals with that venerable body ; and seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their fame pervaded 
the countries of the East ; and it was in their presence that 
Sigismond received the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,^*^ 
who laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with robes of silk Ne^tiations 
and pieces of gold. The fathers of Basil aspired to the glory 
of reducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, within the 
pale of the church ; and their deputies invited the emperor and 
patriarchs of Constantinople to unite with an assembly which 
possessed the confidence of the Western nations. Palaeoiogus 
was not averse to the proposal; and his ambassadors were 
introduced with due honours into the Catholic senate. But the 
choice of the place appeared to be an insuperable obstacle, since 
he refused to pass the Alps or the sea of Sicily, and positively 
required that the synod should be adjourned to some convenient 
city in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The other articles of 
this treaty were more readily stipulated: it was agreed to 
defray the travelling expenses of the emperor, with a train of 

42 This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzius, is related with some doubt 
by the annalist SpondanuSy a.d. 1433, No. 2^, tom. i. p. 824. 
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seven hundred persons,^^ to remit an immediate sum of eight 
thousand ducats for the accommodation of the Greek clergy ; 
and in his absence to grant a supply of ten thousand ducats, 
with three hundred archers, and some galleys for the protection 
of Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced the funds for 
the preliminary expenses ; and the embarkation was prepared 
at Marseilles with some difficulty and delay. 

John Palseolo- In his distress, the friendship of Palseologus was disputed by 
SthfpSe’s the ecclesiastical powers of the West ; but the dexterous activity 
i437®SiiNOT, of a monarch prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil continually tended 
to circumscribe the despotism of the pope and to erect a supreme 
and perpetual tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient 
of the yoke ; and the union of the Greeks might afford a 
decent pretence for translating a rebellious synod from the 
Rhine to the Po. The independence of the fathers was lost 
if they passed the Alps ; Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, were described at Constantinople as 
situate far beyond the Pillars of Hercules ; the emperor and 
his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a long naviga- 
tion ; they were oifended by an haughty declaration that, after 
suppressing the new heresy of the Bohemians, the council would 
soon eradicate the old heresy of the Greeks.^® On the side of 
* Eugenius, all was smooth and yielding and respectful ; and he 
invited the Byzantine monarch to heal, by his presence, the 
schism of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, 

^^Syropulus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceeded the real 
numbers of the clergy and laity which afterwards attended the emperor and patri- 
arch, but which are not clearly specified by the great ecclesiarch. The 75,000 
florins which they asked in this negotiation of the pope (p. 9) were more than they 
could hope or want. 

■*^1 use indifferently the words ducat •a.'cAfior in, which derive their names, the 
former from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of Florence, These 
gold pieces, the first that were coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be 
compared, in weight and value, to one third of the English guinea. 

At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read a long Greek epistle or 
declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises the emperor to prefer Eugenius 
and Italy. He treats with contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the barbari- 
ans of Gatil and Germany, who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter 
beyond the Alps: ota9\t.oi (says he) cn - kcli t^v fierd crov crvi^odov e^oi rStv *B.f>cucKet 0 iv 
(TTTjXwi/ KoX Treptt TaZrjptnv e^a|ouoro, Was Constantinople unprovided with a map ? 
[The writings of the humanist George of Trebizond, on the union question, will be 
found in Migne, P. G. vol, 161, 829 sqq.'\ ^ 

^®Syropulus (p. 26-31) attests his own indignation, and that of his countrymen ; 
and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could neither deny nor 
^Iter an apt of the council. 
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near the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed for their amicable 
interview; and with some indulgence of forgery and theft a 
surreptitious decree was procured, which transferred the synod, 
with its own consent, to that Italian city. Nine galleys were 
equipped for this service at Venice and in the isle of Candia ; 
their diligence anticipated the slower vessels of Basil. The 
Roman admiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy ; 
and these priestly squadrons might have encountered each other 
in the same seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly 
contended for the pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by the 
importunity of the factions, who were ready to fight for the 
possession of his person, Palaeologus hesitated before he left 
his palace and country on a perilous experiment. His father s 
advice still dwelt on his memory ; and reason must suggest that, 
since the Latins were divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the unsea- 
sonable adventure ; his advice was impartial, since he adhered 
to the council ; and it was enforced by the strange belief that 
the German Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir and suc- 
cessor in the empire of the West.^® Even the Turkish sultan 
was a counsellor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom 
it was dangerous to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the 
disputes, but he was apprehensive of the union, of the Christians. 
From his own treasmes, he offered to relieve the wants of the 
Byzantine court ; yet he declared, with seeming magnanimity, 
that Constantinople should be secure and inviolate in the 
absence of her sovereign The resolution of Palaeologus was 
decided by the most splendid gifts and the most specious 
promises. He wished to escape, for a while, from a scene of 
danger and distress ; and, after dismissing, with an ambiguous 
answer, the messengers of the council, he declared his intention 
of embarking in the Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch 


Condolmieri, the Pope’s nephew and admiral, expressly declared, ort optcriuiv 

rov IlaTra Iva, jroAejtiiJcri^ oirov au evprj ra /cdrepya rrji ^vvoSov, kolI el 
KaTaSvcrt] Kai a.(j>av The naval Orders of the synod were less peremptory, and, 
till the hostile squadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from 
the Greeks, 

^^Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palaeologus (p. 36}, and the last advice ot 
Sigismond (p. 57). At Corfu., the Greek emperor was informed of his friend’s 
death : had he known it sooner, he would have returned home (p. 79). 

Phranzes himself, though from different motives, was of the advice of Amu- 
rath (1. ii. c. 13). Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si tantas offensiones et 
detrimenta paritura erat. This Turkish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syro- 
pulus (p. 58) ; and Amurath kept his word. He might threaten (p. 125, 219), but 
he never attacked, the city 
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Joseph was more susceptible of fear than of hope; he trembled 
at the perils of the sea, and expressed his apprehension 
that his feeble voice, with thirty, perhaps, of his orthodox 
brethren, would be oppressed in a foreign land by the 
power and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to the royal 
mandate, to the flattering assurance that he would be heard as 
the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of learning from his 
brother of the West to deliver the church from the yoke of 
kings.s^^ The five cross-hearers^ or dignitaries of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person; and one of these, the great 
ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,^^ has composed a 
free and curious history of false union Of the clergy that 
reluctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor and the patri- 
arch, submission was the first duty, and patience the most useful 
virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, we discover the 
metropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nico- 
media, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the personal merit of Mark 
and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of their learning and 
eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal rank. Some monks 
and philosophers were named to display the science and sanctity 
of the Greek church ; and the service of the choir was performed 
by a select band of singers and musicians. The patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem appeared by their genuine 
or fictitious deputies, the primate of Eussia represented a 
national church, and the Greeks might contend with the Latins 

^ so The reader will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted these hopes to 
his favourites : TOiot/nyv irkripo^opiav ax^a-eLV koX Slo. tov Uawa eOdppet e^ev&epuKrai 

7^v eKKktja'Cav arro r-q? airoT6$et<nj? avrov SovAetas irapa tov ^ao-iAew (p. ps). Yet it would 
have been difficult for him to have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed from the Latin Calendar. In 
modern Greek, irovAo?, as a diminutive, is added to the end of words ; nor can any 
reasoning of Creyghton, the editor, excuse his changing into ^S^T^wpulus (Sguros, 
fuscus) the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name is subscribed with his 
own hand m the acts of the council of Florence. Why might not the author be of 
Syrian extraction ? [The name S3nropulos occurs repeatedly in the Collection of 
Letters (dating from the 14th century) in the Florentine Codex S. Marco 356. See 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzantinischen Litteratur, p. 485.] 

From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the year 1444, 
four years after the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated his office 
(sectio xii. p. 330-350). His passions were cooled by time and retirement ; and, 
although Syropulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

5S historia unionis non verae inter Graecos et Latinos [Hagae Comitis, 1660, 
in folio) was first published with a loose and florid version, by Robert Creyghton, 
chaplain to Charles II, in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic 
title, for the beginning of the original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with 
the best of the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his 
style ; but he is excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils. 
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in the extent of their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. 

Sophia were exposed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch 
might officiate with becoming splendour; whatever gold the 
emperor could procure was expended in the massy ornaments 
of his bed and chariot and, while they affected to maintain 
the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they quarrelled for the 
division of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms of the Roman 
pontiff. After the necessary preparations, John Palseologus, 
with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, 
and the most respectable persons of the church and state, 
embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered 
through the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the 
Morea, and the Adriatic Gulf.^^ 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy-seven ffls triumphal 
days, this religious squadron cast anchor before Venice; and^^^A-ii 
their reception proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that^ ' ® ' 

powerful republic. In the command of the world, the modest 
Augustus had never claimed such honours from his subjects as 
were paid to his feeble successor by an independent state. 

Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, 
or, in the Greek style, the adoration, of the Doge and senators.^® 

They sailed in the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by twelve 
stately galleys; the sea was overspread with innumerable 
gondolas of pomp and pleasure ; the air resounded with music 
and acclamations; the mariners, and even the vessels, were 
dressed in silk and gold ; and in all the emblems and pageants 
the Roman eagles were blended with the lions of St. Mark. 

The triumphal procession, ascending the great canal, passed 
under the bridge of the Rialto ; and the eastern strangers 
gazed with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city that seems to float on the bosom of the 

^^Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his intention; iv ovrut 7 rofiird<av iv 'Irdkots 
/xeyay ^oLtnkevi Trap* eKeCv<av ; and the Latin of Creyghton may afford a 

specimen of his florid paraphrase. Ut pompa circumductus noster Imperator 
Italise populis aliquis deanratus Jupiter crederetur, aut Cr(»sus ex opulenta 
Lydii. [In the Greek citation leop-irdtov is unintelligible, but so it stands in 
Creyghton’s text. Evidently Syropulus wrote »rotx.7r€tfa>v.] 

Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will observe that 
the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrara is con- 
tained in the ivth section (p. 67-100), and that the historian has the uncommon 
talent of placing each scene before the reader's eye. 

56 At the time of the synod, Phranzes was in Peloponnesus; but he received 
from the despot Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable reception of the 
emperor and patriarch, both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux . . . sedentem Impera- 
torem adorai), which are more slightl y mentioned by the Latins ( 1 . ii. c. 14-16). 
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waves.'^’^ They sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with 
which it had been decorated after the sack of Constantinople. 
After an hospitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palseologiis 
pursued his journey by land and water, from Venice to Ferrara; 
and on this occasion the pride of the Vatican was tempered by 
policy to indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of the 
Ferrara, East. He made his entry on a black horse ; but a milk-white 
steed, whose trappings were embroidei*ed with golden eagles, 
was led before him ; and the canopy was borne over his head by 
the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, marquis 
of the city, and a sovereign more powerful than himself.*'^® 
Palaeologus did not alight till he reached the bottom of the 
staircase ; the pope advanced to the door of the apartment ; 
refused his proffered genuflexion ; and, after a paternal embrace, 
conducted the emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor would 
the patriarch descend from his galley, till a ceremony, almost 
equal, had been stipulated between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople. The latter was saluted by his brother with a 
kiss of union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclesi- 
astics submit to kiss the feet of the Western primate. On the 
opening of the synod, the place of honour in the centre was 
claimed by the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was 
only by alleging that his predecessors had not assisted in person 
at Nice or Chalcedon that Eugenius could evade the ancient 
precedents of Constantine and Marcian. After much debate, 
it was agreed that the right and left sides of the church should 
be occupied by the two nations ; that the solitary chair of St. 
Peter should be raised the first of the Latin line ; and that the 
throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, should 
be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat of 
the emperor of the West.^^ 

57 The astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador {M^moires de 
Philippe de Coraines, 1 . vii. c, i8) at the sight of Venice abundantly proves that in 
the xvth century it was the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. For the 
spoils of Constantinople at Venice, seeSyropulus (p. 87). 

58 Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight years (a.d, 1393-1441), and was 
lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and Commachio. See his life 
in Muratori (Antichita Estense, tom. ii. p. 1 59-201). 

59 The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses of the 
Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their beards ; 
nor was the emperor distinguished, except by the purple colour, and his diadem or 
tiara with a jewel on the top (Hody de Grsecis Illustribus, p. 31). Yet another 
spectator confesses that the Greek fashion was piu grave e pin degna than the 
Italian (Vespasiano, in Vit, Eugen. IV. in Muratori, tom. xxv. p. 261). 
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But, as soon as festivity and form had given place to a more c 
serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their journey, z 
with themselves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his I 
emissaries had painted him in a prosperous state ; at the head a 
of the princes and prelates of Europe^ obedient, at his voice/ 
to believe and to arm. The thin appearance of the universal 
synod of Ferrara betrayed his weakness ; and the Latins opened 
the first session with only five archbishops, eighteen bishops, 
and ten abbots, the greatest part of whom were the subjects 
or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the duke of 
Burgundy, none of the potentates of the West condescended 
to appear in person or by their ambassadors ; nor was it possi- 
ble to suppress the judicial acts of Basil against the dignity 
and person of Eu genius, which were finally concluded by a 
new election. Under these circumstances, a truce or delay 
was asked and granted, till Palaeologus could expect from the 
consent of the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular 
union ; and, after the first session, the public proceedings were 
adjourned above six months. The emperor, with a chosen band 
of his favourites and Janizaries, fixed his summer residence at a 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara ; forgot, in 
the pleasures of the chase, the distress of the church and state ; 
and persisted in destroying the game, without listening to the 
just complaints of the marquis or the husbandman.^'® In the 
meanwhile, his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to all the 
miseries of exile and poverty ; for the support of each stranger, 
a monthly allowance was assigned of three or four gold florins ; 
and, although the entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incuiTed by the indigence 
or policy of the Roman court. They sighed for a speedy 
deliverance, but their escape was prevented by a triple chain: 
a passport from their superioi*s was required at the gates of 


®^For the emperor’s hunting, see Syropulus (p. 143, 144, 191}- The pope had 
sent him eleven miserable hawks: but he bought a strong and swift horse that 
came from Russia. The name of Janisaries may surprise; but the name, rather 
than the institution, had passed from the Ottoman to the Byzantine court, and is 
often used in the last age of the empire. 

The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that, instead of provisions, money 
should be distributed, four florins month to the persons of honourable rank, 
and three florins to their servants, with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, 
twenty-five to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince or despot Demetrius. The 
payment of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us 
to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105). On the 
20th October 3:438, there was an arrear of four months ; in April 1439, of three; 
and of five and a half in July, at the time of the union (p, 172, 225, 271). 
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Ferrara ; the government of Venice had engaged to arrest and 
send back the fugitives ; and inevitable punishment awaited 
them at Constantinople : excommunication^ fines, and a sentence 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that they should 
be stripped naked and publicly whipped.^^^ n the 

alternative of hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be 
persuaded to open the first conference ; and they yielded with 
extreme reluctance to attend, from Ferrara to , Florence, the 
rear of a flying synod. This new translation was urged by inevit- 
able necessity : the city was visited by the plague ; the fidelity 
of the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary troops of 
the duke of Milan were at the gates ; and, as they occupied 
Romagna, it was not without difficulty and danger that the 
pope, the emperor, and the bishops explored their way through 
the unfrequented paths of the Apennine.®^ 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by -cime and policy. 
The violence of the fathers of Basil rather promoted than 
injured the cause of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred 
the schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the Fifth, who 
was successively a duke of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope ; and 
the great princes were gradually reclaimed by his competitor 
to a favourable neutrality and a firm attachment. The legates, 
with some respectable members, deserted to the Roman army, 
which insensibly rose in numbers and reputation : the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops and three hundred of 
the inferior clergy ; while the Latins of Florence could pro- 
duce the subscriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, two 
patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty-five 
abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After the labour of nine 
months, and the debates of twenty-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the reunion of the Greeks. Four 
principal questions had been agitated between the two churches : 

^^Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores the imprisonment of the Greeks, 
and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 

®SThe wars of Italy are most clearly represented in the xiiith volume of the 
Annals of Muratori. The schismatic Greek, Syropulus (p. 145), appears to have 
exaggerated the fear and disorder of the pope in his retreat from Ferrara to 
Florence, which is proved by the acts to have been somewhat more decent and 
deliberate, 

Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council of BasiL 
The error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extravagant number could 
not be supplied by all the ecclesiastics, of every degree, who were present at the 
council, nor by all the absent bishops of the West, who, expressly or tacitly, might 
adhere to its decrees. 
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l.’The use of unleavened bread in the communion of Christ’s 
body ; 2, The nature of purgatory ; S. The supremacy of the 
pope; and 4. The single or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost, The cause of either nation was managed by ten theo- 
logical champions : the Latins were supported by the inexhaust- 
ible eloquence of Cardinal Julian; and Mark of Ephesus and 
Bessarion of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. We may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason by observing that the first of these questions was ?iow 
treated as an immaterial rite, which might innocently vary with 
the fashion of the age and country. With regard to the second, 
both parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate state 
of purgation for the venal sins of the faithful; and, whether 
their souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently settled on the spot 
by the disputants. The claims of supremacy appeared of a 
more weighty and substantial kind ; yet, by the Orientals, the 
Roman bishop had ever been respected as the first of the five 
patriarchs ; nor did they scruple to admit that his jurisdiction 
should be exercised agreeable to the holy canons : a vague 
allowance which might be defined or eluded by occasional con- 
venience. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
alone, or from the Father and the Son, was an article of faith 
which had sunk much deeper into the minds of men ; and in 
the sessions of Ferrara and Florence the Latin addition of 
filioque was subdivided into two questions, whether it were 
legal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be 
necessary to boast on this subject of my own impartial indif- 
ference ; but I must think that the Greeks were strongly sup- 
ported by the prohibition of the council of Chalcedon against 
adding any article whatsoever to the creed of Nice or rather of 
Constantinople.®^ In earthly affairs, it Is not easy to conceive 
how an assembly of legislators can bind their successors invested 
with powers equal to their own. But the dictates of inspiration 
must be true and unchangeable ; nor should a private bishop, 
or a provincial synod, have presumed to innovate against the 
judgment of the Catholic church. On the substance of the 
doctrine, the controversy was equal and endless : reason is con- 
founded by the procession of a deity ; the gospel, which lay on 

«^The Greeks, who disliked the union, were unwilling to sally from this strong 
fortress (p. 178, 193, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame of the Latins was 
aggravated by their producing an old Ms. of the second council of Nice, with 
filwque in the Nicene creed. A palpable forgery i (p. 173). 
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the altar, was silent ; the various texts of the fathers might be 
corrupted by fraud or entangled by sophistry ; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of the Latin saints.^® 
Of this, at least, we may be sure, that neither side could be con- 
vinced by the arguments of their opponents. Prejudice may be 
enlightened by reason, and a superficial glance may be rectified 
by a clear and more perfect view of an object adapted to our 
faculties. But the bishops and monks had been taught from 
their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words; their 
national and personal honour depended on the repetition of 
the same sounds ; and their narrow minds were hardened and 
inflamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 

Kegotiations While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, the 

Grwk?® emperor were desirous of a seeming union, which 

could alone accomplish the purposes of their interview; and 
the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the arts of 
private and personal negotiation. The patriarch Joseph had 
sunk under the weight of age and infirmities ; his dying voice 
breathed the counsels of charity and concord, and his vacant 
benefice might tempt the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The 
ready and active obedience of the archbishops of Russia and 
Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and recompensed 
by their speedy promotion to the dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, 
in the first debates, had stood forth the most strenuous and elo- 
quent champion of the Greek church ; and, if the apostate, the 
bastard, was reprobated by his country,®" he appears in ecclesi- 
astical story a rare example of a patriot who was recommended 
to court favour by loud opposition and well-timed compliance. 
With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor applied 
his arguments to the general situation and personal characters 
of the bishops, and each was successively moved by authority 
and example. Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks, 

66’Offeyw (said an eminent Greek) orav els vaov elcrekBo) AartVwv ov 7rpo(rKvvS> TLva 
rS)v €xei<re ayiuv, iirel ovSe riva (Syropulus, p. 109). See the perplexity of the 

Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252, 253, 273). 

®‘^See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropulus (p. 257), who 
never dissembles the vices of his own party, and fairly praises the virtues of the 
Latins. [The works of Bessarion are collected in Migne’s Greek Patrology, vol. 
clxi., where Bandini’s monograph on his life and writings (1777) is reprinted. 
There are two recent monographs : Le Cardinal Bessarion, by H. Vast (1878), and 
a Russian monograph by A. Sadov (1883), The writings of his opponent Markos 
Eup:emkos, metropolitan of Ephesus, will be found in Migne, P. G., vols. clx. and 
clxi. There is a Greek work on these two men by N. Kalogeras (MapKo? o EvyevtKos 
Kttl Bi]<rcr«piwv o KapStvaA-ts, 1893). Cp. J, Dr^seke, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iv.,p, 
HS m-] 
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their persons in those of the Latins; an episcopal treasure, 
three robes and forty ducats, were soon exhausted ; the hopes 
of their return still depended on the ships of Venice and the 
alms of Rome ; and such was their indigence that their arrears, 
the payment of a debt, would be accepted as a favour and 
might operate as a bribe.®^ The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudent and pious dissimulation; 
and it was insinuated that the obstinate heretics who should 
resist the consent of the East and West would be abandoned 
in a hostile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tiifJ^ In the first private assembly of the Greeks, the formulary 
of union was approved by twenty-four, and rejected by twelve, 
members ; but the five cross-hearers of St Sophia, who aspired 
to represent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient disci- 
pline ; and their right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane laymen. The will 
of the monarch produced a false and servile unanimity, and no 
more than two patriots had courage to speak their own senti- 
ments, and those of their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s 
brother, retired to Venice, that he might not be witness of the 
union; and Mark of Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for 
his conscience, disclaimed all communion with the Latin here- 
tics, and avowed himself the champion and confessor of the 
orthodox creed."^^ In the treaty between the two nations 
several forms of consent were proposed, such as might satisfy 
the Latins without dishonouring the Greeks ; and they weighed 
the scruples of words and syllables, till the theological balance 
trembled with a slight preponderance in favour of the Vatican. 
It was agreed (I must intreat the attention of the reader), that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as from 

68 For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of Ducas 
(c. 31). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old gowns, &c. By 
teaching one-and-twenty years in his monastery, Bessarion himsdf had collected 
forty gold florins ; but of these, the archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his 
voyage from Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Constantinople (Syropulus, p. 
127). 

69 Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before they had sub- 
scribed the act of union (p. 283) ; yet he relates some suspicious circumstances ; 
and their bribery and corruption are positiveljr affirmed by the historian Ducas. 

’6 The Greeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and perpetual 
slavery (Syxopul. p. ig6) ; and they were, strongly moved by the emperor’s threats 
(p. 260). 

1 had forgot another popular and orthodox protester : a favourite hound, 
who usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor’s throne ; but who barked 
most furiously while the act of union was reading,, without being silenced by the 
soothing or the lashes of the royal attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 266). 
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one principle and one substance ; that he proceeds % the Son , 
being of the same nature and substance ; and that he proceeds 
from the Father and the Son^ by one spiration and production. 
It is less difficult to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty: that the pope should defray all the expenses of the 
Greeks in their return home ; that he should annually maintain 
two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; that all the ships which transported pilgrims to 
Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at that port; that, as often 
as they were required, the pope should furnish ten galleys for 
a year, or twenty-six months ; and that he should powerfullj? 
solicit the princes of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for 
land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked by the 
_ deposition of Eugenius at Basil, and, at Florence, by his reunion 
te! A.lf of the Greeks and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled 
1438 , 25 th June an assembly of daemons), the pope was branded with the 

guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism ^nd de- 
clared to be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and 
mcapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. In the latter, he 
Reunion of was revcrcd as the true and holy vicar of Christ, who, after a 
nSrence^^D. separation of six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of 
1438 , 6th July West, in one fold and under one shepherd. The 

act of union was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the 
principal members of both churches ; even by those who, like 
Syropulus,^^ had been deprived of the right of voting. Two 
copies might have sufficed for the East and West ; but Eugenius 
was not satisfied, unless four authentic and similar transcripts 
were signed and attested as the monuments of his victory 

73 From the original Lives of the Popes, in Muratori's Collection (tom. iii. p. 2, 
tom. XXV,), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been decent, and even 
exemplary. His situation, exposed to the world and to his enemies, was a restraint, 
and is a pledge. 

73 Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least evil, at the 
ceremony of the union. He was compelled to do both ; and the great ecclesiarch 
poorly excuses hi&«ubmission to the emperor (p. 290-292). 

74 None of these original acts of union can at present be produced. Of the ten 
Mss, that are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder at Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Paris, and London), nine have been examined by an accurate critic (M. de 
Breqmgny), who condemns them for the variety and imperfections of the Greek 
signatures. Yet several of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, which were 
• . subscribed at Florence before (26th August 1439) the final separation of the Pope 
and emperor (M^moires de 1 ’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xliii. p. 287-311}. 
[On th^e copies see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. vii. part 2, p. 757 sqq. The 
true original is the copy which is kept under glass in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. The text of the Union decree— in Greek, in Latin, and a German 
translation— is given in Hefele, U*, pp. 742-753.] 
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On a memorable day, the sixth of July, the successors of St, 

Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; the two nations 
assembled in the cathedral of Florence; their representatives, 

Cardinal Julian, and Bessarion, Archbishop of Nice, appeared 
in the pulpit, and, after reading, in their respective tongues, 
the act of imion, they mutually embraced, in the name and 
the presence of their applauding brethren. The pope and his 
ministers then officiated according to the Roman liturgy; the 
creed was chanted with the adfition of Jilioque ; the acqui- 
escence of the Greeks was poorly excused by their ignorance 
of the harmonious, but inarticulate, sounds ; and the more 
scrupulous Latins refused any public celebration of the Byzan- 
tine rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were not totally 
unmindful of national honour. The treaty was ratified by their 
consent : it was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be at- 
tempted in their creed or ceremonies ; they spared, and secretly 
respected, the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus ; and, on 
the decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his successor, 
except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of 
public and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded their 
hopes and his promises ; the Greeks, with less pomp and pride, Their return 
returned by the same road of Ferrara and Venice ; and their re- nople, A.l>. 
ception at Constantinople was such as will be described in the^^°’^^^*^ 
following chapter The success of the first trial encouraged 
Eugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes ; and the deputies 
of the Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and 
Egypt, the Nestorians, and the Ethiopians, were successively in- 
troduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce 
the obedience and the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental 
embassies, unknown in the countries which they presumed to 
represent,'^^ diffused over the West the fame of Eugenius ; and 
a clamour was artfully propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy, which alone impeded the 
harmony of the Christian world. The vigour of opposition was 
succeeded by the lassitude of despair : the council of Basil was 
silently dissolved; and Felix, renouncing the tiara, again with- 

’^^'KfXLv Se ws acrq(ji.0i. eBoKovv (fiSivai (Syropul. p. 297). 

their return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the ambas^dors of 
England ; and, after some questions and answers, these impartial strangers laughed 
at the pretended union of Florence (S3nropul. p. 307). 

'^'^So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the Nestorians, 

Jacobites, &c. that I have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca Orientalis 
of Assemanus, a faithful slave of the Vatican. 

VOL. VII. 8 
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pi»ajygaco of drew to the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille.*^® A 
A.D.m9’ general peace was secured by mutual acts of oblivion and in- 
demnity ; all ideas of reformation subsided ; the popes continued 
to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has Rome 
been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested election 
state of the The joumejs of three emperors were unavailing for their 

temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation; but they were 
ASlIm&s productive of a beneficial consequence, the revival of the Greek 
learning in Italy, from whence it was propagated to the last 
nations of the West and North. In their lowest servitude and 
depression, the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still pos- 
sessed of a golden key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity ; 
of a musical and prolific language, that gives a soul to the objects 
of sense and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. Since 
the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the capital, had been 
trampled under foot, the various barbarians had doubtless cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national dialect ; and ample 
glossaries have been composed, to interpret a multitude of words 
of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.®^ But 


Ripaille is situated near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of the lake of 
Geneva- It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, 
vol. ii, p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edition of his works) has celebrated the place 
and the founder. ^Eneas Sylvius, and the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere 
life of the ducal hermit ; but the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily attest 
the popular opinoin of his luxury. 

'<^In this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I have con- 
sulted the original acts, which fill the xviith and xviiith tomes of the edition of Venice, 
and are closed by the perspicuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patricias, 
an Italian of the xvth century. .They are digested and abridged by Dupin 
(Biblioth^que Eccl^s. tom. xii.) and the continuator of Fleury (torn, xxii.); and 
the respect of the Gatlican church for the adverse parties confines their members 
to an awkward moderation. [An English translation of Gorski’s (Russian) History 
of the Council of Florence, appeared in 1S61 (ed. by Neale). Kalligas wrote an 
important essay on it, which is published in his MeAeVat Kal \6yot (1882) pp. 1-181. 
See also Draseke Zum Kircheneinigungsversuch des Jahres 1439, in Byz. Zeitsch. 
V. p. 572 jyy. ; Frommann, Kritische Beitrage zur Geschichte der florentinischen 
Kircheneinigung, 1862. The full story of the Councils of Constance, Basil, Ferrara, 
and Florence is contained in vol. vii., parts i. and ii., of Hefele's Concilien- 
geschichta] 

the first attempt, Meursius collected 3600 Greeco-barbarous words, to 
which, in a second edition, he subjoined iSoo more ; yet what plenteous gleanings 
did he leave to Portias, Ducange, Fabrotti, the Bollandists, &c. I (Fabric. Bibliot, 
Grssec. tom. x. p. loi, &c,). Some Persic words may be found in Xenophon, and 
some Latin ones in Plutarch ; and such is the inevitable effect of war and com- 
merce ; but the form and substance of the language were not affected by this 
slight alloy. [On foreign words in Greek see : G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, 
ii. (Slavonic, Albanian, and Roumanian loanwords in modern Greek), iii. and iv. 
(Latin and Romance loanwords), in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 
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a purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught in the college ; 
and the flourishing state of the language is described, and per- 
haps embellished, by a learned Italian,^^ who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage/^ was naturalised at Constantinople about 
thirty years before the Turkish conquest* The vulgar speech/' 
says Philelphus/^ has been depraved by the people, and infected 
by the multitude of strangers and merchants, who every day flock 
to the city and mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 
disciples of such a school that the Latin language received the 
versions of Aristotle and Plato, so obscure in sense, and in 
spirit so poor. But the Greeks who have escaped the contagion 
are those whom we follow ; and they alone are worthy of our 
imitation. In familiar discourse, they still speak the tongue of 
Aristophanes and Euripides, of the historians and philosophers 
of Athens ; and the style of their writings are still more elaborate 
and correct. The persons who, by their birth and offices, are 
attached to the Byzantine court are those who maintain, with 
the least alloy, the ancient standard of elegance and purity ; 
and the native graces of language most conspicuously shine 
among the noble matrons, who are excluded from all inter- 
course with foreigners. With foreigners do I say ? They live 
retired and sequestered from the eyes of their fellow- citizens. 

vol. cxxx., 1894, and vol. cxxxii., 1895. Also F. Miklosich, Die slavischen Ele- 
mente im Neu^iechischen, voL ixiii., 1870; and Die tiirkischen Elemente m 
den sudosteuropaischen Sprachen, in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Acad. , vols, 
xxxiv., XXXV., XXX viii. (1884, 1886, 1890).] 

81 The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and rapacious, has 
been diligently composed by Lancelot (M^moires de 1’ Academic des inscriptions, 
tom. X. p. 691-751), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 
282-294), for the most part from his own letters. His elaborate writings, and 
those of his contemporaries, are forgotten ; but their familiar epistles still describe 
the men and the times. [G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Alter- 
thums, 3rd ed., 1893; T. Klette, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Litteratur der 
italienischen Gelehrtenrenaissance, 1890 (part iii. contains Greek Letters of 
Philelphus). Legrand, Centdix lettres grecques de Francois Fxlelfe, 1892.] 

82 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, and the 
grand-daughter of Manuel, Chrysoloras. She was young, beautiful, and wealthy ; 
and her noble family was allied to the Dorais of Genoa and the emperors of 
Constantinople. 

8^ Graeci quibus lingua depravata non sit . , , ita loquuntur vulgo h^c etiam 
tempestate ut Aristophanes comicus, aut Euripides tiragicus, ut oratores omnes, ut 
historiograph!, ut philosophi . . , literati autem homines et doctius et emendatius 
, , . Nam viri aulici veterem sermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam retinebant in 
primisque ipsse nobiles mulieres ; quibus cum nullum csset omnino cum viris 
peregrinis commercium, merus ille ac purus Graecbrum senno servabatur intactus 
{Philelph. Epist. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189). He observes in another 
passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora locutione erat admodum moderate, et suavi et 
maxime Attica-, 
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Seldom are they seen in the streets ; and, when they leave their 
houses^ it is in the dusk of evening, on visits to the churches and 
their nearest kindred. On these occasions, they are on horse- 
back, covered with a veil, and encompassed by their parents, 

their husbands, or their servants.” 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy was 
dedicated to the service of religion ; their monks and bishops 
have ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of 
their manners ; nor were they diverted, like the Latin priests, 
by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular and even military life. 
After a large deduction for the time and talents that were lost 
in the devotion, the laziness, and the discord of the church and 
cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious minds would explore 
the sacred and profane erudition of their native language. The 
ecclesiastics presided over the education of youth ; the schools 
of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till the fall of 
the empire; and it may be affirmed that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of Constantinople 
than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of tlie 
West.®^ But an important distinction has been already noticed s 
the Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins were 
advancing with a rapid and progressive motion. The nations 
were excited by the spirit of independence and emulation; 
and even the little world of the Italian states contained more 
people and industry than the decreasing circle of the Byzantine 
empire. In Europe, the lower ranks of society were relieved 
from the yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom is the first 
step to curiosity and knowledge. The use, however rude and 
corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preserved by supersti- 
tion; the universities, from Bologna to Oxford,^^ were peopled 

84 Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental jealousy from the 
manners of ancient Rome. 

86 See the state of learning in the xiiith and xivth centuries, in the learned and 
judicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434-440, 490-494). 

86 At the end of the xvth century, there existed in Europe about fifty universities, 
and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the year 1300. They were 
crowded in proportion to their scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, 
chiefly of the civil law. In the year 1357, the number at Oxford had decreased 
from 30,000 to 6000 scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, voL iv. p. 478). 
Yet even this decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of the 
university, [These numbers are grossly exaggerated. See Mr. H. Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, voL ii., pt. il, where a short chapter 
(xiii. ) is devoted to the subject. He concludes (p. 589) that ‘ ‘ the maximum number 
at Oxford was something between 1500 and 3000. By about 1438 the numbers 
had fallen to under 1000.” He thinks it improbable that the number at Bologna 
or at Paris ever went beyond about 6000 or 7000.] 
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with thousands of scholars ; and their misguided ardour might 
be directed to more liberal and manly studies. In the resurrec- 
tion of science, Italy was the first that cast away her shroud ; 
and the eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and his example, may 
justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. A purer 
style of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of the writers 
of ancient Rome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil 
approached, with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
Grecian masters. In the sack of Constantinople, the French, 
and even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed the works 
of Lysippus and Homer; the monuments of art may be anni- 
hilated by a single blow ; but the immortal mind is renewed 
and multiplied by the copies of the pen ; and such copies it was 
the ambition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and under- 
stand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly pressed the flight 
of the Muses ; yet we may tremble at the thought that Greece 
might have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, 
before Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; that 
the seeds of science might have been scattered by the winds, 
before the Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have con-Reviv&iofthe 
fessed and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, after 
a long oblivion of many hundred years.®" Yet in that country, 
and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted: some profound 
scholars, who, in the darker ages, were honourably distinguished 
by their knowledge of the Greek tongue ; and national vanity 
has been loud in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. 

Without scrutinising the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and without an effect ; that 
it was easy for them to satisfy themselves and their more igno- 
rant contemporaries; and that the idiom, which they had so 

Of those writers, who professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek learning 
in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de Grsecis Illustribus, 

Linguae Graecas Literarumque humaniorum Instauratoribus ; Londini, 1742, in 
large octavo), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364- 
377, tom. vii. p. 112-143). The Oxford professor is a laborious scholar, but the 
librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and national historian. 

[Cp. above note 81. Legrand, Biographic helldnique, vol. i., 1885. J. A. Symonds, 

The Renaissance in Italy, ii, The Revival of Learning, 1877. Therianos, in the 
first volume of his biography of Kora^s (ASa/xamos Kopa-^s, 1889), gives a good 
summary of the movement. G. Fioretto, Gli umanisti, o lo studio del Latino e 
del Greco nel secolo xv. in Italia, 1881. See also the excellent monograph on 
Vittorino da Feltre, dealing with the education of the Humanist teachers in Italy, 
byW. H. Woodward, 1897.3 
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marvellously acquired, was transcribed in few manuscripts, and 
was not taught in any university of the West. In a corner of 
Italy it faintly existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesi- 
astical, dialect.ss The first impression of the Doric and Ionic 
colonies has never been completely erased ; the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of Constantinople ; 
and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in Mount Athos 
and the schools of the East. Calabria was the native country 
of Barlaam, who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
of ambassador; and Barlaam was the first who revived, beyond 
'■^‘^'the Alps, the memory, or at least the writings, of Horner.®^ 
He is described, by Petrarch and Boccace,®^ as a man of a 
diminutive stature, though truly great in the measure of learn- 
ing and genius ; of a piercing discernment, though of a slow 
and painful elocution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece 
had not produced his equal in the knowlege of histoiy, grammar, 
and philosophy ; and his merit was celebrated in the attesta- 
tions of the princes and doctors of Constantinople. One of 
these attestations is still extant ; and the emperor Cantacuzene, 
the protector of his adversaries, is forced to allow that Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Plato were familiar to that profound and subtle 
logician.®^ In the court of Avignon, he formed an intimate 
connexion with Petrarch, the first of the Latin scholars ; and 


88 In Calabria, qusa oHm magna Grjsecia dicebatur, coloniis Grsecis replet*^, 
remansit qusedam linguae veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). If it were eradicated by 
the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated by the monks of St. Basil, who pos- 
sessed seven convents at Rossano alone (Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 
520). [Greek is still spoken by a population of about 20,000 in both the heel 
and the toe of Italy — in the land of Otranto and- in the territory of Bova ; these 
two dialects differ considerably. Comparetti, Saggi dei dialetti greci dell’ Italia 
meridionale, 1866 ; Morosi, Studi sui dialetti greci della Terra d'Otranto, 1870, 
and Dialetti romaici del mandamento di Bova in Calabria, 1874; Pellegrini, II 
dialetto greco-calabro di Bova, 1880 ; H. F. Tozer, The Greek-speaking Popula- 
tion of Southern Italy, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, x, p. ii s^^.] 

88 Ii Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and Germans) vix non dicam libros sed 
nomen Homeri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect, the xiiith century was less 
happy than the age of Charlemagne. [Barlaam was a native of Seminaria in 
Calabria. His work (against the Roman church) n-epl 'rij? rov Traira is pub- 

lished in Migne, P. G. 151, p. 1256 There is an account of Barlaam's work 
in T. Uspenskies essay, Philosophskoe i bogoslovskoe dvizhenie v xiv viekie, printed 
in his Ocherki, p. 246-364 (1892).] 

88 See the character of Barlaam in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, 1 . xv. c. 6. 

81 Cantacuzen. 1 . h. c. 36. 

82 For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interviews at 

Avignon in 1339, Naples in 13^, see the excellent Mdmoires sur la Vie de 

P^trarque, tom. i. p. 406-410, tomi. ii. p. 75-77. [G. Mandolori, Fra Barlaamo 
Calabrese, maestro del Petrarca, 1888 ; P. de Nolhac, Pdtrarque et Thumanisme, 
1892. On Petrarch see further below chap. Ixx. ad init..] 
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the desire of mutual instruction was the principle of their 
literary commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with eager studies of 
curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the Greek 
language ; and, in a laborious struggle with the dryness and 
difficulty of the first rudiments, he began to reach the sense, 
and to feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers whose minds 
were congenial to his own. But he was soon deprived of the 
society and lessons of this useful assistant. Barlaara relin- 
quished his fruitless embassy ; and, on his return to Greece, 
he rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks by attempting 
to substitute the light of reason to that of their navel. After 
a separation of three years, the two friends again met in the 
court of Naples ; but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of improvement ; and by his recommendation Barlaam 
was finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Calabria.®^ 

The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and friendship, his 
various correspondence and frequent journeys, the Roman 
laurel, and his elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in 
Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom ; and, as 
he advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek language was 
the object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. When he 
was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassador, his friend, 
and a master of both tongues, presented him with a copy of 
Homer ; and the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of 
his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating the 
generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift more precious 
in his estimation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds ; Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the divine poet, the 
fountain of all invention, is worthy of yourself and of me ; you 
have fulfilled your promise and satisfied my desires. Yet your 
liberality is still imperfect : with Homer you should have given 
me yourself : a guide, who could lead me into the fields of light, 
and disclose to my wondering eyes the specious miracles of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; 
nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I possess. I 
have seated him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets near 
the prince of philosophers ; and I glory in the sight of my 
illustrious guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever had 

The bishopric to which Barlaam retired was the old Locri, in the middle ages 
Seta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, Gerace (Dissert, Chorographica Italise 
medii .tEvi, p. 312). The dives opum of the Norman times soon lapsed into 
poverty, since even the church was poor ; yet the town still contains 3000 inhabit- 
ants (Swinburne, p. 340). 
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been translated into the Latin idiom^ I had already acquired ; 
but^ if there be no profit, there is some pleasure in beholding 
these venerable Greeks in their proper and national habit I 
am delighted with the aspect of Homer; and, as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, I exclaim, with a sigh, Illustrious 
bard! with what pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my 
sense of hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of 
one friend, and in the much lamented absence of another ! 
Nor do I yet despair; and the example of Cato suggests some 
comfort and hope, since it was in the last period of age that he 
attained the knowledge of the Greek letters 
ofBoccace, The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch was obtained 
A.D-i36o,&c. fortune and industry of his friend Boccace,®® the father 

of the Tuscan prose. That popular writer, who derives his re- 
putation from the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry 
and love, may aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in 
Italy the study of the Greek language. In the year one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged 
the stranger in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 
to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his leisure to the 
first Greek professor who taught the language in the Western 
L6o puattts countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo might disgust the 
feasor at most eager disciple . he was clothed in the mantle of a philo- 
sopher, or a mendicant ; his countenance was hideous ; his face 
A.a 1360-1363 overshadowed with black hair ; his beard long and uncombed ; 

his deportment rustic ; his temper gloomy and inconstant ; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the ornaments or even the 
perspicuity of Latin elocution. But his mind was stored with a 
treasure of Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy and 
grammar, were alike at his command; and he read the poems 

. I will transcribe a passage from this epistle of Petrarch (Famil. ix. 2) : Donasti 
Homerum non in alienum sermonem violento alveo derivatum, sed ex ipsis 
Grseci eloqnii scatebris, et qualis divino illi profluxit ingenio. . . . Sine tu^ voce 
Homerus tuns apud me. mutus, immo, vero ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo 
tamen vel adspectu solo, ac smpe ilium amplexus atque suspirans dico, O raagne 
virl &c. 

®®For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in 1313, and died in 1375, 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin, medii ^vi, tom. i. p. 248, &c.) and Tiraboschi {tom. v, 
p. 83, 439-451) may be consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his novels 
are innumerable. Yet he was ashamed to communicate that trifling and perhaps 
scandalous work to Petrarch respectable friend, in whose letters and memoirs 
he conspicuously appears, 
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of Homer in the schools of Florence. It was from his explana- 
tion that Boccace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst 
of his friend Petrarch, and which perhaps, in the succeeding 
Century, was clandestinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives that the same Boccace 
collected the materials for his treatise on the genealogy of the 
heathen gods ; a work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, 
and which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters and 
passages, to excite the wonder and applause of his more ignorant 
readers,^® The first steps of learning are slow and laborious : 
no more than ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated in 
all Italy ; and neither Rome nor Venice nor Naples could add 
a single name to this studious catalogue. But their numbers 
would have multiplied, their progress would have been acceler- 
ated, if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three years, had 
not relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. In his 
passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time: he 
enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy 
and unsocial temper of the man. Discontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while 
absent persons and objects were dear to his imagination. In 
Italy, he was a Thessalian, in Greece, a native of Calabria ; in 
the company of the Latins, he disdained their language, re- 
ligion, and manner : no sooner was he landed at Constantinople, 
than he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and the elegance 
of Florence. His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity ; 
he depended on their curiosity and indulgence, and embarked 
on a second voyage ; but, on his entrance into the Adriatic, the 
ship was assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, 
who, like Ulysses, had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropped a 
tear on his disaster ; but he was most anxious to learn whether 
some copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be saved from 
the hands of the mariners 

Boccace indulges an honest vanity: Ostentationis causS. Grseca carmina 
adscripsi . . . jure utor meo; meum est hoc decus, mea gloria scilicet inter 
Etruscos Graecis uti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Pilaturn, &c. (de 
Genealogii Deorum, 1. xv. c. 7, a work, which, though now forgotten, has run 
through thirteen or fourteen editions). [It was Leontius Pilatus himself who 
translated Homer,] 

Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by Hody (p. 2-11), and 
the Abb6 de Sade (Vie de P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 625-634, 670-673), who has very 
happily caught the lively and dramatic manner of his original. 
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ronndatiott of But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch 
iy?g?in had encouraged and Boccace had planted, soon withered and 
expired. The succeeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it before 
the end of the fourteenth century that a new and perpetual 
flame was rekindled in Italy .^8 Previous to his own journey, 
the emperor Manuel dispatched his envoys and orators to im- 
plore the compassion of the Western princes. Of these envoys, 
the most conspicuous or the most learned was Manuel Chryso- 
loras,^® of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are supposed 
to have migrated with the great Constantine. After visiting 
the courts of France and England, where he obtained some 
contributions and more promises, the envoy was invited to 
rc.A.j).i397- assume the office of a professor; and Florence had again the 
honour of this second invitation. By his knowledge, not only 
of the Greek but of the Latin tongue, Ghrysoloras deserved the 
stipend and surpassed the expectation of the republic ; his school 
was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every rank and age ; 
and one of these, in a general history, has described his motives 
and his success. "" At that time,” says Leonard Aretin,ioo 
was a student of the civil law ; but my soul was inflamed with 
the love of letters; and I bestowed some application on the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, I 
hesitated whether I should desert my legal studies or relinquish 
this golden opportunity ; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I 
communed with my own mind — Wilt thou be wanting to thy- 
self and thy fortune ? Wilt thou refuse to be introduced to a 
familiar converse with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ? with 


®SDr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, See, 
for affirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy ^osf septingentos annos ; 
as if, says he, they had flourished till the end of the viith century. These writers 
most probably reckoned from the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence 
of the Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, 
in some degree, the use of their native tongue. 

See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Ghrysoloras, in Hody (p. 12-54), 
Tiraboschi (tom. vii. p. 113-118). The precise date of his arrival floats between 
the years 1390 and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX, [The 
Greek grammar of Ghrysoloras was printed in Venice in 1484. For the chronology 
of his life cp, Klette, op, cit. part i.] 

The name of Aretinus has been assumed by five or six natives of Arezzo in- 
Tuscany, of whom the most famous and the most worthless lived in the xvith 
century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, the disciple of Ghrysoloras, was a linguist, 
an orator, and an historian, the secretary of four successive popes, and the chan- 
cellor of the republic of Florence, where he died, A.D, 1444, at the age of seventy- 
five (Fabric. Bibliot. medii ^i, tom. i. p. 190, <S:c. ; Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 33-38). 
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fcnose poetSj philosophers, and orators, of whom such wonders 
are related, and who are celebrated by every age as the great 
masters of human science ? Of professors and scholars in civil 
law, a sufficient supply will always be found in our universities ; 
but a teacher, and such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he 
once be suffered to escape, may never afterwards be retrieved. 
Convinced by these reasons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras ; and 
so strong was my passion that the lessons which I had imbibed 
in the day were the constant subject of my nightly dreams.'’ 

At the same time and place the Latin classics were explained 
by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch the 
Italians, who illustrated their age and country, were formed in 
this double school ; and Florence became the fruitful seminary 
of Greek and Roman erudition The presence of the emperor 
recalled Chrysoloras from the college to the court, but he after- 
wards taught at Pavia and Rome with equal industry and applause. 

The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was divided between [in constajiu- 
Itaiy and Constantinople, between embassies and lessons. In the iSI? 
noble office of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian was 
not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his prince and country ; 
and Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance, on a public mission [a.d. mi5i 
from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in Italy ^e^Gr^eks in 
was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were destitute ofMocSsod ' 
fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least with language. 

From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms the natives of 
Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of freedom, 
curiosity, and wealth. The S3naod introduced into Florence the 
lights of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy; and the fugitives who adhered to the union had the 
double merit of renouncing their country not only for the Chris- 

the passage in Aretin. Comnientario Rerum suo Tempore in Italic 
gestarum, apud Hodium, p. 28-30. 

^02 In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often complains 
of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which announce the 
genius and glory of a riper age (M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 700-709). 

10® Hinc Grascae Latinseque scholas exortae sunt, Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo 
Aretino, Caroloque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Trojano prodeuntibus, 
quorum emulatione multa ingenia deinceps ad laudem excitata sunt (Platina in 
Bonifacio IX. ). Another Italian writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, 
Omnibonus [Ognibene da Lonigo], Vincentius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, &c. 

But I question whether a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras all these 
eminent scholars (Hodius, p. 25-27, &c.). [Vergerius (who was one of his pupils) 
wrote the epitaph on Chrysoloras whic]:^ is t9 be seen in the Icitchen of the HOte} 

Jnsel at Constance.] 
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Cardlaai 
Bessarlon, <fcc. 


Their faults 
and merits 


tian but for the Catholic cause, A patriot who sacrifices his party 
and conscience to the allurements of favour may be possessed, 
however, of the private and social virtues ; he no longer hears 
the reproachful epithets of slave and apostate ; and the con- 
sideration which he acquires among his new associates will 
restore in his own eyes the dignity of his character. The pru- 
dent conformity of Bessarion was rewarded with the Roman 
purple ; he fixed his residence in Italy ; and the Greek cardinal, 
the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was respected as the chief 
and protector of his nation. His abilities were exercised in 
the legations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and France ; and 
his election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on 
the uncertain breath of a conclave.^^^ His ecclesiastical honours 
diffused a splendour and pre-eminence over his literary merit and 
service : his palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal visited 
the Vatican, he was attended by a learned train of both nations ; 
of men applauded by themselves and the public ; and whose 
writings, now overspread with dust, were popular and useful in 
their own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the restorers 
of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; and it may be 
sufficient to mention with gratitude the names of Theodore Gaza, 
of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and Demetrius 
Chalcondyles, who taught their native language in the schools 
of Florence and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to those 
of Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and whose fortune was 
the secret object of their envy. But the lives of these gram- 
marians were humble and obscure ; they had declined the lucra- 
tive paths of the church; their dress and manners secluded 
them from the commerce of the world ; and, since they were 
confined to the merit, they might be content with the rewards, 
of learning. From this character Janus Lascaris will deserve 

10 ^ See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 136-177). Theodore Gaza [of 
Thessalonica], George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greeks whom I have 
named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learned work. See 
Hkewise Tiraboschi, in the ist and 2d parts of the vith tome. [See Legrand’s 
work quoted above, note 87.] 

105 The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to interrupt the 
studies of Bessarion: “Nicholas,” said he, “thy respect hath cost thee an hat, 
and me the tiara”. 

lo^Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus of 
Thessalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, 
Platina, &c. Viri (says Hody, with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo tevo perituri 
(p. 156). 

107 He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honourable life 
was stretched far into the xvith century (a.D. 1535). Leo X. and Francis I, were 
hi§ noblest patrons, under -vsrhose auspices he for|nde 4 tbe Greek colleges of Roruo 
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an exception. His eloquence, politeness, and Imperial descent 
recommended him to the French monarchs ; and in the same 
cities he was alternately employed to teach and to negotiate. 
Duty and interest prompted them to cultivate the study of the 
Latin language ; and the most successful attained the faculty 
of writing and speaking with fluency and elegance in a foreign 
idiom. But they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their 
country : their praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for 
the national writers, to whom they owed their fame and subsist- 
ence ; and they sometimes betrayed their contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on VirgiFs poetry and the oratory of Tully.^^s 
The superiority of these masters arose from the familiar use of a 
living language ; and their first disciples were incapable of dis- 
cerning how Sir they had degenerated from the knowledge, and 
even the practice, of their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation, 
which they introduced, was banished from the schools by 
the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of the 
Greek accents they were ignorant; and those musical notes, 
which, from an Attic tongue and to an Attic ear, must have 
been the secret soul of harmony, were to their eyes, as to our 
own, no more than mute or unmeaning marks, in prose super- 
fluous and troublesome in verse.^®^^ The art of grammar they truly 
possessed ; the valuable fragments of Apollonius and Herodian 

and Paris (Hody, p. 247-275). He left posterity in France ; but the counts ed 
Vintimille, and their numerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a 
doubtful marriage, in the xiiith century, with the daughter of a Greek emperor 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224-230). 

Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tully, are preserved 
and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better names than Grseculus 
ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274). In our own times, an English critic has 
accused the ^Eneid of containing multa languida, nugatoria, spiritu et majestate 
carminis heroici defecta ; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, 
would have been ashamed of owning (praefat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22), 

Emanuel Chrysoloras, and his colleagues, are accused of ignorance, envy, or 
avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. ii. p. 235). The modern Greelc pronounces the j 3 as a 
V consonant, and confound three vowels (?i t v) and several diphthongs [et, ot, vt]. 
Such was the vulgar pronunciation which the stern Gardiner maintained by pend 
statutes in the University of Cambridge; but the monosyllable Pv represented to an 
Attic ear the bleating of sheep ; and a bell-wether is better evidence than a bishop 
or a chancellor. The treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who 
asserted a more classical pronunciation, are collected in the Sylloge of Havercamp 
(2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 1740) ; but it is difficult to paint sounds by 
words ; and in their reference to modern use they can be understood only by their 
respective countrymen. We may observe that our peculiar pronunciation of the 
$ to fk. is approved by Erasmus (tom. ii. p. 130) [e s so pronounced in modern 
Greek], 

io^a[It is to be observed however that the system of accent-notation was fiist 
introduced by the Alexandrines. Gibbon assumes that the meaning of the accents 
was in ancient times entirely different from their meaning in modern Greek, This 
is improbable. But it is still a problem how the Greeks conciliated their ace^ut- 
^tion with the rhythms of their verses.} 
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were transfused into their lessons ; and their treatises of syntax 
and etymology, though devoid of philosophic spirit, are still 
useful to the Greek student. In the shipwreck of the Byzan- 
tine libraries, each fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy 
of some author, who, without his industry, might have perished ; 
the transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous, and sometimes 
an elegant, pen ; and the text was corrected and explained by 
their own comments or those of the elder scholiasts. The sense, 
though not the spirit, of the Greek classics was interpreted to 
the Latin world ; the beauties of style evaporate in a version ; 
but the judgment of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural histories 
of animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine and 
experimental science.^^® 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued with 
more curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was 
revived in Italy by a venerable Greek, who taught in the 
house of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence was 
involved in theological debate, some beneficial consequences 
might flow from the study of his elegant philosophy ; his style 
is the purest standard of the Attic dialect; and his sublime 
thoughts are sometimes adapted to familiar conversation, and 
sometimes adorned with the richest colours of poetry and 
eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of 
the life and death of a sage ; and, as often as he descends from 
the clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of truth, of our 
country, and of mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry ; and, if the 
Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the visions and errors 
of their divine mastei*, their enthusiasm might correct the dry 
dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so 

^10 [On Theodore Gaza see the biographical essay of L. Stein in the Archiv far 
Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. p. 426 sqq., 1889.] 

George Gemistus Pletho, a various and voluminous >vriter, the master of 
Bessarion and all the Platonists of the times. He visited Italy in bis old age, and 
soon returned to end his days in Peloponnesus. See the curious Diatribe of Leo 
Allatius de Georgiis, in Fabricius (Bibliot. Grsec. tom. x. p. 739-756). [The study 
of Plato was revived in the iith century by Michael Pselliis. For Plethon see H. 
F. Tozer, A Byzantine Reformer, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vii. p. 353 sqq, 
1886 ; and F. Schultze, Geschichte der Philosophie der Renaissance, vol. i. 1874. 
The Memoir on the state of the Peloponnesus, which he addressed to the emperor 
Manuel, is edited by Ellissen in his Analekten der mittel-und neugnechischen 
Litteratur, vol. iv., part ii., with a German translation. Plethon’s works are 
collected in Migne's P. G. vol. clx. On the theological side of his works see W. 
Gass, Gennadius und Pletho, Aristoteljsmvis ^nd Platonismus in der griechisch^n 
fvirche, 1844.] 
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opposite, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle that they may 
be balanced in endless controversy ; but some spark of freedom 
may be produced by the collision of adverse servitude. The 
modern Greeks were divided between the two sects ; with 
more fury than skill they fought under the banner of their 
leaders ; and the field of battle was removed in their flight 
from Constantinople to Rome. But this philosophic debate 
soon degenerated into an angry and personal quarrel of gram- 
marians ; and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, pro- 
tected the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Medici, the 
academical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and learned ; 
but their philosophic society was quickly dissolved ; and, if the 
writings of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the more 
powerful Stagirite continued to reign the oracle of the church 
and schooL^^^ 

I have fairly represented the literary merits of the Greeks ; Emuia-tion 
yet it must be confessed that they were seconded and surpassed of 
by the ardour of the Latins. Italy was divided into many in- 
dependent states ; and at that time it was the ambition of princes 
and republics to vie with each other in the encouragement and 
reward of literature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth has Nicholas v. 
not been adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin 
raised himself by his virtue and learning : the character of the 
man prevailed over the interest of the pope ; and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman 
church.^^^ He had been the friend of the most eminent 
scholars of the age ; he became their patron ; and such was the 
humility of his manners that the change was scarcely discernible 
either to them or to himself. If he pressed the acceptance of a 
liberal gift, it was not as the measure of desert, but as the proof 
of benevolence ; and, when modest merit declined his bounty, 
'^Accept it,’" would he say with a consciousness of his own 

u^The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by Boivin {M^m. 
del’ Acad, des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729) and Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 

259-288). 

ns See the life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors, Janottus Manettus 
(tom. iii. p. ii. p. 905-962), and Vespasian of Florence {tom. xxv, p. 267-290), in 
the collection of Muratori; and consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 46-52, 109), 
and Hody in the articles of Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, &c. 

Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes, in this 
instance, were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the charm which had 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken by the magicians themselves (Letters 
on the Study of History, 1. vi. p. 165, 166, octavo edition, 1779). 
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Grsedam ad inquirendos simul et quantovis emendos pretio bonos li 
remarkable enough that the research was facilitated by sultan Bajazet II. 


worth ; will not always have a Nicholas among ye”. The 
influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted 
that influence in the search, not of benefices, but of books. 
From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest 
monasteries of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty 
manuscripts of the writers of antiquity; and, wherever the 
original could not be removed, a faithful copy was transcribed 
and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old repository 
for bulls and legends, for superstition and forgery, was daily 
replenished with more precious furniture ; and such was the 
industry of Nicholas that in a reign of eight years he formed a 
library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence the Latin 
^orld was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, 
Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s Geo- 
graphy, of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of 
the Greek church. The example of the Roman pontiff was pre- 
ceded or imitated by a Florentine merchant, who governed the 


Cosmo and 

republic without arms and without a title. Cosmo of Medicis 
A.D. 1428 1492 ^ father of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost 


synonymous with the restoration of learning; his credit was 
ennobled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; and 
a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books was often imported 
in the same vessel. The genius and education of his grandson 
Lorenzo rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge and 
candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress was 
entitled to relief, and merit to reward ; his leisure-hours were 
delightfully spent in the Platonic academy ; he encouraged the 
emulation of Demetrius Chalcondyles and Angelo Politian ; and 
his active missionary, Janus Lascaris, returned from the East 
with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which 
were as yet unknown in the libraries of Europe.^^® The rest of 
Italy was animated by a similar spirit, and the progress of the 


’•i^See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi 
{torn. vi. p. i. 1. i. c. 2), who bestows a due measure of praise on Alphonso of Arra- 
pn, king of Naples, the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic of 
’enice has deserved the least from the gratitude of scholars, 

Tiraboschi (tom. vi. p. i. p. 104), from the preface of Janus Lascaris to the 
Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, 1494. Latebant (says Aldus in his preface 
to the Greek Orators, apud Hodium, p. 249) in Atho Thracise monte. Eas Las- 
. . in Italiam reportavit. Miserat enim ipsum Laurentius ille Medices in 
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nation repaid the liberality of her princes. The Latins held the 
exclusive property of their own literature; and these disciples 
of Greece were soon capable of transmitting and improving the 
lessons which they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided; but the 
language of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps ; and 
the natives of France, Germany, and England imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had kindled in the 
schools of Florence and Rome.^^® In the productions of the 
mind, as in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by 
industry and skill ; the Greek authors, forgotten on the banks 
of the liissus, have been illustrated on those of the Elbe and 
the Thames ; and Bessarion or Gaza might have envied the 
superior science of the barbarians : the accuracy of Budseus, the 
taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the erudition of 
Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske or of Bentley, On the 
side of the Latins, the discovery of printing was a casual ad- 
vantage ; but this usefiil art has been applied by Aldus, and his 
innumerable successors, to perpetuate and multiply the works 
of antiquity A single manuscript imported from Greece is 
revived in ten thousand copies ; and each copy is fairer than 
the original. In this form, Homer and Plato would peruse 
with more satisfaction their own writings; and their scholiasts 
must resign the prize to the labours of our western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the barbarians iti 
Europe were immersed in ignorance ; and their vulgar tongues learning 
were marked with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. 


The Greek language was introduced into the University of Oxford in the 
years of the xvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, who had all studied 
at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondyles. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of 
Erasmus. Although a stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that 
Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford and taught it at Cambridge. 

11 ® The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on Sophocles and Euripides, 
Cave (say they), cave hoc facias, ne Barbari istis adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores 
in Italiam ventitent (Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus 
Rhenanus). 

iii>The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was established at Venice about the 
year 1494. He printed above sixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost 
all for the first time ; several containing different treatises and authors, and of 
several authors two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Grasc. tom. xiii. p. 
605, &c.). Yet his glory must not tempt us to forget that the first Greek book, 
the Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 1476 ; and that the 
Florence Homer of 148S displays all the luxury of the typographical art. See the 
Annales Typographici of Mattaire and the Bibhograpbie Instructive of De Bure, a 
knowing bookseller of Paris. [A. F. Didot, Aide Manuce et I’bell^nisme k Venise, 
x87S*] 
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The students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece 
were introduced to a new world of light and science ; to the 
society of the free and polished nations of antiquity; and to 
a familiar converse with those immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and reason. Such an intercourse 
must tend to refine the taste, and to elevate the genius, of the 
moderns ; and yet, from the first experiments, it might appear 
that the study of the ancients had given fetters, rather than 
wings, to the human mind. However laudable, the spirit of 
imitation is of a servile cast; and the first disciples of the 
Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers in the midst of 
their age and country. The minute and laborious diligence 
which explored the antiquities of remote times might have 
improved or adorned the present state of society: the critic 
and metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle; the poets, 
historians, and orators were proud to repeat the thoughts and 
words of the Augustan age ; the works of nature were observed 
with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus; and some pagan 
votaries professed a secret devotion to the gods of Homer and 
Plato. The Italians were oppressed by the strength and 
number of their ancient auxiliaries: the century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace -was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, who decently repose on our shelves ; but in that mra 
of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovery of 
science, a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular 
language of the country.^^i as soon as it had been deeply 

saturated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 
vegetation and life ; the modern idioms were refined ; the classics 
of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous emula- 
tion; and in Italy, as afterwards in France and England, the 


120 1 will select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm, i. At the 
synod of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said in familiar conversation to George of 
Trebizond, that in a short time mankind would unanimously renounce the Gospel 
and the Koran for a religion similar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Allatius, apud 
Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751). 2. Paul II. persecuted the Roman academy which 
had been founded by Poraponius Lsetus ; and the principal members were accused 
of heresy, impiety, and paganism (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. i. p. 81, 82). [Cp. 
Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, ii. 252.] 3, In the next century, 
some scholars and poets in France celebrated the success of Jodelle’s tragedy of 
Cleopatra by a festival of Bacchus ; and, it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, Jodelle ; Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56-61). Yet the spirit of bigotry 
might often discern a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and learning. 

i^The survivor of Boccace died in the year 1375 ; and we cannot place before 
1480 the composition of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, and the Orlando Inamo- 
rato of Boyardo (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. ii. p. .174-177). 
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pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was succeeded by the light 
of speculative and experimental philosophy. Genius may anti- 
cipate the season of maturity ; but in the education of a people, 
as in that of an individual, memory must be exercised, before 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded ; nor may the 
artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, 
the works of his predecessors. 
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CHAPTEB LSVII 

Schism of the Greeks and Latins — Beign and Character of Amuraik 
the Seco7id — Crusade of Ladislaits, King of Hungarij — His 
Defeat and Death — Johi Huniades — Scanderheg — Constantine 
PalceologuSj last Emperor of the East 

compariaonofXHE respective merits of Rome and Constantinople are com- 
coSSi- pared and celebrated by an eloquent Greeks the lather of the 
Italian schools*^ The view of the ancient capital, the seat of 
his ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
Emanuel Chrysoloras; and he no longer blamed the exclama- 
tion of an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not of 
men, but of gods. Those gods and those men had long since 
vanished ; but, to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of 
ruin restored the image of her ancient prosperity. The monu- 
ments of the consuls and Caesars, of the mart3rrs and apostles, 
engaged on all sides the curiosity of the philosopher and the 
Christian ; and he confessed that in every age the arms and 
religion of Rome were destined to reign over the earth. While 
Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of the mother, he 
was not forgetful of his native country, her fairest daughter, 
her Imperial colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with 
zeal and truth on the eternal advantages of nature and the more 
transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had 
adorned, the city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) to the honour of 
the original ; and parents are delighted to be renewed, and 
even excelled, by the superior merit of their children. "Con- 

1 The epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Palaeologus will not 
ofifend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem Codini de Antiquitatibus C. 
F, p. 107-126). The superscription suggests a chronological remark that John 
Palseologus II. was associated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of 
Chrysoloras’s death. A still earlier date» at least 1408, is deduced from the age 
■ ’ of his youngest sons Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porphyrogeniti 

(Pucange, Fam. Byzant. p, 244, 247), 
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stantiiiople/ says the orator, "is situate on a commanding 
point, between Europe and Asia, between the Archipelago and 
the Euxine. By her interposition, the two seas and the two 
continents are united for the common benefit of nations ; and 
the gates of commerce may be shut or opened at her command. 
The harbour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and the con- 
tinent, is the most secure and capacious in the world. The walls 
and gates of Constantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon ; the towers are many ; each tower is a solid and lofty 
structure ; and the second wall, the outer fortification, would 
be sufficient for the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 
A broad and rapid stream may be introduced into the ditches ; 
and the artificial island may be encompassed, like Athens,^ by 
land or water.'* Two strong and natural causes are alleged for 
the perfection of the model of new Rome. The royal founder 
reigned over the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and,' 
in the accomplishment of his designs, the power of the Romans 
was combined with the art and science of the Greeks. Other 
cities have been reared to maturity by accident and time ; 
their beauties are mingled with disorder and deformity ; and 
the inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their natal spot, are 
incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors and the 
original vices of situation or climate. But the free idea of Con- 
stantinople was formed and executed by a single mind; and 
the primitive model was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
subjects and successors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles 
were stored with an inexhaustible supply of marble ; but the 
various materials were transported from the most remote shores 
of Europe and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, the 
palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, 
and hippodromes, were adapted to the greatness of the capital 
of the East. The superfluity of wealth was spread along the 
shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine territory, as far as 
the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long wall, might be con- 
sidered as a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In this 
flattering picture, the past and the present, the times of pros- 
perity and decay, are artfully confounded; but a sigh and a 
confession escape from the orator, that his wretched country 

Somebody observed, that the city of Athens might be circumnavigated 

t^v ttoXiv ru)v 'AOyvaCdiv BvvacrBat. Kal rrapavtrXeZy kw. veptirkelv). But what may be 
true in a rhetorical sense of Constantinople cannot be applied to the situation 
of Athens, five miles from the sea, and not intersected or surrounded by any 
navigable streams. 
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was the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The works 
of ancient sculpture had been defaced by Christian zeal or 
barbaric violence ; the fairest structures were demolished ; and 
the marbles of Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime or ap- 
plied to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place was 
marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a column, the size was 
determined by a broken capital; the tombs of the emperors 
were scattered on the ground ; the stroke of time was accelerated 
by storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, 
by vulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments of gold and silver. 
From these wonders, which lived only in memory or belief, he 
distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the column and colos- 
sus of Justinian, 2 and the church, more especially the dome, of 
St. Sophia : the best conclusion, since it could not be described 
according to its merits, and after it no other object could de- 
serve to be mentioned. But he forgets that a century before 
the trembling fabrics of the colossus and the church had been 
saved and supported by the timely care of Andronicus the 
Elder. Thirty years after the emperor had fortified St. Sophia 
with two new buttresses, or pyramids, the eastern hemisphere 
suddenly gave way ; and the images, the altars, and the sanctu- 
ary were crushed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired ; the rubbish was cleared by the incessant 
labour of every rank and age ; and the poor remains of riches 
and industry were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.^ 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in 
the harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 
* tenderness of Rome and the filial obedience of Constantinople. 

SNicephorus Gregoras has described the colossus of Justinian ( 1 . vii, is) ; but 
his measures are false and inconsistent. The editor, Boivin, consulted his friend 
Girardon ; and the sculptor gave him the true proportions of an equestrian statue. 
That of Justinian was still visible to Peter Gyllius, not on the column, but in the 
outward court of the seraglio ; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted 
down and cast into a brass cannon (de Topogi'aph. C. P. 1 . ii. c. 17). [The eques- 
trian statue of Justinian was in the Augusteum. What seems to be the base of the 
statue has been found near the Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus (the Kutchuk Aya 
Sophia) with an inscription beginning : ‘ETrt^tcrt i^sic) evrl tovs IVirovs crov teal ^ hnraa-Ca 
c-ov <r(a'n}(>Ca.) from Habakkuk, lii. 8). See Mordtmann, Esquisse topographique* 
§ 97 (P-SS)-] 

4 See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . vii. 12 ; 
L XV, 2). The building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the eastern hemi- 
sphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty 
and holiness of the church, an earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God 
himself, [Cp. Cantacuzenus, i. p, 30, ed. Bonn. See Lethaby and Swainson, 
Sancta Sophia, p. 124 and p. 152.] 
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In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins had embraced, 
and subscribed^ and promised ; but these signs of friendship were 
perfidious or fruitless S ; and the baseless fabric of the union 
vanished like a dream.® The emperor and his prelates returned 
in the Venetian galleys ; but, as they touched at the Morea and 
the isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins com- 
plained that the pretended union would be an instrument of 
oppression. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine shore 
than they were saluted, or rather assailed, with a general mur- 
mur of zeal and discontent. During their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers; fanaticism fermented in anarchy; the most furious 
monks reigned over the conscience of women and bigots; and 
the hatred of the Latin name was the first principle of nature 
and religion. Before his departure for Italy, the emperor had 
flattered the city with the assurance of a prompt relief and a 
powerful succour ; and the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy 
and science, had promised themselves and their flocks an easy 
victory over the blind shepherds of the West. The double dis- 
appointment exasperated the Greeks; the conscience of the 
subscribing prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was past ; and they had more to dread from the public resent- 
ment than they could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, they deplored 
their weakness, professed their contrition, and cast themselves 
on the mercy of God and of their brethren. To the reproach- 
ful question, What had been the event or use of their Italian 
synod ? they answered, with sighs and tears, Alas ! we have 
made a new faith; we have exchanged piety for impiety; we 
have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice ; and we are become 
Azymiies'\ (The Azymites were those who celebrated the com- 
munion with unleavened bread ; and I must retract or qualify 
the praise which I have bestowed on the growing philosophy 
of the times.) " Alas ! we have been seduced by distress, by 
fraud, and by the hopes and fears of a transitory life* The 

I 

[ ® The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312-351) opens the schism 

from the first office of the Greeks at Venice to the general opposition at Constan- 
tinople of the clergy and people. 

® On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranza ( 1 . ii. c. 17), Laonicus Cbalcon- 
dyles (1. vL p. iss» 156 [pp. 292 sqq, B.]}, and Ducas (c. 31); the last of whom 
writes with tnith and freedom. Among the moderns we may distinguish the con- 

I tinuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 338, &c., 401, 420, 8 cc.) and Spondanus (a.d. 

I 1440-30). The sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and passion, as soon as 

j Rome and religion are concerned. 

r 
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hand that has signed the union should be cut off ; and the 
tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be 
torn from the root/' The best proof of their repentance was 
an increase of zeal for the most trivial rites and the most in- 
comprehensible doctrines ; and an absolute separation from all, 
without excepting their prince, who preserved some regard for 
honour and consistency. After the decease of the patriarch 
Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebizond had courage 
to refuse the vacant office ; and Cardinal Bessarion preferred tiie 
warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice of 
the emperor and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of 
Cyzicus ; he was consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple 
was vacant ; the cross-bearers abdicated their service ; the in- 
fection spread from the city to the villages ; and Metrophanes 
discharged, without effect, some ecclesiastical thunders against 
a nation of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks were directed 
to Mark of Ephesus, the champion of his country; and the 
sufferings of the holy confessor were repaid with a tribute of 
admiration and applause. His example and writings propagated 
the dame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon removed 
him from tlae world ; but the gospel of Mark was not a law of 
forgiveness ; and he requested with his dying breath that none 
of the adherents of Rome might attend his obsequies or pray 
for his soul. ^ 

The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the By- 
zantine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre, the three 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem assembled a 

^ [Since the publication of the De Ecclesise occidentalis atque Orientals perpe- 
tu^ consensione of Leo Allatius, it has been generally supposed that a Synod, held 
at St. Sophia in a.d. 1450, under the auspices of the Emperor Constantine, repu- 
diated the Acts of the Council of Florence. Allatius (c. 1380) ga.ve an account of 
the “ Acts of this Synod, and condemned them as spurious, on account of some 
obvious blunders which appeared in their Title. An edition of these Acts was 
shortly afterwards published by Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in his Td/io? 
KaroAAayi^s, P- ; but in the Title, in his edition, the blunders were corrected, 

and he defended the genuineness of the document. But, quite apart from the title, 
the document is marked by anachronisms and blunders which have been recently 
exposed by Ch. Papaioannu. This Russian scholar has submitted the Acts to a 
thorough-going criticism (Akty tak nazyvaemago posliedniago Sophiiskago So- 
bora (1450 g.) i ich istoricheskoe dostoinstvo, in Vizantiiskii Vremennik, ii. p. 394 
sqq„ 1895}, and has shown convincingly not only that the Acts are spurious but that 
no such Synod was ever held. The first Synod that rejected the decrees of Florence 
was that of a.d. 1484. The Synod of 1450 was invented and the Acts forged 
probabljr not later than the beginning of the 17th century. One of the anachron- 
isms which the unknown forger committed was making Marcus of Ephesus take 
part in the Synod. But Marcus had died before 1448 ; probably (as Papaioannu 
shows, pp. 398-399) in 1447.] 
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numerous synod ; disowned their representatives at Ferrara and | 

Florence ; condemned the creed and council of the Latins ; and 5 

threatened the emperor of Constantinople with the censures of j! 

the Eastern church. Of the sectaries of the Greek communion, 
the Russians were the most powei'fiil, ignorant, and superstitious. 

Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to 
Moscow,^ to reduce the independent nation under the Roman 
yoke. But the Russian bishops had been educated at Mount 
Athos; and the prince and people embraced the theology of 
their priests. They were scandalized by the title, the pomp, 
the Latin cross, of the legate, the friend of those impious men 
who shaved their beards and performed the divine office with 
gloves on their hands and rings on their fingers. Isidore was con- 
demned by a synod ; his person was imprisoned in a monastery ; 
and it was with extreme difficulty that the cardinal could escape 
from the hands of a fierce and fanatic people.® The Russians 
refused a passage to the missionaries of Rome, who aspired to 
convert the pagans beyond the Tanais ; and their refusal was 
Justified by the maxim that the guilt of idolatry is less dam- 
nable than that of schism. The errors of the Bohemians were 
excused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and a deputation of 
the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary 
enthusiasts. While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, 
or rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of Palaeo- 
logus had been excited by interest ; it -was soon cooled by opposi- 

8 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greeks subject to Poland have 
removed that see from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg or Leopold [Lvov] (Herbe» 
stein, in Ramusio, tom. ii. p. 127). On the other hand, the Russians transferred 
their spiritual obedience to the archbishop, who became, in 15S8, the patriarch of 
Moscow (Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom, iii. p. 188, 190, from a Greek Ms. at 
Turin, Iter et labores Archiepiscopi Arsenii). 

The curious narrative of Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247)13 
extracted from the patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and Florence are 
described by ignorance and passion ; but the Russians are credible in the account 
of their own prejudices. 

10 The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the Samanseans and Gymnosophists, 
has been driven by the more popular Bramins from India into the northern deserts ; 
the naked philosophers were compelled to wrap themselves in fur ; but they insen- 
sibly sunk into wizards and physicians. The Mordvans and Tcheremisses, in the 
European Russia, adhere to this religion, which is formed on the earthly model of 
one King or God, his ministers or angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose his 
government. As these tribes of the Volga have no images, they might more justly 
retort on the Latin missionaries the name of Idolaters (Levesque, Hist, des Peuples 
soumis k la Domination des Russes, tom. i. p. 194-237, 423-460). 

tiSpondanus, Annul. Eccles. tom. ii. A.D. 1451, No. 13. The epistle of the 
Greeks, with a Latin version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 
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tion : an attempt to violate the national belief might endanger 
his life and crown ; nor could the pious rebels be destitute of 
foreign and domestic aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who, in Italy, had maintained a prudent and popular silence, 
was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; and Amurath, the 
Turkish sultan, was displeased and alarmed by the seeming 
firiendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

Eeigaand ^^Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty-nine, and reigned 

USSton thirty years, six months, and eight days. He was a just and 
valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, 
merciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encourager of the 
studious, and of all who excelled in any art or science ; a good 
emperor, and a great general. No man obtained more or 
greater victories than Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his 
attacks. Under his reign, the soldier was ever victorious, the 
citizen rich and secure. If he subdued any country, his first 
care was to build mosques and caravanseras, hospitals, and 
colleges. Every year he gave a thousand pieces of gold to 
the sons of the Prophet ; and sent two thousand five hundred 
to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.'* 
This portrait is transcribed from the historian of the Othman 
empire ; but the applause of a servile and superstitious people 
has been lavished on the worst of tyrants ; and the virtues 
of a sultan are often the vices most useful to himself, or 
most agreeable to his subjects. A nation ignorant of the 
equal benefits of liberty and law must be awed by the flashes 
of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will assume the 
character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, 
of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts 
of obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt must tremble 
where innocence cannot always be secure. The tranquillity of 
the people and the discipline of the troops were best maintained 
by perpetual action in the field; war was the trade of the 

^2 See Cantemir, History of the Othman Empire, p, 94. Murad, or Morad, 
may be correct ; but I have preferred the popular name to that obscure diligence 
which is rarely successful in translating an Oriental into the Roman alphabet. 
[A Burgundian knight, Bertrandon de la Brocquike (see below p. 158, note 62) 
gives the following description of Murad :~ 

' He is a little short thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. He has 
a broad and brown face, high cheek bones, a round beard, a great and crooked 
nose, with little eyes ; but they say he is kind, good, generous, and willingly gives 
away lands and money. . . . He is thought not to love war, and this seems to 
be well founded. . . i He loves liquor and those who drink hard.^’ He threw 
a Moor into prison who ventured to admonish him against indulgence in wine (T. 
Wright’^ E^ly in Palestine, p. 346-347). ] 
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Janizaries ; and those who survived the peril and divided the 
spoil applauded the generous ambition of their sovereign. To 
propagate the true religion was the duty of a faithful Musulman ; 
the unbelievers were his enemies, and those of the Prophet ; 
and, in the hands of the Turks, the scymetar was the only 
instrument of conversion. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, the justice and moderation of Amurath are attested by 
his conduct and acknowledged by the Christians themselves ; 
who consider a prosperous reign and a peaceful death as the 
reward of his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and 
military power, he seldom engaged in a war till he was justified 
by a previous and adequate provocation ; the victorious sultan 
was disarmed by submission ; and in the observance of treaties 
his word was inviolate and sacred.^^ The Hungarians were 
commonly the aggressors; he was provoked by the revolt of 
Scanderbeg; and the perfidious Caramanian was twice van- 
quished and twice pardoned by the Ottoman monarch. Before 
he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been surprised by the 
despot; in the conquest of Thessalomca,^^ the grandson of 
Bajazet might dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; 
and, after the first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was 
never tempted, by the distress, the absence, or the injuries, 
of Palaeologus, to extinguish the dying light of the Byzantine 
empire. 

But the most striking mature in the life and character ofniadouMe 
Amurath is the double abdication of the Turkish throne ; and, 
were not his motives debased by an alloy of superstition, we 
must praise the royal philosopher,^^ who, at the age of forty, 
could discern the vanity of human greatness. Resigning the 
sceptre to his son, he retired to the pleasant residence of 
Magnesia ; but he retired to the society of saints and hermits. 

13 See Chalcondyles ( 1 . vii. p. i86, 198), Ducas (c. 33) and Marinus Barletius (in 
Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 145, 146). In his good faith towards the garrison of Sfetigrade 
he was a lesson and example to his son Mahomet. 

14 [There is an account of Murad’s conquest of Thessalonica, A.D. 1430, by John 
Anagnostes (publ. at the end of the Bonn edition of Phrantzes, p. 484 sqg.), written 
in imitation of the account of the Saracen siege in A.D. 904 by Cameniates. Two 
popular Greek ballads on the capture are given in Passow’s Popularia Carmina 
Grseciserecentioris, cxciv, cxcv. (cp. Miss F. M'Pherson, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 

X, p, 86, 87). The lines occur : — 

irrjpav rrju troki, rr^pav 't^v, ^pav SoXovi/ctj, 
rr^pay jcal ayta ro ^eya fM)pa<crr^pt..'} 

1 ® Voltaire (Essaisur THistoire G6ntole, c. 89, p. 283, 284) admires U Philo- 
sopke Turc ; would he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian prince for 
retiring to a monastery ? In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot 
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It was not till the fourth century of the Hegira that the religion 
of Mahomet had been corrupted by an institution so adverse to 
his genius ; but in the age of the crusades the various orders of 
Dervishes were multiplied by the example of the Christian, and 
even the Latin, monks.^^ The lord of nations submitted to fast, 
and pray, and turn round in endless rotation with the fanatics 
who mistook the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit.^'^ But he was soon awakened from this dream of 
enthusiasm by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son 
was the foremost to urge the public danger and the wishes of 
the people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, the 
Janizaries fought and conquered; but he withdrew from the 
field of Varna, again to pray, to fast, and to turn round with 
his Magnesian brethren. These pious occupations were again 
interrupted by the danger of the state. A victorious army 
disdained the inexperience of their youthful ruler ; the city of 
Hadrianople was abandoned to rapine and slaughter ; and the 
unanimous divan implored his presence to appease the tumult, 
and prevent the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known 
voice of their master, they trembled and obeyed ; and the re- 
luctant sultan was compelled to support his splendid servitude, 
till, at the end of four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted 
several princes to descend from the throne ; and they have had 
leisure to repent of their irretrievable step. But Amurath 
alone, in the full liberty of choice, after the trial of empire ahE 
solitude, has repeated his preference of a private life. . » 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had 
not been unmindful of their temporal interest ; and his tender 
regard for the Byzantine empire was animated by a just appre- 
hension of the Turks, who approached, and might soon invade, 
the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the crusades had expired ; 
and the coldness of the Franks was not less unreasonable than 
their headlong passion. ’ In the eleventh century, a fanatic 
monk could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery of the 

See the articles Dervische^ Fakir ^ Nasser^ Rohhaniafy in d'Herbelot''s Biblio- 
tbeque Orientale. Yet the subject is superficially treated from the Persian and 
Arabian writers. It is among the Turks that these orders have principally flour- 
ished. 

Rycaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242-268) affords much 
information, which he drew from his personal conversation with the heads of the 
dervishes, most of whom ascribed their origin to the time of Orchan. He does not 
rnention the Zichtdae of Chalcondyles ( 1 . vii. p, 286), among whom Amurath re- 
tired ; the Seids of that author are the descendants of Mahomet. 
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holy sepulchre ; but, in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives 
of religion and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins in the 
defence of Christendom. Germany was an inexhaustible store- 
house of men and arms ; t)ut that complex and languid body 
required the impulse of a vigorous hand; and Frederic the 
Third was alike impotent in his personal character and his Im- 
perial dignity. A long war had impaired the strength, without 
satiating the animosity, of France and England ; but Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, was a vain and magnificent prince ; and 
he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous piety 
of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the coast of 
Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice 
and Genoa were less remote from the scene of action ; and their 
hostile fleets were associated under the standard of St, Peter. 
The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, which covered, as it 
were, the interior pale of the Latin church, were the most 
nearly concerned to oppose the progress of the Turks. Arms 
were the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians ; and these 
nations might appear equal to the contest, could they point, 
against the common foe, those swords that were so wantonly 
drawn in bloody and domestic quarrels. But the same spirit 
was adverse to concord and obedience ; a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a standing force ; 
and the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not 
armed with the sentiments and weapons which, on some occa- 
sions, have given irresistible weight to the French chivalry. 
Yet, on this side, the designs of the Roman pontiff and the 
eloquence of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were promoted by the 
circumstances of the times ; by the union of the two crowns 


the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men* at arms, against the 
Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 318). At the 
siege of Nuys [Neuss] on the Rhine, in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities sent 
their respective quotas; and the bishop of Munster (qui n’est pas des plus grands) 
furnished 1400 horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The united 
ai-mies of the king of England and the duke of Burgundy scarcely equalled one- 
third of this German host (Mdmoires de Philippe de Comines, 1 . iv. c. 2). At 
present, six or seven hundred thousand men are maintained in constant pay and 
admirable discipline by the powers of Germany. 

It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could agree on a tnice 
of some months (see Rymer’s Foedera, and the chronicles of both nations). 

20 In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. a . d . 1443, 1444) has 
been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and critically compared, the 
Greek and Turkish materials, the historians of Hungary, Poland, and the West, 
His narrative is perspicuous ; and, where he can be free from a religious bias, the 
judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible. 
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on the head of Ladislaus,2i a young and ambitious soldier ; by 
the valour of an hero, whose name, the name of John Huniades, 
was already popular among the Christians and formidable to the 
Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indulgences were 
scattered by the legate ; many private warriors of France and 
Germany enlisted under the holy banner; and the crusade 
derived some strength, or at least some reputation, from the 
new allies, both of Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of 
Servia exaggerated the distress and ardour of the Christians 
beyond the Danube, who would unanimously rise to vindicate 
their religion and liberty. The Greek emperor,22 ^i^h a spirit 
unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and 
to sally from Constantinople at the head of his national and 
mercenary troops. The sultan of Caramania 2 ® announced the 
retreat of Amurath and a powerful diversion in the heart of 
Anatolia; and, if the fleets of the West could occupy at the 
same moment the straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman mon- 
archy would be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth 
must rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants ; and the legate, 
with prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God and his divine mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious war was the 
unanimous cry; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, led 
an army of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital 
of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they obtained 
two signal victories, which were justly ascribed to the valour 
and conduct of Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard of ten 
thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the second, 
he vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned of their 


^ I have curtailed^the harsh letter (Wladislaus) which most writers affix to his 
name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to distinguish him 
from his rival the infant Ladislaus of Austria. Their competition for the crown of 
Hungary is described by Callimachus ( 1 . i. ii. p. 447-486), Bonfinius (Decad. iii. 1 . 
iv.), Spondanus, and Lenfant. 

^The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcondyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to 
their prince a very active part in this crusade, which he seems to have promoted by 
his wishes and injured by his fears. 

23 Cantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the original plan, and transcribes his 
animating epistle to the king of Hungary. But the Mahometan powers are seldom 
informed of the state of Christendom ; and the situation and correspondence of the 
knights of Rhodes must connect them with the sultan of Caramania. 

2^ [For this exj^edition see Katona, Histor, crit. reg. Hung. Stirpis mixtae, vi. 
p. > Nesri (in Thiiry*s Torok tort^netfrdk. vol. i.) p. 58 ; the Anonymous 

of i486, iK p. 18, 19 ; Sad ad-Din, ib. p. 136 sqq, ; Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osraan- 
ischen Reiches, i. 61 1 sqq ,1 
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generals, who possessed the double advantage of ground and 
numbers. The approach of winter and the natural and artificial 
obstacles of Mount Hsemus arrested the progress of the hero, 
who measured a narrow interval of six days' march from the 
foot of the mountains to the hostile towers of Hadrianople and 
the friendly capital of the Greek empire. The retreat was un- 
disturbed ; and the entrance into Buda was at once a military 
and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical procession was followed 
by the king and his warriors on foot ; he nicely balanced the 
merits and rewards of the two nations ; and the pride of con- 
quest was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. 

Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand captives 
were unquestionable trophies ; and, as all were willing to believe 
and none were present to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, 
with unblushing confidence, the myriads of Turks whom they 
had left on the field of battle.^^ The most solid proof and the 
most salutary consequence of victory was a deputation from the 
divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, ’ae tvx^sMl 
and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this treaty, thef^fp^aceof 
rational objects of the war were obtained : the king, the despot, szeg«4iai 
and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with 
public and private emolument; a truce of ten years was con- 
cluded ; and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore 
on the Gospel and the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of 
the Gospel, the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute 
the Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic deity; but 
the Christians refused to profane their holy mysteries; and a 
superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by the spiritual 
energy, than by the outward and visible symbols, of an oath.^^'^ 

During the whole transaction the cardinal-legate had ob- violation of 
served a sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable toA-B??© 
oppose, the consent of the king and people. But the diet was 
not dissolved before Julian was fortified by the welcome intelli- 
gence that Anatolia was invaded by the Caramanian, and Thrace 
by the Greek emperor; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and 

25 In their letters to the emperor Frederic III. the Hungarians slay 30,000 
Turks in one battle, but the modest Julian reduces the slaughter to 6000 or even 
2000 infidels {^neas Sylvius in Europ. c. 5, and epist. 44, 81, apud Spondanum). 

2® See the origin of the Turkish war, and the first expedition of Ladislaus, in the 
vth and vith books of the iiid Decad of Bonfinius, who, in his division and style, 
copies Livy with tolerable success. Callimachus ( 1 . ii, p. 487-496) is still more pure 
autheijtie. 
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Burgundy were masters of the Hellespont ; and that the aliieSj 
informed of the victory, and ignorant of the treaty, of Ladiskus, 
impatiently waited for the return of his victorious army. And 
is it thus/' exclaimed the cardinal, ^Hhat you will desert their 
expectations and your own fortune? It is to them, to your 
God, and your fellow-Christians, that you have pledged your 
faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a rash and sacrilegi- 
ous oath to the enemies of Christ. His vicar on earth is the 
Roman pontiff ; without whose sanction you can neither promise 
nor perform. In his name I absolve your perjury and sanctify 
your arms ; follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and salva- 
tion; and, if still ye have scruples, devolve on my head the 
punishment and the sin/' This mischievous casuistry was 
seconded by his respectable character and the levity of popular 
assemblies. War was resolved on the same spot where peace 
had so lately been sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, 
the Turks were assaulted by the Christians; to whom, with 
some reason, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. The 
falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath was palliated by the 
religion of the times; the most perfect, or at least the most 
popular, excuse would have been the success of his arms and 
the deliverance of the Eastern church. But the same treaty 
which should have bound his conscience had diminished his 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace, the French and 
German volunteers departed with indignant murmurs ; the Poles 
were exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted with 
foreign command ; and their palatines accepted the first licence 
and hastily retired to their provinces and castles. Even Hun- 
gary was divided by faction or restrained by a laudable scruple ; 
and the relics of the crusade that marched in the second expedi- 
tion were reduced to an inadequate force of twenty thousand 
men. A Walachian chief, who joined the royal standard with his 
vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers did not exceed 
the hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; and 
the gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish 
Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the event. But the despot 

^ I do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian’s speech, which is 
variously worded by Callimachus (1. iil p, 505-507), Bonfinius (Dec. iii. 1. vi. p. 
4S7. 458), and other historians, who might indulge their own eloquence, while they 
represent one of the orators of the age. But they all agree in the advice and argu- 
ments for perjury, which in the field of controversy are fiercely attacked by the 
Protestants and feebly defended by the Catholics. The latter are discouraged by 
the misfortune of V^rna, ^ 
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of Servia, after tlie restoration of liis country and children, was 
tempted by the promise of new realms ; and the inexperience 
of the king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial 
presumption of Huniades himself were persuaded that every 
obstacle must yield to the invincible virtue of the sword and 
the cross. After the passage of the Danube, two roads might 
lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont : the one direct, 
abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of Hsemus ; the 
other more tedious and secure, over a level country, and along 
the shores of the Euxine ; in which their flanks, according to 
the Scythian discipline, might always be covered by a moveable 
fortification of waggons. The latter was judiciously preferred : 
the Catholics marched through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, 
with wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the Christian 
tiatives ; and their last station was at Warna, near the sea-shore, 
on which the defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a 
memorable name.^® 

It was on this fatal spot that, instead of finding a confederate Battle of 
fleet to second their operations, they were alarmed by the ap- iSSthNov. 
proach of Amurath himself, who had issued from his Magnesian 
solitude and transported the forces of Asia to the defence of 
Europe. According to some writers, the Greek emperor had 
been awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or 
the pope's nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary con- 
nivance betrayed the guard of the Hellespont.^® From Hadrian- 
ople, the sultan advanced, by hasty marches, at the head of sixty 
thousand men ; and, when the cartoal and Huniades had taken 
a nearer survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, these 
ardent warriors proposed the tardy and impracticable measure 
of a retreat. The king alone was resolved to conquer or die ; 
and his resolution had almost been crowned with a glorious and 
salutary victory. The princes were opposite to each other in 
the centre; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and 
Romania, commanded on the right and left against the adverse 

28 Warna, under the Grecian name of Odessus, was a colony of the Milesians 
which they denominated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, tom. I p. 374; d’An- 
ville, tom. i. p. 312). According to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine (p. 24, 25, in 
the first volume of Hudson’s Geographers), it was situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs, 
fi ora the mouth of the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 360 to the north of a 
ridge or promontory of Mount Hasmus, which advances into the sea. 

29 [It is difficult to understand what the Papal fleet was doing. The place where 
Murad crossed is uncertain. The Turkish sources differ ; they agree only that he 
did not cross at Gallipoli. Cp. Thury’s note, ep, cit p. 21.] 
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divisions of the despot and Huniades. The Turkish wings were 
broken on the first onset ; but the advantage was fatal ; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away 
far from the annoyance of the enemy or the support of their 
friends. When Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, 
he despaired of his fortune and that of the empire : a veteran 
Janizary seized his horse’s bridle ; and he had rnagnanimity 
to pardon and reward the soldier who dared to perceive the 
terror, and arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the 
treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had been displayed 
in the front of battle ; and it is said that the sultan in his distress, 
lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the protection 
of the God of truth ; and called on the prophet Jesus himself to 
avenge the impious mockery of his name and religion.^*^ With 
inferior numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
rushed forwards in the confidence of victory, till his career was 
stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the Janizaries, If we 
may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was pierced by the 
javelin of Amurath ; he fell among the spears of the infantry ; 
and a Tui*kish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, Hun- 
garians, behold the head of your king 1 ” The death of Ladis- 
laus was the signal of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate pursuit, Huniades deplored his error and the public 
loss ; he strove to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and vanquished ; and the 
last efforts of his courage and conduct were exerted to save the 
remnant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten thousand Chriitians were 
slain in the disastrous battle of Wama. The loss of the Turks, 
more considerable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their 
total strength ; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess that his ruin must be the consequence of a second and 
similar victory. At his command, a column was erected on the 
spot where Ladislaus had fallen ; but the modest inscription, 
instead of accusing the rashness, recorded the valour, and 
bewailed the misfortune, of the Hungarian youth.®^ 

30 Some Christian writers affirm that he drew from his bosom the host or wafer 
on which the treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, with more sim- 
plicity, an appeal to God and his prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by 
Callimachus (1. iii, p. 516, Spondan. a.d. 1444, No. 8). 

3^ A critic will always distrust these :^olia opima of a victorious general, so 
difficult for valour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, p. 90, 91). 
Callimachus (L iii, p. 517) more simply and probably affirms, supervenientibus 
Janizaris, telorum multitudine non tam confossus est quam obrutus. 

^ Besides some valuable hints from ^neas Sylvius, which are diligently collected 
by Spondanus, our best authorities are three historians of the xvth century, Philip- 
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Before I lose sight of the field of Wama, I am tempted to 
pause on the character and story of two principal actors, the 
cardinal Julian, and John Huniades. Julian®^ Caesarini was c^ainai 
born of a noble family of Rome ; his studies had embraced both 
the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences of divinity and 
law ; and his versatile genius was equally adapted to the schools, 
the camp, and the court. No sooner had he been invested with 
the Roman purple than he was sent into Germany to arm the 
empire against the rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit 
of persecution is unworthy of a Christian ; the military profes- 
sion ill becomes a priest; but the former is excused by the 
times ; and the latter was ennobled by the courage of Julian, 
who stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful flight of the 
German host. As the pope*s legate, he opened the council of 
Basil; but the president soon appeared the most strenuous cham- 
pion of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an opposition of seven years 
was conducted by his ability and zeal. After promoting the 
strongest measures against the authority and person of Eugenius, 
some secret motive of interest or conscience engaged him to 
desert, on a sudden, the popular party. The cardinal withdrew 
himself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in the debates of the Greeks 
and Latins, the two nations admired the dexterity of his argu- 
ments and the depth of his theological erudition.^^ In his Hun- 
garian embassy we have already seen the mischievous effects of 
his sophistry and eloquence, of which Julian himself was the 

pus Callimachus (de rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum Rege gestis, 
libri iii. in Bel. [= Schwandtner] Script. Rerum Hungaricarum, tom. i. p. 433-518), 

Bonfinius (decad iii. I. v. p. 460-467), and Chalcondyles ( 1 . vii. p. 165-179). The 
two first were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland and Hungary (Fabric. 

Bibliot. Latin, med. et infimae ^Etatis, tom, i. p. 324 ; Vossius de Hist. Latin. L 
hi. c. 8, II ; Bayle, Dictionnaire, Bonfinius), A small tract of Fselix Petancius, 
chancellor of Segnia (ad calcem Cuspinian. de Ca2saribus, p. 716-722), represents 
the theatre of the war in the xvth century. [The story of the Varna campaign by 
Callimachus or Philip Buonaccorsi has recently been edited by Kwiatkovski in vol 
vi. of the Monum. Polon. Hist, (1893). See also the authorities cited in Katdna, 
of. cit . , vol. vi., and the Turkish writers cited above, note 24. A full description of 
the battle will be found in Hammer, i. p. 355-357, and in Zinkeisen, i. p. 689 sqq. 

There is a description of the battle in Greek verse by Paraspondylus Zoticus who 
professes to have been an eyewitness. It has been edited (with Hungarian notes) 
by W. Pecz, 1894; and it was included iu Legrand’s Collection de Monuments, 

Nouvelle s^rie, v. p. 51 sqq.^ 

S 3 M. Lenfant has described the origin (Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 

247, &c.), and Bohemian campaign (p. 315, &c,), of Cardinal Julian, tiis services 
at Basil and Ferrara, and his unfortunate end, are occasionally related by Spon- 
danus and the continuator of Fleury. 

s^Syropulus honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. py) : roiavranva. 
elirev 6 TovXcavos, ireTrAaTVor/^eVojs dyav koX Aoy(>icw$, koX fter’ emcrTyjfirj^ ical SeivoTriTOi 
pyjToptKrji, 
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first victim. The cardinal, who performed the duties of a priest 
and a soldier, was lost in the defeat of Wama. The circum- 
stances of his death are variously related ; but it is believed 
that a weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and 
tempted the cruel avarice of some Christian fugitives. 
joimCorvuxuB From an humble or at least a doubtful origin, the merit of 
HimiadeB Huuiades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian 

armies. His father was a Walachian, his mother a Greek : her 
unknown race might possibly ascend to the emperors of Con- 
stantinople ; and the claims of the Walachians, with the surname 
of Corvinus, from the place of his nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians of ancient 
Rome.®^ In his youth, he served in the wars of Italy, and was 
retained, with twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zagrab ; the 
valour of the white hiight was soon conspicuous ; he increased 
his fortunes by a noble and wealthy marriage ; and in the defence 
of the Hungarian borders he won, in the same year, three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus of Poland ob- 
tained the crown of Hungary; and the important service was 
rewarded by the title and office of Waived of Transylvania. The 
first of Julian's crusades added two Turkish laurels on his brow ; 
and in the public distress the fatal errors of Warna were for- 
gotten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus of Austria, 
the titular king, Huniades was elected supreme captain and gover- 
nor of Hungaiy ; and, if envy at first was silenced by terror, a 
reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy as well as of 
war. Yet the idea of a consummate general is not delineated 
in his campaigns ; the white knight fought with the hand rather 
than the head, as the chief of desultory barbarians, who attack 
without fear and fly without shame ; and his military life is com- 
posed of a romantic alternative of victories and escapes. By the 
Turks, who employed his name to brighten their perverse chil- 
dren, he was corruptly denominated Janaiis Lam^ or the Wicked ; 
their hatred is the proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which 

35 See Bonfinius, decad iii, 1 . iv. p. 423. Could the Italian historian pronounce, 
or the king of Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery which confounded 
the name of a Walachian village with the casual though glorious epithet of a single 
branch of the Valerian family at Rome ? [For the Walachian origin of Hunyady, 
cp. X^nopol, Histoire des Roumains, i. p. 264.] 

3 ® Philip de Comines (M^moires, 1. vi. c. 13), from the tradition of the times, 
mentions him with high encomiums, but under the whimsical name of the Chevalier 
Blanc de Valaigne (Valachia). The Greek Chalcondyles, and the Turkish Annals 
of Leunclavius, presume to accuse his fidelity or valour. [Teleki, A Hunyadiak 
kora Magyarorszigon (The Age of the Hunyadys in Hungary), vols, 1-5, 1852-7,] 
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he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; and they felt him most 
daring and formidable, when they fondly believed the captain of 
his country irrecoverably lost. Instead of confining himself to 
a defensive war, four years after the defeat of Warna he again 
penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria ; and in the plain of Cos- 
sova sustained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman 
army, four times more numerous than his own. As he fled alone 
through the woods of Walachia, the hero was surprised by two 
robbers ; but, while they disputed a gold chain that hmig at his 
neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the other ; 
and, after new perils of captivity or death, consoled by his 
presence an afflicted kingdom. But the last and most glorious 
action of his life was the defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the Second in person. After a siege of forty days, msdefenceof 
the Turks, who had already entered the town, were compelled 
to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades andJui:|.4th 
Belgrade as the bulwarks of Christendom.^^ About a month * 
after this great deliverance, the champion expired ; and his most 
splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge against the single an- 
tagonist who had triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy 
of the throne, Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, was elected and crowned by the grateful Hungarians. His 
reign was prosperous and long. Matthias aspired to the glory of 
a conqueror and a saint ; but his purest merit is the encourage- 
ment of learning; and the Latin orators and historians, who 
were invited from Italy by the son, have shed the lustre of their 
eloquence on the father's character. 


See Bonfinius (decad Hi. 1 . viii. p. 492) and Spondanus (A.D. 1456, No. 1-7). 
Huniades shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade with Capistran, a Franciscan 
friar ; and in their respective narratives neither the saint nor the hero condescends 
to take notice of his rival’s merit. [On John Capistrano see Hermann, Capistranus 
triumphans seu historia fundamentalis de S. Joanne Cap., 1700 ; Cataneo, Vita di 
S. Giovanni da Capistrano, 1691 ; Gu^rard, S. Jean de Capistran et son temps, 
1865. The last campaign of Hunyady is the subject of a monograph by Kiss 
(Hunyadi Jdnos utolso hadjdrata, 1857). The siege of Belgrade has been treated 
fully by Mr. R. N. Bain in the Eng. Historical Review for July, 1892.] 

®®See Bonfinius, decad iii. 1 , viii. -decad iv. 1 . viii. The observations of Spon- 
danus on the life and character of Matthias Corvinus are curious and critical (a.d. 
1464, No. 1 ; 1475, No. 6 ; 1476, No. 14-16 ; 1490, No. 4, 5). Italian fame was the 
object of his vanity. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum Hungari- 
carum (p. 322-412) of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wise and facetious sayings 
are registered by Galeotus Martins of Narni {528-568); and we have a particular 
narrative of his wedding and coronation. These three tracts are all contained 
in the first vol. of Bel’s Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, [The best monograph 
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Birth and In the list of heroes, John Huniades and Scanderbeg are com- 
iSerheg! Hionly associated ; and they are both entitled to our notice, 
since their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of 
Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of Scanderbeg/o 
was the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus or Albania, 
between the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. Unable to con- 
tend with the sultan s power, Castriot submitted to the hard 
conditions of peace and tribute ; he delivered his four sons as the 
pledges of his fidelity; and the Christian youths, after receiving 
the mark of circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan 
religion, and trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy.^i 
The three elder brothers were confounded in the crowd of slaves ; 
and the poison to which their deaths are ascribed cannot be veri- 
4 tied or disproved by any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is 
in a great measure removed by the kind and paternal treatment 
of George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, from his tender 
youth, displayed the strength and spirit of a soldier. The suc- 
tA.nMii8] cessive overthrow of a Tartar and two Persians, who carried a 
proud defiance to the Turkish court, recommended him to the 
favour of Amurath, and his Turkish appellation of Scanderbeg 
{Iskender 5^g), or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial 
of his glory and servitude. His father’s principality was reduced 
into a province ; but the loss was compensated by the rank and 


on Matthias Corvinus is that of W. Frakn 61 which has appeared in a German 
translation (from the Hungarian) in 1891. It is furnished with interesting illus- 
trations.] 

3 ® They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay on Heroic 
Virtue (Works, vol. iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who have deserved, without 
wearing, a royal crown ; Belisares, Narses, Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first 
prince of Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, 
or Scanderbeg. 

^ I could wish for some simple authentic memoirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, 
which would introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. In the old and 
national history oPMarinus Barletius, a priest of Scodra (de Vit^, Moribus, et 
Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, &c. libri xiii. p. 367, Argent oral. 1537, in foL), 
his gaudy and cumbersome robes are stuck with many false jewels. See like- 
wise Chalcondyles, 1 . vii. p. 185 [p.^ 350, ed. B.] ; 1. viii. p. 229 [p. 432]. [Besides 
the contemporary authority, Barletius, we know indirectly of another contemporary 
soiyce written by an anonymous man of Antivari. This work (Historia Scanderbegi 
edita per quendam Albanensem) was printed at Venice in 1480, but is now lost. 
But it is known to us through Giammaria Biemmi, who used it for his Istoria di 
Giorgio Castriota, detto Scander Begh, 1742. The best modern work on the life 
and exploits of Scanderbeg is that of Julius Pisko : Skanderbeg, 1894 ; a number 
of new documents are printed in an appendix.] 

. His circumcision, education, &c, are marked by Marinus with brevity and 
reluctance (1. i. p. 6, 7). 1 
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title of Sanjiak^ a command of five thousand horse, and the 
prospect of the first dignities of the empire. He served with 
honour in the wars of Europe and Asia ; and we may smile at 
the art or credulity of the historian, who supposes that in every 
encounter he spared the Christians, while he fell with a thunder- 
ing arm on his Musulman foes. The glory of Huniades is 
without reproach : he fought in the defence of his religion and 
country ; but the enemies who applaud the patriot have branded 
his rival with the name of traitor and apostate. In the eyes 
the Christians the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by hisjSrtA®! 
father's wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three brothers, his 
own degradation, and the slavery of his country ; and they adore 
the generous though tardy zeal with which he asserted the faith 
and independence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed firom 
his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran; he was ignorant of 
the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier is determined by authority 
and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination at 
the age of forty could be poured into his soul. His motives 
would be less exposed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, 
had he broken his chain from the moment that he was sensible 
of its weight; but a long oblivion had surely impaired his 
original right; and every year of obedience and reward had 
cemented the mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of Christianity and 
the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn the base 
dissimulation, that could only serve to betray, that could promise 
only to be forsworn, that could actively join in the temporal and 
spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy brethren. 

Shall we praise a secret correspondence with Huniades, while he 
commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army ? shall we excuse his revolt 
the desertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion, which 
abandoned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor? In ‘ “ ’ 

the confusion of a defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on 
the Reis Efiendi, or principal secretary ; with a dagger at his 
breast, he extorted a firman or patent for the government of 
Albania ; and the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the consequences of an immediate discovery. With 

42 Since Scanderbeg died, a.d. 1466, in the 63d year of his age (Marinus, 1 . xiii. 
p. 370), he was born in 1403 [1404] ; since he was torn from his parents by the 
Turks when he was novemiis (Marinus, 1 . i. p. i, 6), that event must have hap- 
pened in 1412 [or 1413], nine years before the accession of Amurath II., who must 
have inherited, not acquired, the Albanian slave. SpondatiUS has remarked this 
inconsistency, a.d. 1431, No. 31 ; 1443, No. 14. 
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some bold companions, to whom he had revealed his design, he 
escaped in the night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croja were opened to 
the royal mandate ; and no sooner did he command the fortress 
than George Castriot dropped the mask of dissimulation, abjured 
the Prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed himself the avenger 
of his family and country. The names of religion and liberty 
provoked a general revolt : the Albanians, a martial race, were 
unanimous to live and die with their hereditary prince ; and the 
Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the choice of mart 3 rrdoni or 
[Asaemwyat baptism. 111 the assembly of the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg 
was elected general of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies 
engaged to furnish his respective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, and from 
the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue of 
two hundred thousand ducats and the entire sum, exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was strictly appropriated to the 
public use. His manners were popular ; but his discipline was 
severe ; and every superfluous vice was banished from his camp ; 
his example strengthened his command ; and under his conduct 
the Albanians were invincible in their own opinion and that of 
His valour their enemies. The bravest adventurers of France and Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in his service ; his stand- 
ing militia consisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot ; the horses were small, the men were active ; but he viewed 
with a discerning eye the diflSculties and resources of the moun- 
tains ; and, at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was 
distributed in the strongest posts. With such unequal arms, 
Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers of the Otto- 
man empire; and two conquerors, Amurath the Second and 
his greater son, were repeatedly baffled by a rebel whom they 
pursued with seeming contempt and implacable resentment. At 
lA D. um the head of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries,^^ 
Amurath entered Albania : he might ravage the open country, 
occupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches into mosques^ 
circumcise the Christian youths, and punish with death his adult 
and obstinate captives, but the conquests of the sultan were 
confined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and the garrison, 
invincible to his arms, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 

^8 His revenue and forces are luckily given by Marinus (1, ii. p. 44), 

says that the total number of fighting men did not exceed 70,000 : 
see Pxsko, p. 47.] w « / > » 
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superstitious scruple. Amurath retired with shame and loss 
horn the walls of Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots ; 
the inarch, the siege, the retreat, were harassed by a vexatious 
and almost invisible adversary ; and the disappointment might 
tend to embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultanA’’ 

In the illness of conquest, Mahomet the Second still felt at his 
bosom this domestic thorn ; his lieutenants were permitted to 
negotiate a truce ; and the Albanian prince may justly be praised 
as a firm and able champion of his nationah independence. The 
enthusiasm of chivalry and religion has ranked him with the 
names of Alexander and Pyrrhus, nor would they blush to ac- 
knowledge their intrepid countryman ; but his narrow dominion 
and slender powers must leave him at an humble distance below 
the heroes of antiquity, who triumphed over the East and the 
Roman legions. His splendid achievements, the bashaws whom 
he encountered, the armies that he discomfited, and the three 
thousand Turks who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an illit- 
erate enemy, and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial 
biographers may safely indulge the latitude of romance ; but 
their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian history ; and 
they afford a strong presumption against their own truth by a jscaaierjeg 
fabulous tale of his exploits, when he passed the Adriatic with do^of^piea 
eight hundred horse to the succour of the king of Naples.^® aoidm* of 

Decemliorl 


45 There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian and Albanian : 
the former, 70 miles from Croya (1. i. p, 17), was contiguous to the fortress of 
Sfetigrade, whose inhabitants refused to drink from a well into which a dead dog 
had traitorously been cast (1. v. p. 139, 140). We want a good map of Epirus. 
[The site of Sfetigrad is uncertain. It was in the Upper Dibre, and perhaps near 
Trebiste. See Pisko, p. 18 note ; and for the mode of its capture, p. 50, 51.] 

Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 92) with the pompous and 
prolix declamation in the ivtli, vth, and vith books of the Albanian priest, who has 
been copied by the tribe of strangers and moderns. 

47 In honour of his hero, Barletius (1. vi. p. 188-192) kills the sultan, by disease 
indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this audacious fiction is disproved by the 
Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Anmrath’s death at 
Hadrianople. 

4S See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the ixth and xth books of 
Marinas Barletius, which may be rectified by the testimony or silence of Muratori 
(Annali d’ltalia, tom. xiii. p. 291), and his original . authors (Joh. Simonetta de 
Rebus Francisci Sfortias, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xxi. p. 728, et 
alios}. The Albanian cavalry, under the name of Stradiots, soon became famous 
in the wars of Italy {M^moires de Comines, L viii. c. 5). [The date of Scander- 
beg’s expedition to Italy is fixed by Pisko (p. 86-88) by means of new documents. 
According to Antonius Guidobonus, the ambassiador of Milan at Venice, the troops 
which Scanderbeg took with him numbered 2600 foot and 1000 horse.] 
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Without disparagement to his fame, they might have owned 
that he was finally oppressed by the Ottoman powers ; in his 
extreme danger, he applied to Pope Pius the Second for a refuge 
amd death [at in the ecclesiastical state; and his resources were almost ex- 
Ja?: hausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus, on the 
Venetian territory.^^ His sepulchre was soon violated by the 
Turkish conquerors ; but the Janizaries, who wore his bones 
[A.3).i479] enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant ruin of his 
country may redound to the hero's glory ; yet, had he balanced 
the consequences of submission and resistance, a patriot, perhaps, 
would have declined the unequal contest which must depend on 
the life and genius of one man, Scanderbeg might indeed be 
supported by the rational though fallacious hope that the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic would join in the 
defence of a free and Christian people, who guarded the sea- 
coast of the Adriatic and the narrow passage from Greece to 
Italy. His infant son was saved from the national shipwreck ; 
the Castriots were invested with a Neapolitan dukedom, and 
their blood continues to flow in the noblest families of the realm. 
A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in Calabria, 
and they preserve at this day the language and manners of their 
ancestors. 

conatMitine, In the long career of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, I have reached at length the last reign of the princes 
of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained the name and majesty 
kov^-a-SmIs, of the Csesars.®^ On the decease of John Palaeologus, who sur- 
29th May yivcd about four years the Hungarian crusade,^^ the royal family, 

^^Spondanus, from the best evidence and tne most rational criticism, has re- 
duced the giant Scanderbeg to the human size (a.d. 1461, No. 20 ; 1463, No. 9 ; 
1465, No. 12, 13 ; 1467, No. i). His own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 28), a refugee in the neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his 
last distress, which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barletius ( 1 . x.). 

® 0 See the family of the Castriots in Ducange (Fam. Dalmaticse, &c. xviii. p* 

348-350)* 

This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne (Travels into the 
Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350-354). 

[Constantine is generally numbered as Constantine XL, but Gibbon (who 
counts Constantine, son of Romanus I., as Constantine VIII, ; see above, vol. v. 
p. 209) makes him Constantine XIL He was distinguished by the surname Dra- 
gases, derived through his mother Irene, who was daughter of Constantine Dragases, 
a Servian prince.] 

chronology of Phranza is clear and authentic ; but, instead of four years 
and seven months, Spondanus (a*d. x-^5, No. 7) assigns seven'or eight years to 
the reign of the last Constantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle of 
Eugehius IV. tO; the king of Ethiopia, 
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by the death of Andronicus and the monastic profession of 
Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, 
and Thomas, the surviving sons of the emperor Manuel. Of 
these the first and the last were far distant in the Morea ; but 
Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selybria, was in the [seiymbria] 
suburbs, at the head of a party ; his ambition was not chilled 
by the public distress ; and his conspiracy with the Turks and 
the schismatics had already disturbed the peace of his country. 

The funeral of the late emperor was accelerated with singular 
and even suspicious haste ; the claim of Demetrius to the vacant 
throne was justified by a trite and flimsy sophism, that he was 
born in the purple, the eldest son of his father's reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the cause of the lawful successor ; 
and the despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, accident- 
ally returned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, the historian 
Phranza, was immediately dispatched to the court of Hadrianople. 
Amurath received him with honour, and dismissed him with 
gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan an- 
nounced his supremacy, and the approaching downfall of the 
Eastern empire. By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the 
Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of Constan- 
tine.®^ In the spring, he sailed from the Morea, escaped theRatt.A,D 
encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of his 
subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, and exhausted 
by his donatives the treasure, or rather the indigence, of the 
state. The emperor immediately resigned to his brothers the 
possession of the Morea, and the brittle friendship of the two 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed in their mother s 
presence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. His next 
occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge 
of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine nobles objected 
the distance between an hereditary monarch and an elective 
magistrate ; and in their subsequent distress the chief of that 
powerful republic was not unmindful of the affront. Constan- 
tine afterwards hesitated between the royal families of Trebi- 
zond and Georgia ; and the embassy of Phranza represents in his 
public and private life the last days of the Byzantine empire.®® 

54 [The ceremony was not renewed at Constantinople. The emperor desired to 
avoid any occasion for quarrels between the Unionists and anti-Unionists.] 

55 Phranza (1. iii. c. i-6) deserves credit and esteem. 


Constantinople as minister of a bridegroom; and the relics of 
wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous appearance. 
His numei'ous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, of physi- 
cians and monks ; he was attended by a band of music ; and the 
term of his costly embassy was protracted above two years. On 
his arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the towns and 
villages hocked around the strangers ; and such was their simpli- 
city that they were delighted with the effects, without under- 
standing the cause, of musical harmony. Among the crowd was 
an old man, above an hundred years of age, who had formerly 
been carried away a captive by the barbarians,^® and who amused 
his hearers with a tale of the wonders of India, from whence 
he had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea.®® From this 
hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebizond, 
where he was informed by the Greek prince of the I'ecent de- 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the 
experienced statesman expressed his apprehension that an am- 
bitious youth would not long adhere to the sage and pacific 
system of his father. After the sultan’s decease, his Christian 
wife Maria, the daughter of the Servian despot, had been 
honourably restored to her parents : on the fame of her beauty 
and merit, she was recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice; and Phranza recapitulates 
and refutes the specious objections that might be raised against 
the proposal. The majesty of the purple wduld ennoble an un- 
equal alliance ; the bar of affinity might be removed by liberal 

Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour’s first war in Georgia 
(Sherefeddin, 1 - iii. c. 50), he might follow his Tartar master into Hinddstan in 
1398, and from thence sail to the spice-islands. 

The happy and pious Indians lived 150 years, and enjoyed the most perfect 
productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The animals were on a large 
scale : dragons seventy cubits, ants (the formica Indica) nine inches long, sheep 
like elephants, elephants like sheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c. 

58 He sailed in a country vessel from the spice-islands to one of the ports of the 
exterior India ; invenitque navem grandem lUricam, qu^ in Portugalliam est 
delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 30), twenty years be- 
fore the discover of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or wonderful. But this 
new geography is sullied by the old and incompatible error which places the source 
of the Nile in India, 

59 Canterair (p. 83), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen 
of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not 
easily be believed that in six and twenty years’ cohabitation the Sultan corpus ejus 
non tetigit After the taking of Constantinople, she fled to Mahomet 1 1. ( Phranza, 
I, iir. c. 22), 
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alixis and the dispensation of the church ; the disgrace of Turkish 
nuptials had been repeatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair 
Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give 
an heir to the empire. Constantine listened to the advice, 
which was transmitted in the first ship that sailed from Trebi- 
zond ' but the factions of the court opposed his marriage ; and 
it was finally prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, who 
ended her days in the monastic profession. Reduced to the first 
alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in favour of a 
Georgian princess ; and the vanity of her father was dazzled by 
the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, according to the 
primitive and national custom, a price for his daughter,®® he 
offered a poi'tion of fifty-six thousand, with an annual pension of 
five thousand, ducats ; and the services of the ambassador were 
repaid by an assurance that, as his son had been adopted in bap- 
tism by the emperor, the establishment of his daughter should 
be the peculiar care of the empress of Constantinople. On the 
return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, 
who with his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on the 
Golden Bull, and assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring 
his galleys should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But 
Constantine embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold ap- 
probation of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of a 
friend, who, after a long absence, is impatient to pour his secrets 
into the bosom of his friend. Since the death of my mother state of the 
and of Cantacuzene, who alone advised me without interest 
passion,®^ I am surrounded,'' said the emperor, ^^by men whom 
I can neither love nor trust nor esteem. You are not a stranger 
to Lucas Notaras, the great admiral : obstinately attached to his 
own sentiments, he declares, both in private and public, that his 
sentiments are the absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. 

The rest of the courtiers are swayed by their personal or factious 
views ; and how can I consult the monks on questions of policy 
and marriage ? I have yet much employment for your diligence 
and fidelity. In the spring you shall engage one of my brothers 
to solicit the succour of the Western powers ; from the Morea 
you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular commission ; and from 

classical reader will recollect the offers of Agamemnon (Iliad, L, v. 144) 
and the general practice of antiquity. 

61 Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of that name) was 
a great domestic, a firm assertor of the Greek creed, and a brother of the queen of 
Servia, whom he visited with the character of ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 

45 )- 
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thence proceed to Georgia to receive and conduct the future 
empress/' Your commands,” replied Phranza, are irresistible ; 
but deign, great Sir,” he added, with a serious smile, "" to consider 
that, if I am thus perpetually absent from my family, my wife 
may be tempted either to seek another husband or to throw 
herself into a monastery.” After laughing at his apprehensions, 
the emperor more gravely consoled him by the pleasing assu- 
rance that i^Ms should be his last service abroad, and that he 
destined for his son a wealthy and noble heiress ; for himself, the 
important office of great logothete, or principal minister of state. 
The marriage was immediately stipulated ; but the office, how- 
ever incompatible with his own, had been usurped by the ambi- 
tion of the admiral. Some delay was requisite to negotiate a 
consent and an equivalent ; and the nomination of Phranza was 
half declared and half suppressed, lest it might be displeasing 
to an insolent and powerful favourite. The winter was spent in 
the preparations of his embassy ; and Phranza had resolved that 
the youth his son should embrace this opportunity of foreign 
travel, and be left, on the appearance of danger, with his 
maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the private and 
public designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and 
finally buried in the ruins of the empire.®^ 

62 [A Burgundian knight, Bertrandon de la Brocqui^re, returning from a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, visited Constantinople in 1432, and has left us a very interesting 
description of life in that city, and also of Murad’s court at Hadrianople. Legrand 
D'Aussy published this work (Voyage d’Outremer et Retour de Jerusalem en 
France) in 1804, and it has been re-edited by C. Schefer, 1892. An English edition 
appeared in T. Wright ^s Early Travels in Palestine (ed. Bohn, 1848, p. 283-382). 

Finlay writes (Hist, of Greece, iii. p. 492) : ** Court processions, religious 
ceremonies, and national vanity amused and consoled the Greeks as they hastened 
along the path of degradation and ruin. Dramatic representations of sacred sub- 
jects were performed in the Church of St. Sophia, as musical exhibitions had been 
celebrated in earlier days. Exercises of archery and imitations of Turkish horse- 
manship replaced the military pageants and the games of the hippodrome which 
had been the delight of the Byzantine populace in better days.”J 
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CHAPTEB LXVin 

Reign and Character of Mahomet the Secojid — Siege, Assault, and 
final Conquest, of Constantinople, hy the Turks — Death of Con- 
stantine Palceologus — Servitude of the Greeks — Extinction of the 
Roman Empire in the East — Consternation of Europe — Conquests 
and Death of Mahomet the Second 

The siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our first at- 
tention to the person and character of the great destroyer. Character 
Mahomet the Second ^ was the son of the second Amurath ; and, Maaiometii 
though his mother has been decorated with the titles of Christian 
and princess, she is more probably confounded with the numerous 
concubines who peopled from every climate the harem of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were those of a 
devout Musulman ; and, as often as he conversed with an infidel, 
he purified his hands and face by the legal rites of ablution. 

Age and empire appear to have relaxed this narrow bigotry ; his 
aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge a power above his own ; 
and in his looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the 
prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the Sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine and discipline 
of the Koran ; ^ his private indiscretion must have been sacred 
from the vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind which 
is hardened against truth must be armed with superior contempt 
for absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 

1 For the character of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to trust either the Turks or 
the Christians. The most moderate pjicture appears to be drawn by Phranza ( 1 . i. 
c. 33), whose resentment had cooled in age and solitude ; see likewise Spondanus 
1451, No. ii), andthecontinuatorofFIeury (tom. xxii. p. 552), the Mlogia of 
Paulus Jovius (I. iii. p. 164-166), and the Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 272 
279). [Cp. Critobulus, i. 5, in Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., v. part 2 ; Zinkeisen, Gesch. 
des osmanischen Reiches, ii. 468 sqqJ] 

^ Cantemir (p. 115), and the mosques which he founded, attest his public regard 
for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch Gennadius on the two 
religions (Spond. a.d. 1453, No. 22). 
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masters, Maliomet advanced with an early and rapid progress in 
the paths of knowledge ; and, besides his native tongue, it is 
affirmed that he spoke or understood five languages,® the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Chaldasan or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. 
The Persian might, indeed, contribute to his amusement, and 
the Arabic to his edification ; and such studies are familiar to 
the Oriental youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks and 
Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse with the people over 
whom he was ambitious to reign; his own praises in Latin 
poetry^ or prose ^ might find a passage to the royal ear; but 
what use or merit could recommend to the statesman or the 
scholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves } The history 
and geography of the world were familiar to his memory ; the 
lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the West,® excited his 
emulation ; his skill in astrology is excused by the folly of the 
times, and supposes some rudiments of mathematical science ; 
and a profane taste for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invita- 


2 Quinque linguas proeter suam noverat ; Grascam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Per- 
sicam. The Latin, translator of Phranza has dropt the Arabic, which the Koran 
must recommend to every Mustilman. [The Greek text of Phranzes, L 32 (p. ^5 
ed. Bonn) has The historian Critobulus (for whom see Appendix i.) 

gives us the means of criticizing this statement of Phrantzes. He says (i. 5, 2) that 
Mohammad was thoroughly conversant with Arabic and Persian and had studied 
Greek philosophical works (Aristotelian and Stoic) that were translated into those 
languages. He repeats this statement, v. 10, 4, and describes the Sultan studying 
the cosmographical diagrams of Ptolemy. Villoison (Notices et extraits des Manu- 
scrits, vol. viii. part 2. p. 22) quotes from a description of Mohammad given by 
Nicolaus Sagundinus to King Alfonso of Aragon, in Jan. 1453, the statement that 
the Sultan kept by him two physicians, one versed in Latin, the other in Greek ; 
and they instructed him in ancient history.] 

4 Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of his wife's 
mother and sisters from the conqueror of Constantinople. It was delivered into 
the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the duke of Milan. Philelphus himself was 
suspected of a design of retiring to Constantinople ; yet the orator often sounded 
the trumpet of holy war (see his Life by M. Lancelot, in the M^moires de I'Aca- 
d<Smie des Inscriptions, tom. x, p. 718, 724, &c.). [The Letter of Philelphus to 
Mohammad, iith March, 1454, is published in his biography by Rosmini (1805) vol. 
ii. p. 305.] 

® Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 1483, his twelve books, de Re Militari, 
in which he first mentions the use of bombs. By his patron Sigismond Malatesta, 
prince of Rimini, it had been addressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet II. 

^ According to Phranza, he assiduously studied the lives and actions of Alex- 
ander, Augustus, Constantine and Theodosius. I have read somewhere that 
Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders into the Turkish language. If the 
sultan himself understood Greek, it must have been for the benefit of his subjects. 
Yet these Lives are a school of freedom as well as of valour. [Critobulus (i. 5, i) 
says that Mohammed’s examples were Alexander, Pompey and Csesar— jrpbs 
*AXe$avSpov caipa Kcu Xlofj>.Tnitov^ Kai Kalaapag koX to vs /car’ ^/cetVous re Kal 

crrpaniyot/s*] 
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tion ana rewara of the painters of Italy J But the influence of 
religion and learning were employed without effect on his savage 
and licentious nature. I will not transcribe, nor do I firmly 
believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, whose bellies were 
ripped open in search of a stolen melon ; or of the beauteous 
slave, whose head he severed from her body, to convince the 
Janizaries that their master was not the votary of love.^ His 
sobriety is attested by the silence of the Turkish annals, which 
accuse three, and three only, of the Ottoman line of the vice 
of drunkenness.^ But it cannot be denied that his passions were 
at once furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in the field, 
a torrent of blood was spilt on the slightest provocation ; and 
that the noblest of the captive youth were often dishonoured by 
his unnatural lust. In the Albanian war, he studied the lessons, 
and soon surpassed the example, of his father ; and the conquest 
of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain 
and flattering account, is ascribed to his invincible sword. He 
was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general ; Constantinople 
has sealed his glory ; but, if we compare the means, the obstacles, 
and the achievements, Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain 
a parallel with Alexander or Timour. Under his command, the 
Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their enemies ; 
yet their progress was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adri- 
atic ; and his arms were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, 
by the Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, lie twice tasted of royalty, 
twice descended from the throne ; his tender age was incapable 
of opposing his father's restoration, but never could he forgive ' ^ 

the vizirs who had recommended that salutary measure, tiis 
nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a Turkman emir ; 
and, after a festival of two months, he departed from Hadrian- 
ople with his bride to reside in the government of Magnesia. 

The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, was dismissed 
with a chain and collar of gold, and a purse of 3000 ducats. With Voltaire I laugh 
at the foolish story of a slave purposely beheaded, to instruct the painter in the 
action of the muscles. [Bellini painted a portrait of Mohammad, which is extant. 

It passed into the possession of Sir Henry Layard. For Bellini at the Sultan’s 
court (1479-80) see L. Thuasne, Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed II.] 

® [The story is an invention, and is likewise rejected by Thuasne {op, cii. p. 53 
sqg,), who points out that a similar story was told about Parrhasius (see the elder 
Seneca's Controversias, x. 5).] 

® These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I., Selim 11 . , and Amurath IV. 
(Cantemir, p. 6x). The sophis of Persia can produce a more regular succession ; 
and in the last age our European travellers were the witnesses and the companions 
of their revels. 
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Intentions of 
Mahomet, 
A.B. 1451 


Before the end of six weeks, he was recalled by a sudden 
message from the divan, which announced the decease of 
Amurath and the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries* His speed 
and vigour commanded their obedience ; he passed the Helle- 
spont with a chosen guard ; and, at the distance of a mile from 
Hadrianople, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. 
They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice ; he ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the 
cause of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his 
infant brothers The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon 
appeared to congratulate his accession, and solicit his friend- 
ship ; and to all he spoke the language of moderation and 
peace. The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived by 
the solemn oaths and fair assurances with which he sealed the 
ratification of the treaty ; and a rich domain on the banks of 
the Strymon was assigned for the annual payment of three 
hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince 
who was detained at his request in the Byzantine court. Yet 
the neighbours of Mahomet might tremble at the severity with 
which a youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s 
household ; the expenses of luxury were applied to those of 
ambition, and an useless train of seven thousand falconers was 
either dismissed from his service or enlisted in his troops. In 
the first summer of his reign, he visited with an army the 
Asiatic provinces ; but, after humbling the pride, Mahomet 
accepted the submission, of the Caramanian, that he might not 
be diverted by the smallest obstacle from the execution of his 
great design.^^ 

The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish, casuists 
have pronounced that no promise can bind the faithful against 
the interest and duty of their religion; and that the sultan 
may abrogate his own treaties and those of his predecessors. 
The justice and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned this 
immoral privilege; but his son, though the proudest of men, 
could stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation 

Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved from his cruel brother, and 
oaptized at Rome under the name of Callistus Othomannus. The emperor 
Frederic III. presented him with an estate in Austria, where he ended his life ; and 
Cuspinian, who in his youth conversed with the aged prince at Vienna, applauds 
his piety and wisdom (de Cassaribus, p. 672, 673). 

iJSee the accession of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33.), Phranza ( 1 . i. c. 33, 1 . ii. 
c. 2), Chalcondyles ( 1 . vii. p. 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and Cantemir (p, 96). 
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and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was in his heart : 
he incessantly sighed for the possession of Constantinople ; and 
the Greeks, % their own indiscretion, afforded the first pretence 
of the fatal riipture.^^ Instead of labouring to be forgotten, their 
ambassadors pursued his camp, to demand the payment and even 
the increase of their annual stipend : the divan was importuned 
by their complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the Chris- 
tians, was constrained to deliver the sense of his brethren. 

Ye foolish and miserable Romans,*' said Calil, ‘‘ we know your 
devices, and ye are ignorant of your own danger I the scrupu- 
lous Amurafch is no more ; his throne is occupied by a young 
conqueror, whom no laws can bind and no obstacles can resist ; 
and, if you escape from his hands, give praise to the divine 
clemency, which yet delays the chastisement of your sins. Why 
do ye seek to affright us by vain and indirect menaces ^ Release 
the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan of Romania; call the 
Plungarians from beyond the Danube; arm against us the 
nations of the West ; and be assured that you will only provoke 
and precipitate your ruin.” But, if the fears of the ambassadors 
were alarmed by the stern language of the vizir, they were 
soothed by the courteous audience and friendly speeches of the 
Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them that on his return 
to Hadrianople he would redress the grievances, and consult the 
true interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he repassed the 
Plellespont than he issued a mandate to suppress their pension 
and to expel their officers from the banks of the Strymon : in 
this measure he betrayed an hostile mind ; and the second order 

Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople, I shall observe that, except the 
short hints of Cantexnir and Leunclavius, I have not been able to obtain any 
Turkish account of this conquest ; such an account as we possess of the siege of 
Rhodes by Soliman II. (Mdmoires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p, 
723-769). I must therefore depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas 
(c. 34-42), Phraiiza { 1 . iii. c. 7-20), Chalcondyles ( 1 . viii. p. 20i-2i4[p. 380 
ed. Bonn]), and Leonardus Chiensis (Historia C. P. a Turco expugnatae, Norim- 
berghag, 1544, in 4to, 20 leaves [more accessible in Reusner’s Epistolse Turcicse, i. 
p. 113 or in the Chronica Turcica of Lonicerus, i. p. 315 The last 

of these narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of Chios, 
the i6th of August 1453, only seventy-nine days after the loss of the city, and in 
the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added from an 
epistle of Cardinal Isidore (in Farragine Reram Turcicarum, ad calcem Chal- 
condyl. Claused, Basil, 1556 [and in Reusner’s Epistolse Turcicse, i. 104]) to Pope 
Nicholas V.,and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, which he addressed, in the 
year 1581, to Martin Crusius (Turco-Grascia, 1 . i. p, 74-98, Basil, 1584). The 
various facts and materials are briefly though critically reviewed by Spondanus 
(a.d. 1:453, No. 1-27). The hearsay-relations of Monstrelet and the distant 
Latins, 1 shall take leave to disregard. [See for other authorities Appendix 3.] 
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announced, and in some degree commenced, the siege of Con- 
stantinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic 
fortress had formerly been raised by his grandfather : in the 
opposite situation, on the European side, he resolved to erect 
a more formidable castle; and a thousand masons were com- 
manded to assemble in the spring, on a spot named Asomaton, 
[mrc3i26] about five miles from the Greek metropolis. Persuasion is the 
resource of the feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade : 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without success, to 
divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. They repre- 
sented, that his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; but that this 
double fortification, which would command the strait, could 
only tend to violate the alliance of the nations, to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate 
the subsistence of the city. “ I form no enterprise/ replied the 
perfidious sultan, against the city ; but the empire of Con- 
stantinople is measured by her walls. Have you forgot the 
distress to which my father was reduced, when you formed a 
league with the Hungarians ; when they invaded our country by 
land, and the Hellespont was occupied by the French galleys ? 
Amurath was compelled to force the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and your strength was not equal to your malevolence. I was 
then a child at Hadrianople ; the Moslems trembled ; and for a 
while the Gahours insulted our disgrace. But, when my father 
had triumphed in the field of Warna, he vowed to erect a fort 
on the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to accomplish. 
Have ye the right, have ye the power, to control my actions on my 
own ground ? For that ground is my own : as far as the shores 

situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus, are best 
learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . ii. c. 13 [cp. p. 169]), Leun- 
clavius (Pandect, p. 445), and Tournefort (Voyage dans le Levant, tom. il lettre 
XV, p. 443, 444) ; but I must regret the map or plan which Tournefort sent to the 
French minister of the marine. The reader may turn back to chap, xvii [vol. ii.] 
of this history. [The building of the fortress is well described by Critobulus i., 10 
and II (p. 59*62). The place is now called Rumili Hissari, Castle of Rumelia, 
The village of Asomaton is the modern Arnaut kioi, a little to the north of Bebek. 
Compare Mordtmann, Belagerung und Eroberung Constantinopels, p. 17, 18; 
Paspates, TLoXiopKla. Kal aXwcrt? Kwi'orr,, p. 7^ 

^'‘The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the Infidels is expressed 
Ka^ovp by Ducas, and Giaourhy Leunclavius and the moderns. The former term 
is derived by Ducange (Gloss, Grsec. tom. i. p, 530) from Ka^ovpov, in vulgar 
Greek a tortoise, as denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas! 
Gabour is no more than Gkeber, which was transferred from the Persian to the 
Turkish language, from the worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (dTIerbelot, 
Bibliot, Orient, p. 375), 
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of the Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is 
deserted by the Romans. Return, and inform your kin^ that 
the present Ottoman is far different from his predecessors ; that 
his resolutions surpass their wishes ; and that he performs more 
than they could resolve. Return in safety ; but the next who 
delivers a similar message may expect to be flayed alive/' After 
this declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks in spirit as 
in rank,^^ had determined to unsheath the sword, and to resist 
the approach and establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. 

He was disarmed by the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical 
ministers, who recommended a system less generous, and even 
less prudent, than his own, to approve their patience and long- 
suffering, to brand the Ottoman with the name and guilt of an 
aggressor, and to depend on chance and time for their own safety 
and the destruction of a fort which could not be long maintained 
in the neighbourhood of a great and populous city. Amidst hope 
and fear, the fears of the wise and the hopes of the credulous, 
the winter rolled away ; the proper business of each man, and 
each hour, was postponed; and the Greeks shut their eyes 
against the impending danger, till the arrival of the spring and 
the sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom dis-HebuUdsa 
obeyed. On the twenty-sixth of March, the appointed spot oftheB^^S- 
Asomaton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish artificers 
and the materials by sea and land were diligently transported 
from Europe and Asia.^® The lime had been burnt in Cata- 
phrygia ; the timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea and 
Nicomedia ; and the stones were dug from the Anatolian quarries. 

Each of the thousand masons was assisted by two workmen ; and 
a measure of two cubits was marked for their daily task. The 
fortress was built in a triangular form ; each angle was flanked 

i^Phranza does justice to his master’s sense and courage : Calliditatem hominis 
non ignorans Iraperator prior arma movere constituit, and stigmatizes the folly of 
the cum sacri turn profani proceres, which he had heard, amentes spe vand, pasci. 

Ducas was not a privy counsellor. 

Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Annals (Cantemir) 
p. 97) revived the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s stratagem in the founda- 
tion of Carthage. These annals (unless we are swayed by an antichristian prejudice) 
are far less valuable than the Greek historians. 

In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, Phranza does not 
exactly agree with Chalcondyles, whose description has been verified on the spot 
by his editor Leunclavius. [Phrantzes (p. 234) gives the breadth of the towers as 
25 feet, and this nearly agrees with Critobulus (i. ii, 4) who says “ 12 cubits,” 

2.^., 24 feet, Chalcondyles says 22 feet, and Ducas “30 spans,'’ i.e.j 22^ feet. 
Critobulus alone gives the height of the wall, 100. feet, and adds that in size the 
fortress resembled not a fortress but a little town (iroA.txv>?).] 
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by a strong and massy tower ; one on the declivity of the hill^ 
two along the sea-shore ; a thickness of twenty-two feet was 
assigned for the walls, thirty for the tov/ers ; and the whole 
building was covered with a solid platform of lead. Mahomet 
himself pressed and directed the work with indefatigable ardour ; 
his three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
towers ; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the Janizaries ; 
the meanest labour was ennobled by the service of God and the 
sultan; and the diligence of the multitude was quickened by 
the eye of a despot, whose smile was the hope of fortune, and 
whose fro%vn was the messenger of death. The Greek emperor 
beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the work ; and 
vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an implacable foe, 
who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a 
quarrel. Such occasions must soon and inevitably be found. 
The ruins of stately churches, and even the marble columns 
which had been consecrated to St. Michael the archangel, were 
employed without scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems ; 
and some Christians, who presumed to oppose the removal, re- 
ceived from their hands the crown of martyrdom. Constantine 
had solicited a Turkish guard to protect tfie fields and harvests 
of his subjects : the guard was fixed ; but their first order was 
to allow free pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, and 
to defend their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horses 
to pass the night among the ripe com : the damage was felt ; 
the insult was resented ; and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to the 
complaint; and a detachment was commanded to exterminate 
the guilty village : the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent and 
unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the soldiers. Till this 
provocation, Constantinople had been open to the visits of com- 
merce and curiosity : on the first alarm, the gates were shut ; 
but the emperor, still anxious for peace, released on the third 
day his Turkish captives,^^ and expressed, in a last message, 
the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. Since neither 
oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure peace, pursue,"' said 
he to Mahomet, your impious warfare. My trust is in God 
alone : if it should please him to mollify your heart, I shall re- 

^ Among these were some pages of Mahomet » so conscious of his inexorable 
rigour that they begged to lose their heads in the city unless they could return 
before sunset. • 
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joice in the bappy change ; if he delivers the city into your hands, 

I submit without a murmur to his holy will. But, until the 
Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to 
live and die in the defence of my people.” The sultan's answer 
was hostile and decisive ; his fortifications were completed ; and sept, i 
before his departure for Hadrianople he stationed a vigilant Aga 
and four hundred Janizaries to levy a tribute of the ships of 
every nation that should pass within the reach of their cannon. 

A Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new lords of theiThesiiipof 
Bosphorus, was sunk with a single bullet. The master and k^oTkov. 
thirty sailors escaped in the boat ; but they were dragged in 
chains to the Porte; the chief was impaled ; his companions 
were beheaded ; and the historian Ducas beheld, at Demotica, 
their bodies exposed to the wild beasts. The siege of Constan- 
tinople was deferred till the ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the Morea to divert the force of the brothers 
of Constantine. At this sera of calamity, one of these princes, a.d. 1453, jaa. 
the despot Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the birth of a 
son, '*^the last heir,” says the plaintive Phranza, "of the last 
spark of the Roman empire ”.20 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and sleepless rwgaxationa 
winter: the former were kept awake by their fears, the latter of cgw|^i. 
by their hopes ; both by the preparations of defence and attack 
and the two emperors, who had the most to lose or to gain, i4S3. April' 
were the most deeply affected by the national sentiment. In 
Mahomet, that sentiment was inflamed by the ardour of his youth 
and temper : he amused his leisure with building at Hadrianople 
the lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the watch-tower of the world) ; 
but his serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the conquest 
of the city of Caesar. At the dead of night, about the second 
watch, he started from his bed, and commanded the instant 
attendance of his prime vizir. The message, the hour, the prince, 
and his own situation alarmed the guilty conscience of CaliltHauiriwiixa} 
Basha, who had possessed the confidence, and advised the 
restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of the son, the vizir 

Ducas, c. 35. Phranza ( 1 . iiL c. 3), who had sailed in his vessel, commemor- 
ates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. [Cp. Niccol6 Barbaro, p. 2 (ed. Cornet). 

Other Venetian vessels were more successful,] 

so Auctum est Palseologorum genus, et Imperii successor, parvceque Romanorura 
scintillse heres natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 7). The strong expression 
was inspired by his feelings. 

SI Cantemir, p, 97, 98. The sultan was either doubtful of his conquest or ig- 
norant of the superior merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may 
sometimes be ruined by the Imperial fortune of their sovereign. 
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was confirmed in his office and the appearances of favour ; but 
the veteran statesman was not insensible that he trode on a thin 
and slippery ice, which might break under his footsteps and 
plunge him in the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, 
which might be innocent under the late reign, had stigmatized 
him with the name of Gabour Ortachi, or foster brother of the 
infidels ; ^2 and his avarice entertained a venal and treasonable 
correspondence, which was detected and punished after the 
conclusion of the war. On receiving the royal mandate, he 
embraced, perhaps for the last time, his wife and children ; filled 
up a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to the palace, adored the 
sultan, and offered, according to the Oriental custom, the slight 
tribute of his duty and gratitude.^^ It is not my wish,'* said 
Mahomet, to resume my gifts, but rather to heap and multiply 
them on thy head. In my turn, I ask a present far more valuable 
and important, — Constantinople." As soon as the vizir had re- 
covered from his surprise, ‘^The same God," said he, ‘'"who has 
already given thee so large a portion of the Roman empire, will 
not deny the remnant, and the capital. His providence and thy 
power assure thy success ; and myself, with the rest of thy faith- 
ful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and fortunes." " Lala " ^4 
preceptor), continued the sultan, "" do you see this pillow ? all 
the night, in my agitation, I have pulled it on one side and the 
other ; I have risen from my bed, again have I lain down ; yet 
sleep has not visited these weary eyes. Beware of the gold and 
silver of the Romans ; in arms we are superior ; and with the aid 
of God, and the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily 
become masters of Constantinople.** To sound the disposition of 
his soldiers, he often wandered through the streets alone and 
in disguise ; and it was fatal to discover the sultan, when he 
wished to escape from the vulgar eye. His hours were spent in 
delineating the plan of the hostile city ; in debating with his 

22 2Tjvrpo<|>o5, by the president Cousin, is translated /(^r^nourricier, most correctly 
indeed from the Latin version ; but in his haste he has overlooked the note by 
which Ismael Boillaud (ad Ducam, c. 35) acknowledges and rectifies his own 
error. 

23 The Oriental custom of never appearing without gifts before a sovereign or a 
superior is of high antiquity, and seems analogous with the idea of sacrifice, still 
more ancient and universal See the examples of such Persian gifts, ^iian, Hist. 
Var. 1 . i. c. 31-33. 

. 24 The Lala of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34) and the Tata of the Greeks (Ducas, 
c. 35) are derived from the natur^ language of children ; and it may be observed 
that all such primitive words which denote their parents are the simple repetition 
of one syllable, composed of a labial or dental consonant and an open vowel (des 
Brosses, M€chanisme des Langues, tom. . p. 231-247). 
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generals and engineers, on what spot he should erect h is batteries ; H 

on which side he should assault: the walls; where he should H 

spring his mines ; to what place' he should apply his scaling* M 

ladders'; and: the exercises of the day repeated and proved the 
lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he studied with peculiar m graat v | 

care the recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins ; and his iSomet H 

/artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the world. A H 

founder of camion, a Dane or Hungarian/® who had been almost curDaa] H 

starved in the Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and was ^ 

liberally entertained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satis- ^ 

fied with the answer to his first question, which he eagerly 
pressed on the artist. Am I able to cast a cannon capable of . 

throwing a ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of H 

Constantinople ? I am not ignorant of their strength, but, 
were they more solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an B 

engine of superior power ; the position and management of that B 

engine must be left to your engineers.” On this assurance, a ■ ■ ' 

foundry was established at Hadrianople : the metal was prepared ; fM 

and, at the end of three months. Urban produced a piece of brass 8 

ordnance of stupendous and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore ; and the stone ■ //. B 

bullet weighed above six hundred pounds.^® A vacant place be- H 

fore the new palace was chosen for the first experiment ; but, to H 

prevent the sudden and mischievous effects of astonishment and K 

fear, a proclamation was issued that the cannon would be dis- B 

charged the ensuing day. The explosion was felt or heard in 
the circuit of an hundred furlongs : the ball, by the force of gun- 
powder, was driven above a mile ; and on the spot where it fell, 
it buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For the convey- [The great 
ance of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage of thirty 
waggons was linked together and drawn along by a team of sixty j^t>, 


[Orban COpjSavds), was a Hungai'iart ; no authority says that he was a Dane. 
Gibbon has mistaken the phrase of Chalcondyles who pedantically describes 
him as a “ Dacian” (Aa^ p. 385, ed. Bonn. TyjXe^oAtorTij? is the word Chalcon- 
dyles uses for a “gunner Strictly Orban was a TTjXe^oAoTroids.] 

26 The Attic talent weighed about sixty minas, or avoirdupois pounds (see Hooper 
on Ancient Weights, Measures, &c.) ; but among the modern Greeks that classic 
appellation was extended to a weight of one hundred or one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds (Ducange, rdkavrov). Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone 
of the second canon : Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex meis ambibat in gyro. [The 
falma^ or span, being reckoned at 8 inches, it is calculated that the ball would 
have weighed 1456 lbs. avoirdupois. Mordtmann, op, cit, p. 36.] 

27 [According to Zorzo Dolfin, Assedio e presa di Cpli § 16 (Paspates, op, cit, 
p. ISO n.) the cannon was conveyed in pieces* \ 
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oxen; two hundred men on both sides were stationed to poise 
and support the rolling weight ; two hundred and fifty workmen 
marched before to smooth the way and repair the bridges ; and 
CAi-rivfti^end near two months were employed in a laborious journey of one 
of March] h^ji^red and fifty miles. A lively 28 philosopher derides, on this 
occasion, the credulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much 
reason, that we should always distrust the exaggerations of a 
vanquished people. He calculates that a ball, even of two 
hundred pounds, would require a charge of one hundred and 
fifty pounds of powder ; and that the stroke would be feeble and 
impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed 
at the same moment. A stranger as I am to the art of destruc- 
tion, I can discern that the modern improvements of artillery 
prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; the quick- 
ness of the fire to the sound, or even the consequence, of a single 
explosion. Yet I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporary writers; nor can it seem improbable 
that the first artists, in their rude and ambitious efforts, should 
have transgressed the standard of moderation. A Turkish 
cannon, more enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards the 
entrance of the Dardanelles ; and, if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on a late trial that the effect was far from con- 
temptible. A stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds* weight was 
once discharged with three hundred and thirty pounds of powder ; 
at the distance of six hundred yards, it shivered into three rocky 
fragments, traversed the strait, and, leaving the waters in a 
foam, again rose and bounded against the opposite hill.29 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the Greek 
emperor implored with fervent prayers the assistance of earth 
Maiiometn. and heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to his supplica- 
tions ; and Christendom beheld with indifference the fall of Con- 
stantinople, while she derived at least some promise of supply 
April 6 from the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan of Egypt. 

Some states were too weak, and others too remote ; by some 
the danger was considered as imaginary, by others as inevitable : 


^ See Voltaire (Hist. Gdn^rale, c. xci. p. 294, 295). He was ambitious of uni- 
versal monarchy; and the poet frequently aspires to the name and style of an 
' astronomer, a chemist, &c. [Mordtraann (loc. cii.) says that stone balls, measur- 

ing from 72 to 88 inches round, have been found in the Arsenal, in the walls of 
; G^ta, and elsewhere.] 

1*;, 2 »The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85-89), who fortified the Dardanelles against 

the Russians, describes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own prowess and the 
consternation of the Turks. But that adventurous traveller does not possess the 
art of gaining our confidence. 
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the Western princes were involved in their endless and domestic 
quarrels ; and the Roman pontiff was exasperated by the false- 
hood or obstinacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing in their 
favour the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had 
foretold their approaching ruin ; and his honour was engaged in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he was softened 
by the last extremity of their distress ; but his compassion was 
tardy ; his efforts were faint and unavailing ; and Constantinople 
had fallen, before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail 
from their harbours. Even the princes of the Morea and of 
the Greek islands affected a cold neutrality : the Genoese 
colony of Galata negotiated a private treaty; and the sultan 
indulged them in the delusive hope that by his clemency they 
might survive the ruin of the empire. A plebeian crowd, and 
some Byzantine nobles, basely withdrew from the danger of 
their country ; and the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, 
and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures which might 
have raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries.®^ The 
indigent and solitary prince prepared, however, to sustain his 
formidable adversary ; but, if his courage were equal to the peril, 
his strength was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning 
of the spring, the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages 
as far as the gates of Constantinople : submission was spared and 
protected ; whatever presumed to resist was exterminated with 
fire and sword. The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, tMiMivri, 
Acheloum, and Bizon, surrendered on the first summons ; Selybria vS!u&ivri3 
alone deserved the honours of a siege or blockade ; and the 
bold inhabitants, while they were invested by land, launched 
their boats, pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their 

so Non audivit, indignura ducens, says the honest Antoninus ; but, as the Roman 
court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find the more courtly expression of 
Platina, in animo fuisse pontifici juvare Grsecos, and the positive assertion of .^neas 
Sylvius, structam classem, &c. (Spond. A.D. 1453, No. 3). 

SI Antonin, in Prooem. — Epist. Cardinal. Isidor. apud Spondanum ; and Dr. 

Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this characteristic circum- 
stance : — 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages ; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping prince, 

Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates. 

32 [The Tower of St. Stephen, on the sea of Marmora, two hours from the city, was 
also stormed and the garrison beheaded. Critobulus (i. 32) mentions that Mo- 
hammad himself, after his arrival, stormed the forts of Studion and Therapeion ; 
it is unknown where they were. He also sent his admiral Paltogles to capture the 
fort of the Prince’s island (z^. 33). These facts are recorded by Critobulus alone,] 
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captives in the public market. But on the approach of Mahomet 
himself all was silent and prostrate; he first halted at the 
distance of five miles ; and from thence advancing in battle- 
array planted before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial 
standard ; and, on the sixth day of April, formed the memorable 
siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extenaed on the right and left 
from the Propontis to the harbour ; the Janizaries in the front 
were stationed before the sultan’s tent ; the Ottoman line was 
covered by a deep entrenchment; and a subordinate army in- 
closed the suburb of Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of 
the Genoese, The inquisitive Philelphus, who resided in Greece 
about thirty years before the siege, is confident that all the 
Turkish forces, of any name or value, could not exceed the 
number of sixty thousand horse and twenty thousand foot ; and 
he upbraids the pusillanimity of the nations who had tamely 
yielded to a handful of barbarians. Such, indeed, might be the 
regular establishment of the Capiculi,^^ the troops of the Porte 
who marched with the prince and were paid from his royal 
treasury. But the bashaws, in their respective governments, 
maintained or levied a provincial militia ; many lands were held 
by a military tenure ; many volunteers were attracted by the 
hope of spoil; and the sound of the holy trumpet invited a 
swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, who might contribute at 
least to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the 

33 The palatine troops are styled Capiculi, the provincials, Seratculi: and most 
of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed before the Canon Nameh 
of Soliman II, , from which, and his own experience, Count Marsigli has composed 
his Military State of the Ottoman empire. [Mohammed pitched his headquarters 
on the hill of Maltepe, a short distance from the middle part of the land wall, op- 
posite to the gate of St. Romanus (Top Kapussi) and the part of the wall known 
as Myriandrion (cp. Mordtmann, Esquisse topographique de Constantinople, p. 24), 
The Anatolic army (under Isaac) was on his right, stretching to the sea of Marmora, 
the Rumeliot (under Karatzas) on his left, towards the Golden Horn. A special 
force was committed to Zagan Pasha, and posted behind Galata, on the ground 
which is now Pera, to watch the Genoese ; and Zagan was also to survey the build- 
ing of a bridge across the Golden Horn to the north point of Constantinople (Porta 
Cynegii, Aiwan Kapussi). See Critobulus, i. 27 (p. 75) ; N. Barbaro, p. 30. — 
The numbers of the besieging army are given as follows : Phrantzes, 258,000 ; 
Critobulus, over 300,000 (not counting camp followers, &c.); Chalcondyles, 
400,000 ; Ducas, over 400,000 (p. 267), but his particular items (p. 283) amount to 
260,000; Leonardus, over 300,000; N, Barbaro, 160,000; the Threnos of Con- 
stantinople, 217,000. Tedardi, a Florentine witness (for whose work see Appendix 
3), nearly agrees with Barbaro ; counting 140,000 fighting men and 60,000 traders, 
tailors, &c., who followed the army in hope of gain (Informacion, p. 21). Mordt- 
mannis inclined to accept the number of Barbaro ; Hammer, that of Phrantzes. 
It is to be observed that there were a large number of Christians in the ITurkish 
array according to Tedardi (the Thr6nos gives the number at 30,000 ; 1. 752).] 
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swords, of the Christians. The whole mass of the Turkish 
powers is magnified by Ducas, Chalcondyles, and Leonard of 
Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred thousand men ; 
but Phranza was a less remote and more accurate judge; and 
his precise definition of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
does not exceed the measure of experience and probability,^'^ 

The navy of the besiegers was less formidable : the Propontis 
was overspread with three hundred and twenty sail; but of 
these no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys of war; 
and the far greater part must be degraded to the condition of 
storeships and transports, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies of men, ammunition, and provisions. In her last decay, of the Greeks 
Constantinople was still peopled with more than an hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; but these numbers are found in the ac- 
counts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly consisted 
of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid of that 
spirit which even women have sometimes exerted for the common 
safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, the reluctance of 
subjects to serve on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; 
but the man who dares not expose his life in the defence of his 
children and his property has lost in society the first and most 
active energies of nature. By the emperor’s command, a par- 
ticular inquiry had been made through the streets and houses, 
how many of the citizens, or even of the monks, were able and 
willing to bear arms for their country. The lists were intrusted 
to Phranza ; and, after a diligent addition, he informed his 
master, with grief and surprise, that the national defence was 
reduced to four thousand nine hundred and seventy Romans, 
Between Constantine and his faithful minister, this comfortless 
secret was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion of shields, 
cross-bows, and muskets was distributed from the arsenal to the 
city-bands. They derived some accession from a body of 
thousand strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, 

s^The observation of Philelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de 
Caesaribus, in Epilog, de Militia, Turcic^* p. 697). Marsigli proves that the effec- 
tive armies of the Turks are much less numerous than they appear. In the army 
that besieged Constantinople, Leonardus Chiensis reckons no more than 15,000 
Janizaries. [The usual strength of the Ottoman army on an important expedition 
was about 100,000.] 

35 Ego eidera (Imp.) tabellas extribui non absque dolore et mcestitia, mansitque 
apud nos duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 3 ). With some indulgence 
for national prejudices, we cannot desire a more authentic witness, not only of 
public facts, but of private counsels. [The statement of Phrantzes as to the num- 
bers is confirmed by Tedardi.] 
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noble Genoese ; a liberal donative was advanced to these auxili- 
aries ; and a princely recompense, the isle of Lemnos, was prom- 
[Haruour ised to the valour and victory of their chief. A strong chain 
Is A& 23 was drawn across the mouth of the harbour it was supported 
by some Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and 
the ships of every Christian nation, that successively arrived from 
Candia and the Black Sea, were detained for the public service. 
Against the powers of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent 
of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended by a scanty 
garrison of seven or eight thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia 
were open to the besiegers ; but the strength and provisions of 
the Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could they indulge 
the expectation of any foreign succour or supply.^® 
r&Tse union of The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords in the 

resolution of death or conquest. The primitive Christians might 
1452, Dec. 12 embraced each other, and awaited in patience and charity 

the stroke of martyrdom. But the Greeks of Constantinople 
were animated only by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was 
productive only of animosity and discord. Before his death, the 
emperor John Palaeologus had renounced the unpopular measure 
of an union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived, till the 
distress of his brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flattery 
and dissimulation.^^ With the demand of temporal aid, his 
ambassadors were instructed to mingle the assurance of spiritual 

^[All these strangers had not come with Giustiniani ; he brought 70o(Barbaro, 
p. 13) or perhaps only 400 (Critobulus, i., 25 ; Leonardus, p. 319).] 

®^[For the chain see above vol. ii. p. 144. A part of the chain is preserved in 
the court of the church of St. Irene, and may be seen figured in Mordtmann^s 
Esquisse Topographique, p. 49. Cp. above, vol. vi., p. 395.] 

^ [Since the fourth century, various emperors had improved the fortifications of 
the city. Heraclius had strengthened the Palace of Blachern on the west (at the 
time of the Avar siege) by a new wall, between the Tower of Anemas and the 
Xyloporta ; and Leo V. had built another wall outside the wall of Heraclius. In 
the twelfth century Manuel Cornnenus built a wall enclosing the quarter called 
Caligaria, from the Tower of Anemas to the gate of Xylokerkos (or Kerkoporta). 
The Gate of Caligaria (Egri Kapu) was in this new wall of Manuel. The ineffective 
siege of Constantinople by Murad in 1432 moved John Palseologus to repair and 
strengthen the whole outer line of wall, and inscriptions recording this are 
found on the towers. The fortifications on the seaside, the walls along the Golden 
Horn and the Propontis, were mainly the work of Theophilus in the 9th century. 
It is interesting to find an inscription on a tower (near the Porta Contoscali) 
stating that it was repaired by George Brankovic, Despot of Servia, in 1448, In 
1453 George contributed troops to the army of Mohammad.] 

^ In Spondanus, the narrative of the union is not only partial but imperfect. 
The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of Ducas, which represents 
these scenes (c. 36, 37) with such truth and spirit, was not printed till the year 
1649. 
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obedience : his neglect of the church was excused by the urgent 
cares of the state ; and his orthodox wishes solicited the presence 
of a Roman legate. The Vatican had been too often deluded ; 
yet the signs of repentance could not decently be overlooked ; 
a legate was more easily granted than an army ; and, about 
six months before the final destruction, the cardinal Isidore 
Russia appeared in that character with a retinue of priests and 
soldiers. The emperor saluted him as a friend and father ; re- 
spectfully listened to his public and private sermons ; and with 
the most obsequious of the clergy and laymen subscribed the act 
of union, as it had been ratified in the council of Florence, On 
the twelfth of December, the two nations, in the church of St. 

Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice and prayer ; and 
the names of the two pontiffs were solemnly commemorated : 
the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the vicar of Christ, and of the 
patriarch Gregory, who had been driven into exile by a rebellious 
people. 

But the aress ana language of the Latin priest who officiated obBtimcyanti 
at the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was observed with tS*Greeka® 
horror that he consecrated a cake or wafer of unleavened bread 
and poured cold water into the cup of the sacrament. A national 
historian acknowledges with a blush that none of his country- 
men, not the emperor himself, were sincere in this occasional 
conformity. Their hasty and unconditional submission was 
palliated by a promise of future revisal ; but the best or the 
worst of their excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 

When they were pressed by the reproaches of their honest 
brethren, Have patience,” they whispered, have patience till 
God shall have delivered the city from the great dragon who 
seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive whether we are 
truly reconciled with the Azymites.” But patience is not the 
attribute of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be adapted to the 
freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm. From the dome 
of St. Sophia, the inhabitants of either sex and of every degree 
rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gennadius,^^ to con- 

40 Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the measure was 
adopted only propter spem auxilii ; he affirms with pleasure that those who re- 
fused to perform their devotions in St. Sophia, extra culpam et in pace essent (k 
hi. c. ao). 

4 tHis primitive and secular name was George Sctolarius, which he changed for 
that of Gennadius, either when he became a monk [in the monasteiy of the Panto- 
krator] or a patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of the same union which he so 
fmiously attacked at Constantinople, has tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Geor- 
giis, in Fabric, Bibliot. Gr^sc. tom. x. p. 760-786) to divide him into two men j but 
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suit the oracle of the church. The holy man was invisible; 
entranced, as it should seem, in deep meditation or divine 
rapture ; but he had exposed on the door of his cell a speaking 
tablet; and they successively withdrew, after reading these 
tremendous words : O miserable Romans ! why will ye abandon 
the truth and why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put 
your trust in the Italians ? In losing your faith, you will lose your 
city. Have mercy on me, O Lord 1 I protest, in thy presence, 
that I am innocent of the crime. O miserable Romans 1 con- 
sider, pause, and repent. At the same moment that you re- 
nounce the religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you 
submit to a foreign servitude.” According to the advice of 
Gennadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angels and as proud 
as dsemons, rejected the act of union and abjured all communion 
with the present and future associates of the Latins ; and their 
example was applauded and imitated by the greatest part of 
the clergy and people. From the monastery, the devout Greeks 
dispersed themselves in the taverns; drank confusion to the 
slaves of the pope ; emptied their glasses in honour of the 
image of the holy Virgin ; and besought her to defend against 
Mahomet the city which she had formerly saved from Chosroes 
and the Chagan. In the double intoxication of zeal and wine, 
they valiantly exclaimed, What occasion have we for succour, or 
union, or Latins ? far from us be the worship of the Azymites I ” 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the season 
of Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of breathing charity and 
love, served only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinised and alarmed the conscience 
of their votaries, and a rigorous penance was imposed on those 
who had received the communion from a priest who had given 
an express or tacit consent to the union. His service at the 
altar propagated the infection to the mute and simple spectators 
of the ceremony ; they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of their sacerdotal character ; nor was it lawful, even in 
danger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance of their prayers 

Renaudot (p. 343-383) has restored the identity of his person, and the duplicity ot 
his character. [Monograph by C. Sathas, r^pYtoff SxoXaptoff, 1865. On “the 
identity of this person ” cp. Draseke, Byzant. Zeitsch. iv. p. 3 {1895), The writings 
of Gennadius are collected in Migne, P.G. 160.] 

’^[Ubertinus Pusculus (ii. 1 . 498 ed. Ellissen, p. 36-7) narrates that Genna- 
dius suborned a Bohemian heretic, who happened to be in the city, to stir up the 
people against the Union and inveigh against the Pope.] 
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or absolution. No sooner had the church of St. Sophia been 
polluted by the Latin sacrifice than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy and people; 
and a vast and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable dome, 
which had so often smoked with a cloud of incense, blajsed with 
innumerable lights, and resounded with the voice of prayer and 
thanksgiving. The Latins were the most odious of heretics and 
infidels ; and the first minister of the empire, the great duke, 
was heard to declare that he had rather behold, in Constanti- 
nople, the turban of Mahomet than the pope’s tiara or a 
cardinal’s hat.^^ A sentiment so unworthy of Christians and 
patriots was familiar and fatal to the Greeks ; the emperor was 
deprived of the affection and support of his subjects ; and their 
native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the divine 
decree or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople, siegeoicoa- 
the two sides along the sea were made inaccessible to an enemy : Mabom^n.^ 
the Propontis by nature, and the harbour by art. Between the ApriifrSi.y29 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land-side was protected 
by a double wall and a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred 
feet.^^ Against this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye- 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles, the Ottomans 
directed their principal attack ; and the emperor, after dis- 
tributing the service and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In the first days 
of the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or 
sallied into the field; but they soon discovered that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of more value 
than twenty Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, they were 
prudently content to maintain the rampart with their missile 
weapons. Nor should this prudence be accused of pusillanimity. 

The nation was indeed pusillanimous and base ; but the last 

43 ^aKLoXioVf KaXvirrpa^ may be fairly translated a cardinal's hat. The difference 
of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the schism. 

44 [NiccoI 6 Barbaro, p. 14. 15, mentions that during the last two weeks of March, 
a Venetian sea-captain named Diedo, with the crews of his vessels, was employed 
by the emperor to dig a ditch in front of a portion of the wall near the Porta 
Caligaria (Egri Kapu). This was a weak ?ipot.] 

45 We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest measure which is 
preserved in the wersts of Russia, of 547 French and of 104I to a degree. 

The six miles of Phranza do not exceed four English miles (D'Anville, Mesures 
Itin^raires, j>. 61, 123, &c.). [Cp. Critobulus, i. 28 ; he gives 126 stadia (i5f miles) 
as the circuit of the city, allowing 48 for the land wall, 35 for the side of the 
Golden liorn. For the walls cp. above vol ii. p. 149, n, 33. J 

YOL. VII. 12 
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Constantine deserves the name of an hero ; his noble band of 
volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue ; and the foreign 
auxiliaries supported the honour of the Western chivalry. The 
incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied with 
the smokcj the sound, and the fire of their musketry and cannon. 
Their small arms discharged at the same time either five or even 
ten balls of lead of the size of a walnut ; and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches or covered with 
ruins. Each day added to the science of the Christians; but 
their inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the opera- 
tions of each day. Their ordnance was not powerful either in 
size or number ; and, if they possessed some heavy cannon, they 
feared to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure should 
be shaken and overthrown by the explosion,^^ The same de- 
structive secret had been revealed- to the Moslems; by whom 
it was employed with the superior energy of zeal, riches, and 
despotism. The great cannon of Mahomet has been separately 
noticed : an important and visible object in the history of the 
times ; but that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows 
almost of equal magnitude ; the long order of the Turkish 
artillery was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thun- 
dered at once on the most accessible places ; and of onp'ilf these it 
is ambiguously expressed that it was mounted with one hundred 
and thirty guns, or that it discharged one hundred and thirty 
bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the sultan, we may 


CBomlJard- 
ment -begins 
April ly 


46 At indies doctiores nostri facti paravere contra hostes machinamenta, quse 
tamen avare dabantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica, exigua ; tela modica ; bombardse, 
si aderant incommoditate loci primum hostes offendere maceriebtis alveisqiie tectos 
non poterant. Nam siquae magnse erant, ne murus concuteretur noster, quiesce- 
bant. This passage of Leonardos Chiensis is curious and important. [The Turks 
had directed twelve large cannons (apart from the fourteen batteries) against the land 
wall ; three against the Tekfour Serai Palace, four against the Gate of Romanus, 
three against the Gate of Selymbria, and two against" the Golden Gate. The Gate 
of Romanus, against which the great cannon (which was named the Basilica) was 
set, is hence called Top Kapussi, ** Cannon Gate’\ The reader should observe 
that between the Golden Gate and Blachernae there were four chief gates 
in this order : Porta Selymbrise (or Pegana), Porta Rusii (or Rhegii), Porta S. 
Romani, and Porta Charisii (or Charsese : the same as the Gate of Hadrianople). 
The most dangerous and important post at the S. Romanus Gate was defended by 
3000 men (including 500 Genoese), under the command of the Emperor and Gius- 
tianini, who were supported by Don Francisco of Toledo, a relative of the 
Emperor.] 

^ According to Chalcondyles and Phranza, the great cannon burst : an 
accident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s skill. It is evi- 
dent that they do not speak of the same gun. 
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discern tlie infancy of the new science. Under a master who 
counted the moments, the great cannon could be loaded and 
fired no more than seven times in one day>® The heated metal 
unfortunately burst ; several workmen were destroyed ; and the 
skill of an artist was admired, who bethought himself of pre- 
venting the danger and the accident, by pouring oil, after each 
explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of more sound than 
effect ; and it was by the advice of a Christian that the engineers Attack and 
were taught to level their aim against the two opposite sides of 
the salient angles of a bastion,^^ However imperfect, the weight 
and repetition of the fire made some impression on the walls ; 
and the Turks, pushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, 
attempted to fill the enormous chasm and to build a road to the 
assault.^® Innumerable fascines and hogsheads and trunks of 
trees were heaped on each other ; and such was the impetuosity 
of the throng that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the precipice and instantly buried under the ac- 
cumulated mass. To fill the ditch was the toil of the besiegers ; 
to clear away the rubbish was the safety of the besieged ; and, 
after a long and bloody conflict, the web that had been woven 
in the day was still unravelled in the night. The next resource 
of Mahomet was the practice of mines ; but the soil was rocky ; 
in every attempt he was stopped and undermined by the Chris- 
tian engineers ; nor had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous passages with gunpowder and blowing %vhole 
towers and cities into the air.^^ A circumstance that distinguishes 
the siege of Constantinople is the reunion of the ancient and 
modern artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the me- 

^ Near an hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the French and 
English fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in an engagement of 
two hours (M^moires de Martin du Bellay, 1 . x. in the Collection G^n^rale, tom. 
xxl p. 239). 

^SfThe Christian who gave the advice was an envoy of John Hunyady. He 
could not resist criticizing the shooting of the inexperienced Turkish gunners.] 

so I have selected some curious facts, without striving to emulate the bloody and 
obstinate eloquence of the Abb6 de Vertot, in his prolix descriptions of the sieges 
of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreeable historian !had a turn for romance, 
and, as he wrote to please the Order, he has adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm 
and chivalry. 

SI The first theory of mines with gunpowder appears in 1480, in a Ms. of George 
of Sienna (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. p. i. p. 324). They were first practised at Sarza- 
nella, in 1487 ; but the honour and improvement in 1503 is ascribed to Peter of 
Navarre, who used them with success in the wars of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de 
Cambray, tom, ii. p. 93-97)- 
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chanical engines for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and 
the battering-ram were directed against the same walls ; nor had 
the discovery of gunpowder superseded the use of the liquid and 
CTheheiepoiiflunextinguishable fire. A wooden turret of the largest size was 
Jea^Gate May advanced on rollers ; this portable magazine of ammunition and 
fascines was protected by a threefold covering of bulls' hides ; 
incessant volleys were securely discharged from the loop-holes ; 
in the fronts three doors were contrived for the alternate sally 
and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascended by a 
staircase to the upper platform, and, as high as the level of that 
platform, a scaling ladder could be raised by pulleys to form a 
bridge and grapple with the adverse rampart. By these various 
arts of annoyance, some as new as they were pernicious to the 
Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was at length overturned; 
after a severe struggle, the Turks were repulsed from the breach 
and interrupted by darkness ; but they trusted that with the 
return of light they should renew the attack with fresh vigour 
and decisive success. Of this pause of action, this interval of 
hope, each moment was improved by the activity of the emperor 
and Justiniani, who passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church and city. At 
[May 193 the dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonish- 

ment and grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced to 
ashes : the ditch was cleared and restored ; and the tower of 
St. Romanus was again strong and entire. He deplored the 
failure of his design; and uttered a profane exclamation that 
the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should not have 
compelled him to believe that such a work, in so short a time, 
should have been accomplished by the infidels. 

Succour and The generosity of the Christian princes was cold and tardy ; but, 
gej^offoar ^ apprehension of a siege, Constantine had negotiated, 

in the isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most 
indispensable supplies. As early as the beginning of April, 
[four] five^® great ships, equipped for merchandise and war, would 

® 2 [Cp, Blajichin and Tedardi, Informacion, p. 22 (for this work see Appendix 3).] 
It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of these illus- 
trious vessels ; the five of Ducas, the four of Phranza and I^eonardus [and Barbaro 
and Puscitlus], and the iwo of Chalcondyles [and Sad ad-Dm, ii. p. 137], must 
be extended to the smaller, or confined to the larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one 
of these ships to Frederic III., confounds the emperors of the East and West. 
[Critobulus does not mention the Imperial ship but only the three Italian ships, 
which, he says, were sent by the Pope with provisional help till he should prepare 
a large armament, i. 39. Ducas describes them as Genoese merchant vessels. 
The date of the engagement is known from Barbaro (p. 23, 24), who supplies the 
chronology of the siege,] 
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have sailed from the harbour of Chios> had not the wind blown 
obstinately from the north*^^ One of these ships bore the 
Imperial flag ; the remaining four belonged to the Genoese ; 
and they were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and 
vegetables, and, above all, with soldiers and mariners, for the 
service of the capital. After a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, 
and, on the second day, a strong gale from the south, carried 
them through the Hellespont and the Propontis ; but the city 
was already invested by sea and land ; and the Turkish fleet, at 
the entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shore, 
in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to repel, these 
bold auxiliaries.^® The reader who has present to his mind the 
geographical picture of Constantinople, will conceive and admire 
the greatness of the spectacle. The five Cliristian ships continued [Apm 203 
to advance with joyful shouts, and a full press both of sails and 
oars, against an hostile fleet of three hundred vessels ; and the 
rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined 
with innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited the event 
of this momentous succour. At the first view, that event could 
not appear doubtful : the superiority of the Moslems was beyond 
all measure or account ; and, in a calm, their numbers and valour 
must inevitably have prevailed. But their hasty and imperfect 
navy had been created, not by the genius of the people, but by the 
will of the sultan. In the height of their prosperity, the Turks 
have acknowledged that, if God had given them the earth, he 
had left the sea to the infidels ; and a series of defeats, a rapid 
progress of decay, has established the truth of their modest con- 
fession. Except eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their 
fleet consisted of open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly 


In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and geography, the 
President Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, and wafts them to Constan- 
tinople with a north, wind. 

[The fleet had arrived on April 12 (a small part of it had arrived earlier, on 
the same da.y as Mohammad, April 2, according to Phrantzes, p. 237). It weighed 
anchor, and made its headquarters, at Diplokionion, now Beshik Tash, on the 
Thracian side of the Bosphorus at a short distance north of the mouth of the 
Golden Horn.] 

5 ® [Our authorities give very various statements as to the strength of the Turkish 
fleet. Critobuliis (i. 22) says 350 (not counting ships of freight); Phrantzes, 480 
(comparing p. 237 with p, 239 ed. Bonn) ; Marino Sanuto (Muratori, S. R. I. xxii. 
1148), 375; Leonardus, 250; Chalcondyles, 230; Pusculus (4, 332), 170; Bar- 
baro, 145.3 

S’? The perpetual decay and weakness of the Turkish navy may be observed in 
Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p, 372-378), Th^venot (Voyages, p. i. p. 
229-242), and Tott (M^noires, tom. iii.); the last of whom is always solicitous to 
amuse and amaze his reader. 
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managed, crowded with troops and destitute of camion; and, 
since courage arises in a great measure from the consciousness 
of strength, the bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a 
new element. In the Christian squadron, five stout and lofty 
ships were guided by skilful pilots, and manned with the veterans 
of Italy and Greece, long practised in the arts and perils of the 
sea. Their weight was directed to sink or scatter the weak 
obstacles that impeded their passage; their artillery swept the 
waters ; their liquid fire was poured on the heads of the adver- 
saries who, with the design of boarding, presumed to approach 
them; and the winds and waves are always on the side of the 
ablest navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial vessel, which 
had been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese ; but 
the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were twice repulsed 
with considerable loss. Mahomet himself sat on horseback on 
the beach, to encourage their valour by his voice and presence, 
by the promise of reward, and by fear more potent than the 
fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and even the 
gestures of his body,^® seemed to imitate the actions of the 
combatants; and, as if he had been the lord of nature, he 
spurred his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into the 
sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged 
the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the 
two former ; and I must repeat, though I cannot credit, the 
evidence of Phranza, who affirms, from their own mouth, that 
they lost above twelve thousand men in the slaughter of the 
day.®^ They fled in disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, 
while the Christian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered 
along the Bosphorus and securely anchored within the chain of 
the harbour. In the confidence of victory, they boasted that 
the whole Turkish power must have yielded to their arms ; but 
the admiral, or captain-bashaw, found some consolation for a 
painful wound in his eye, by representing that accident as the 
cause of his defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of the race of 

must confess that I have before my eyes the living picture which Thucydides 
( 1 . vii. c, 71) has drawn of the passions and gestures of the Athenians in a naval 
engagement in the great harbour of Syracuse. [Mordtmann, Belagerung, p. 138, 
n. 17, thinks that the spot where Mohammad looked on at the conflict was Zeitin 
Burnou, at a quarter of an hour's distance from the Seven Towers (at the Golden 
Gate) ; at this point the sea near the shore is very shallow.] 

, ®®[Leonardus says 10,000. Critobulus gives more reasonable numbers, but he, 
wnting from the Turkish point of view, may have been inclined to understate the 
Turkish losses. He says that a little more than 100 were killed, and more than 
300 wounded.] 
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the Bulgarian princes ; his military character was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice ; and, under the despotism of the 
prince or people, misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. 

His rank and services were annihilated by the displeasure of 
Mahomet. In the royal presence, the captain-bashaw was ex- 
tended on the ground by four slaves, and received one hundred 
strokes with a golden rod ; his death had been pronounced ; 
and he adored the clemency of the sultan, who was satisfied 
with the milder punishment of confiscation and exile The 
introduction of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western allies. Amidst the 
deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of 
the crusades had buried themselves in a voluntary and inevitable 
grave ; but the situation of the Imperial city was strong against 
her enemies, and accessible to her friends ; and a rational and 
moderate armament of the maritime states might have saved the 
relics of the Roman name and maintained a Christian fortress in 
the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole and 
feeble attempt for the dehverance of Constantinople ; the more 
distant powers were insensible of its danger ; and the ambassador 
of Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 
sultan,®^ 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret of the Mahomet 


Pils 

ii 


divan ; yet the Greeks are persuaded that a resistance, so obsti- ^ 

nate and surprising, had fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. 


He began to meditate a retreat, and the siege would have been 
speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the second vizir 
had not opposed the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still 
maintained a secret correspondence with the Byzantine court. 
The reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a 
double attack could be made from the harbour as well as from 
the land; but the harbour was inaccessible: an impenetrable 




According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38), this golden 
bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 librse, or pounds. BouiUaud’s 
reading of 500 drachms, or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahomet 
and bruise the back of his admiral. 

SI Ducas, who confesses himself ill informed of the affairs of Hungary, assigns a 
motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantinople would be the term of the 
Turkic conquests. See Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. [The Hungarian 
envoy had come to announce that Hunyady had resigned the government to Ladis- 
laus, the young king, and to return the document, in which a truce between Turkey 
and Hungary had been signed in 1451, and ask for the counterpart which had been 
signed by Hunyady. The embassy was thus a move intended to suggest to Mo- 
hammad that Hungary might come to the rescue of the Emperor.] 
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chain was now defended by eight large ships, more than twenty 
of a smaller size^ with several galleys and sloops ; and, instead 
of forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval sally 
and a second encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan of a bold and 
marvellous cast,^^ of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosphorus into the higher part of the 
harbour. The distance is about ten miles ; the ground is un- 
even, and was overspread with thickets ; and, as the road must 
be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their free passage or 
total destruction must depend on the option of the Genoese.^^ 
But these selfish merchants were ambitious of the favour of 
being the last devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied 
by the strength of obedient myriads. A level way was covered 
with a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; and to render 
them more slippery and smooth, they were anointed with the 
fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and brigantines 
of fifty and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore; arranged successively on rollers; and drawn forwards 
by the power of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were 
stationed at the helm and the prow of each vessel; the sails 
were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered by song 
and acclamation. In the course of a single night, this Turkish 
fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was 
launched from the declivity into the shallow waters of the 
harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper vessels of the 
Greeks. The real importance of this operation was magnified 
by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; but the 
notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, 
and is recorded by the pens, of the two nations. A similar 

® 2 [N. Barbaro says that the idea was suggested to the Sultan by a Christian 
(p. 27).] 

[Starting from Diplokionion (Beshiktash) the ship sailed up the hill of Stauro- 
dromion, and d^cended to the little bay of Kasimpasha in the Golden Horn. See 
Paspates, op, dt., 136. We do not know how long before its execution the plan 
had been prepared. The distance was between two and three miles. The best 
description of the transport of the vessels is given by Critobulus, i. 42. According 
to Michael the Janissary (for his Memoirs see Appendix 3) “ the batteries kept up 
an incessant cannonade that night,” to distract attention (Mijatovich, Constantine, 
Last Emperor of the Greeks, p. 163).] 

‘ 1 w [Xhe number of ships is given by Barbaro as 72, by Tedardi as between 70 and 
80* by Critobulus as 67 (Chalcondyles 70, Ducas So).] 

, , The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Cantemir {p. 96) 
from the Turkish annals ; but I could wish to contract the distance of ten miles, 
and to prolong the term of one night. 
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stratagem had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ; the 
Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should be considered as 
large boats ; and, if we compare the magnitude and the distance^ 
the obstacles and the means, the boasted miracle has perhaps 
been equalled by the industry of our own times As soon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and army, [May 19, 
he constructed, in the narrowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, pletfd} 
of fifty cubits in breadth and one hundred in length ; it was 
formed of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this floating battery 
he planted one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore galleys, 
with troops and scaling-ladders, approached the most accessible 
side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 

The indolence of the Christians has been accused for not de- 
stroying these unfinished works ; but their fire, by a superior 
fire, was controlled and silenced; nor were they wanting in a 
nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as the bridge of 
the sultan. His vigilance prevented their approach ; their fi 3 re- [Aprii28i 
most galliots were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his command ; 
nor could the emperor's grief be assuaged by the just though 
cruel retaliation of exposing from the walls the heads of two 
hundred and sixty Musulman captives. After a siege of forty DistreHsoftiie 
days, the fate of Constantinople could no longer be averted. ^ 

The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack ; the 
fortifications, which had stood for ages against hostile violence, 


66 Phranza relates two examples of a similar transportation over the six miles of 
the isthmus of Corinth : the one fabulous, of Augustus after the battle of Actium ; 
the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek general, in the xth century. To these he might 
have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour 
of Tarentum (Polybius, 1 . viii, p. 749, edit. Gronov [c. 36]). [Cp. also Thucydides, 
iii. 15 ; 81 ; iv, 8 ; and the dragging of the Syracusan fleet of Dionysius I., over 
the isthmus of Motya, a distance of 2^ miles, on a wooden road (Diodorus, xiv. 
50 ; Polyssnus, v, 2}.] 

67 A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar undertaking 
(Spond. A.D. 1438, No. 37), might possibly be the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

68 1 particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada, in the 
years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 

6& [Barbaro states that the bridge was not completed till May 19 ; and he 
places this attempt to burn the vessels on April 28. Gibbon follows Phrantzes. 
Ducas also mentions (p. 277 ed. Bonn) an attempt to burn the Turkish ships, and 
attributes its failure to the treachery of the Genoese of Galata who revealed it to 
Mohammad. Ducas mentions the construction of the bridge after this unlucky 
enterprise. Critobulus relates how Mohammad foiled a plan of the Greeks to con- 
fine his ships to the little harbour (Kasim Pasha) ; and he places this episode after 
the building of the bridge (i. 44). It seems from this that Ducas has mixed together 
the incident recorded by Phrantzes with that recorded by Critobulus.] 
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were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon; many 
breaches were opened; and near the gate of St. Romanus 
four towers had been levelled with the ground For the pay- 
ment of his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was com- 
pelled to despoil the churches, with the promise of a fourfold 
restitution; and his sacrilege offered a new reproach to the 
enemies of the union. A spirit of discord impaired the remnant 
of the Christian strength ; the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries 
asserted the pre-eminence of their respective service ; and Jus- 
tiniani and the Great Duke, whose ambition was not extin- 
guished by the common danger, accused each other of treachery 
and cowardice. 

rrepaarations During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peace and 
capitulation had been sometimes pronounced ; and several em- 
a Bsaitlt, May bassies had passed between the camp and the eityj^ The 
Greek emperor was humbled by adversity; and would have 
yielded to any terms compatible with religion and royalty.'^^ 
The Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing the blood of his 
soldiers; still more desirous of securing for his own use the 
Byzantine treasures ; and he accomplished a sacred duty in pre- 
CMayss] senting to the Gahours the choice of circumcision, of tribute, or 
of death The avarice of Mahomet might have been satisfied 

'^<J[The Turks also essayed mining operations against the Caligaria region 
(south of Blachernse), where the ground was most favourable. But all their mines 
(the first was discovered on May i6, see Barbaro, p. 41) were foiled by the skill of 
a German engineer, Johannes Grant, who was entrusted with the defence of this 
part of the wall. Cp. Phrantzes, p. 254, and Tedardi, Informacion, p. 25.] 

Chalcondyles and Ducas differ in the time and circumstances of the negotia- 
tion ; and, as it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faithful Phranza spares his 
prince even the thought of a surrender. 

72 [The author of the Slavonic relation of the siege (see Appendix 3) states that 
a council was held on May 3, and that all the military officers, the senators, 
and the patriarch advised the emperor to leave the city, and attempt to create a 
diversion, The emperor ” (the passage is thus translated by M. Ch. Mijatovich, 
op, cit p. 173) “listened to all this quietly and patiently. At last, after having 
been for some time in deep thought, he began to speak : ‘ I thank all for the advice 
which you have given me. I know that my going out of the city might be of some 
benefit to me, inasmuch as all that you foresee might really happen. But it is im- 
possible for me to go away ! How could I leave the churches of our Lord and his 
servants the clergy, and the throne, and my people in such a plight ? What would 
the world say about me ? I pray you, my friends, in future do not say to me any- 
thing else but : “ Nay, sire, do not leave us 1 ” Never, never will I leave you ! I 
am resolved to die here with you 1 * And saying this, the emperor turned his head 
aside, because tears filled his eyes ; and with him wept the patriarch and all who 
were there.’'] 

7 ^ [On this mission Mohammad sent his brother-in-law Ismail Hamza, lord of 
Sinope and Castamboly, who was on friendly terms with Constantine. The incident 
is entirely omitted by Barbaro, Phrantzes, and Critobulus.] 
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with an animal sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East; to the prince he 
offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free toleration or a 
safe departure ; but, after some fruitless treaty, he declared his 
resolution of finding either a tiirone or a grave under the walls 
of Constantinople. A sense of honour and the fear of universal 
reproach forbade Palseologus to resign the city into the hands of 
the Ottomans ; and he determined to abide the last extremities 
of war. Several days 'were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by his 
favourite science of astrology, which had fixed on the twenty- 
ninth of May as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening 
of the twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders ; assembled 
in his presence the military chiefs ; and dispersed his heralds 
through the camp to proclaim the duty and the motives of the 
perilous enterprise. Fear is the first principle of a despotic 
government ; and his menaces were expressed in the Oriental 
style, that the fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of 
a bird/"^ shotdd not escape from his inexorable justice. The 
greatest part of his bashaws and Janizaries were the offspring of 
Christian parents ; but the glories of the Turkish name were 
perpetuated by successive adoption ; and, in the gradual change 
of individuals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda is 
kept alive by imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, 
the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, 
their bodies witn seven absolutions ; and to abstain from food 
till the close of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 

*^4 These wings (ChalcondyleSj 1 . viii. p. 208) are no more than, an Oriental 
figure ; but, in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet’s passion soars above sense and 
reason: — 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And seat him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot — 

Thence should my fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, i. That the operation of the 
winds must be confined to the lower region of the air. 2. That the name, etymo- 
logy, and fable of the Pleiads are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, 2. 686 ; 
Eudocia in Ionia, p. 399 ; Apollodore, 1 . iii. c. 10 ; Heine, p. 229, Not. 682), 
and had no affinity with the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in 
Syntagma Dissert, tom. L p. 40, 42 ; Goguet, Origine des Arts, &c. tom. vi. p. 
73.78 ; Gebelin, Hist, du Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahomet had studied. 3. 
The golden chariot does not exist either in science or fiction ; but I much fear that 
Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac 
with a northern constellation 

"ApiCTOJ' B* rfv Ka\ emKAiyortv KOiXcovcrb, 
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of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers and gardens of 
paradise and in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins. Yet 
Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and 
visible rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious 
troops : The city and the buildings/' said Mahomet, are mine ; 
but I resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, the 
treasures of gold and beauty ; be rich and be happy. Many 
are the provinces of my empire : the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople shall be rewarded with the 
government of the fairest and most wealthy ; and my gratitude 
shall accumulate his honours and fortunes above the measure 
of his own hopes." Such various and potent motives diffused 
among the Turks a general ardour, regardless of life and im- 
patient for action ; the camp re-echoed with the Moslem shouts 
tstaiday] of God is God, there is but one God; and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God " ; and the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. 
lABii&reweH Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, with loud 
gewraSthe and impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, 
^oiuiay,May of their sins. The celestial image of the Virgin had been ex- 
^ posed in solemn procession ; but their divine patroness was deaf 

to their entreaties : they accused the obstinacy of the emperor 
for refusing a timely surrender ; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of Turkish servitude. 
The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were 
summoned to the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of 
the twenty- eighth, for the duties and dangers of the general 
assault. The last speech of Palaeologus was the funeral oration 
of the Roman Empire:^® he promised, he conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was extinguished in 
his own mind. In this world all was comfortless and gloomy ; 
and neither the gospel nor the church have proposed any con- 
spicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the service of 
their country. But the example of their prince and the con- 

■^^^Phranza quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the name of God, 
but for that of the Prophet : the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, and even ridicu- 
lous. [There was a great illumination in the Turkish camp on the night of the 
24th May, when the Sultan first proclaimed his plan for a general assault (Barbaro, 
p. 46 ; it is mentioned also by the Slavonic chronicle). Gibbon refers to the illu- 
mination on May 27.] 

I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself ; and it 
smells so grossly of the sermon and the convent that I almost doubt whether it 
was pronounced by Constantine. Leonardus assigns him another speech, in which 
he addresses himself more respectfully th the b^atiu auxiliaries. 
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finement of a siege bad armed these warriors with the courage 
of despair ; and the pathetic scene is described by the feelings 
of the historian Phranza, who was himself present at this mourn- 
ful assembly. They wept, they embraced ; regardless of their 
families and fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and each com- 
mander, departing to his station, maintained all night a vigilant 
and anxious watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some 
faithful companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, which in 
a few hours was to be converted into a mosque ; and devoutly 
received, with tears and prayers, the sacrament of the holy 
communion. He reposed some moments in the palace, which 
resounded with cries and lamentations ; solicited the pardon of 
all whom he might have injured ; and mounted on horseback 
to visit the guards and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than 
the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. 

In the confusion of darloiess an assailant may sometimes The general 
succeed; but, in this great and general attack, the military 
judgment and astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised him 
to expect the morning/^ the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian sera. 

The preceding night had been strenuously employed : the troops, 
the cannon, and the fascines were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which, in many parts, presented a smooth and level passage 
to the breach ; and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the 
prows and their scaling-ladders, the less defensible walls of the 
harbour. Under pain of death, silence was enjoined ; but the 
physical laws of motion and sound are not obedient to discipline 
or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice and measure 
his footsteps ; but the march and labour of thousands must in- 
evitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, which 
reached the ears of the watch men of the towers. At daybreak, 
without the customary signal of the morning-gun, the Turks 
assaulted the city by sea and land; and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness and 
continuity of their line of attack."^^ The foremost ranks con- 

This abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dying princes, 
is an improvement of the gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries ; it is more 
easy to forgive 490 times than once to ask pardon of an inferior. 

78 [So the eyewitnesses, Phrantzes and Barbaro. But Critobulus and Ducas set 
the beginning of the final assault on the 28th, and make the fighting go on all 

^^^S^Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors and the marines, Ducas numbers 
in this general assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot. 
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sisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd, who fought 
without order or command ; of the feebleness of age or child- 
hood, of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had joined the 
camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The common 
impulse drove them onwards to the wall ; the most audacious to 
climb were instantly precipitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet 
of the Christians was idly wasted on the accumulated throng. 
But their strength and ammunition were exhausted in this 
laborious defence ; the ditch was filled with the bodies of the 
slain; they supported the footsteps of their companions; and 
of this devoted vanguard the death was more serviceable than 
the life. Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, the troops 
of Anatolia and Romania were successively led to the charge : 
their progress was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of 
two hours, the Greeks still maintained and improved their ad- 
vantage ; and the voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging 
his soldiers to achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, 
vigorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on horseback, 
with an iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge of 
their valour ; he was surrounded by ten thousand of his domestic 
troops, whom he reserved for the decisive occasion; and the 
tide of battle was directed and impelled by his voice and eye. 
His numerous ministers of justice were posted behind the line, 
to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and, if danger was in the 
front, shame and inevitable death were in the rear of the fugitives. 
The cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the martial music 
of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; and experience has proved 
that the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening the 
circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman 
artillery thundered on all sides; and the camp and city, the 
Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only be dispelled by the final deliverance or de- 
struction of the Roman empire. The single combats of the 
heroes of history or fable amuse our fancy and engage our 
affections ; the skilful evolutions of war may inform the mind, 
and improve a necessary though pernicious science. But, in 
the uniform and odious pictures of a general assault, all is blood, 
and horror, and confusion ; nor shall I strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to delineate a scene of 
which there could be no spectators, and of which the actors 
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themselves were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed to the 
bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani.^^ 
The sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the 
courage of the chief, whose arms and counsel were the firmest 
rampart of the city. As he withdrew from his station in quest 
of a surgeon, his flight was perceived and stopped by the inde- 
fatigable emperor. Your wound,” exclaimed Palaeologus, is 
slight ; the danger is pressing ; your presence is necessary ; and 
whither will you retire ? ” I will retire,’* said the trembling 
Genoese, ^'by the same road which God has opened to the 
Turks ; ** and at these words he hastily passed through one of 
the breaches of the inner wall. By this pusillanimous act, he 
stained the honours of a military life ; and the few days which 
he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were embittered by 
his own and the public reproach.®^ His example was imitated 
by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence 
began to slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps an 
hundred, times superior to that of the Christians ; the double 
walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of ruins; in a 
circuit of several miles, some places must be found more easy of 
access or more feebly guarded ; and, if the besiegers could pene- 


80 [At 3 o’clock in the morning a breach in the outer wall near the Gate of St, 
Romanus had been made by a cannon, and the Turks pressed into the space 
between the outer and inner walls. They were repelled at last, mainly through 
the efforts of the Venetians (according to Barbaro) ; but it was soon necessary to 
bring up the reserves which (under Theodore Palaeologus and Demetrius Canta- 
cuzenus) were posted at the Church of the Holy Apostles. It was at this moment, 
when these reserve troops were driving back the Turks, that Giustiniani was 
wounded (in the leg, Phrantzes ; in the hand, Chalcondyles and Ducas ; under the 
armpit, Zorzo Dolfin and Leonardus ; in the arm, Pusculus ; in the chest, Crito- 
bulus).] 

81 In the severe censure of the flight of Justiniani, Phranza expresses his own 
feelings and those of the public. For some private reasons, he is treated with more 
lenity and respect by Ducas ; but the words of Leonardus Chiensis express his 
strong and recent indignation, glorise salutis suique oblitus. In the whole series 
of their Eastern policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were always suspected, and 
often guilty. [“ The dialogue between Constantine and Giustiniani given in the 
pages of Gibbon is evidently a rhetorical invention. None of the historians were 
present, and who of those present could report any conversation with accuracy at 
such a moment ? ” Finlay, History of Greece, iii i>. 520 note. ^ Barbaro, who is 
throughout severe on the Genoese, is markedly hostile to Giustiniani. The facts 
that the wound actually proved mortal, and that Giustiniani’s valour and distin- 
guished services are extolled by all the Greek writers, are a suflicient answer to 
the accusations of cowardice and failure in duty.] 
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trate in a single point, the whole city was irrecoverably lost. - The 
first who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan, the Janizary, ^ 
o? gigantic stature and strength. With his scymetar in one 
hand^and his buckler in the other, he ascended the outward 
fortification; of the thirty Janizaries who were em^ousofhis 
valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan and 
lis twdvl companions had reached the summit : the giant was 
precipitated from the rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was 
again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones But his success 
had proved that the achievement was possible . the walls and 
towers were instantly covered with a swarm of Turks , and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage-ground, were overwhelmed 
by increasing multitudes.®^ Amidst these multitudes, the em- 
pLor,®® who accomplished all the duties of a general and a 
soldi4, was long seen, and finally lost. The nob es who fought 
7ound his person sustained, till their last breath, the honourable 
names of Mmologus and Cantacuzene : his mournful exclamation 

82 rTn thk account of the last conflict Gibbon has omitted a highly important 
of the citv This fact is not mentioned by 
fact which /Soritf of ^ (p. 280-5) and is confirmed by a 

had been opened by Giustiniani's orders for the purpose of a 

W first ‘o the harbour side of the city. 

sfei'TS £ ss||' ™ — ' ■ 

Then Constantine spurred his horse into the thick of the fray.] 

83 Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalcondyles ^ouii s 
him in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the gate. The ,^ief of 
carrying him among the enemy escapes from the precise image of his death , but 
we may, without flattery, apply these noble lines of Dryden . 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And where they find a mountain of the slam 
' ' Send one to climb, and looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword had digg’d. 
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was heard, Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off my 
head?”®^ and his last fear was that of falling alive into the 
hands of the infidels.^^ The prudent despair of Constantine 
cast away the purple ; amidst the tumult, he fell by an unknown Deat& of tte 
hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. 

After his death, r-esistance and order were no more ; the Greeks 
fled towards the city ; and many were pressed and stifled in the 
narrow pass , of the gate of St, Romanus, The victorious Turks 
rushed through the breaches of the inner wall; and, as they 
advanced into the streets, they were soon joined by their 
brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the 
harbour.®® In the first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword ; but avarice soon prevailed 
over cruelty; and the victors acknowledged that they should 
immediately have given quarter, if the valour of the emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar opposi- 
tion in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a siege ofiowonh© 
fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which had defied thepii«^^*“* 
power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 
ably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the Second. Her empire 
only had been subverted by the Latins ; her religion was trampled 
in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.®"^ 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing ; yet such wa^; 
the extent of Constantinople that the more distant quarters 
prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of their ruin.®® But 

®^Spondaniis (a.d. 1453, No. 10), who has hopes of his salvation, wishes to 
absolve this demand from the guilt of suicide. 

Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes that the Turks, had they known 
the emperor, would have laboured to save and secure a captive so acceptable to 
the sultan. [It appears that Constantine fell in the space between the inner and 
outer walls (Ducas, p, 283), near the Gate of St, Romanus (Phrantzes, p. 287). 
Critobulus is mistaken in saying that it was near the Kerkoporta (i. 60}. Theodore 
Spandugino Cantacusino in his work ** Della originede principi Turchi ” (ed. 1564, 

1 . 195) describes Constantine as rejecting the proposals which were made to him to 
ee to the harbour, and crying, “ God forbid that I should live an. Emperor, with- 
out enjoying the Empire ! I will die with my city I 

Cantemir, p. 96, The Christian ships in the mouth of the harbour had flanked 
and retarded this naval attack. [Cp. Barbaro, p. 56 ; Critobulus, i. 65.]. 

^ Chalcondyles most absurdly supposes that Constantinople was sacked by the 
Asiatics in revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy ; and the grammarians of the 
xvth century are happy to melt down the uncouth appellation of Turks into the 
more classical name of TeucH, 

When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a festival, so vast 
was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that much time elapsed before 
the distant quarters knew that they were captives. Herodotus (1. i. c. 191). and 
Usher (Annal p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet Jeremiah a passage of 
similar import. 

voii. VII. 18 
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in the general constemation, in the feelings of selfish or social 
anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of the assault, a sleepless 
night and morning must have elapsed ; nor can I believe that 
many Grecian ladies were awakened by the Janizaries from a 
sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the public 
calamity, the houses and convents were instantly deserted ; and 
the trembling inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like 
an herd of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be 
productive of strength, or in the vain hope that amid the crowd 
each individual might be safe and invisible. From every part 
of the capital, they flowed into the church of St. Sophia : in the 
space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper 
and lower galleries, were filled with the multitudes of fathers and 
husbands, of women and children, of priests, monks, and religious 
virgins ; the doors were barred on the inside, and they sought 
protection from the sacred dome which they had so lately 
abhorred as a profane and polluted edifice. Their confidence 
was founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that 
one day the Turks would enter Constantinople, and pursue the 
Romans as far as the column of Constantine in the square 
before St. Sophia; but that this would be the term of their 
calamities ; that an angel would descend from heaven, with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with that 
celestial weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the column, 
^^Take this sword,"' would he say, and avenge the people of the 
Lord." At these animating words, the Turks would instantly 
fly, and the victorious Romans would drive them from the West, 
and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is 
on this occasion that Ducas, with some fancy and much truth, 
upbraids the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. Had that 
angel appeared/* exclaims the historian, ‘^^had he offered to 
exterminate your foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church, even then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected 
your safety or have deceived your God." 

This lively description is extracted from Ducas (c. 39), who two years after- 
wards was sent ambassador from the prince of Lesbos to the sultan (c. 44). Till 
Lesbos was subdued in 1463 (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 27), that island must have been full 
of the fugitives of Constantinople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the 
tale of their misery. [The terrible description of the wasting of Constantinople 
given by Critobulus (I 61-63), who wrote as a friend of the Turks, proves that the 
other historians have not exaggerated the frightful scenes. He has an interesting 
notice of the destruction of books sacred and profane (c. 62, 3) ; some were de- 
stroyed, but the greater number of them " were sold for small sums, cp. Ducas, 
P* 312*] 
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While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, 
doors were broken with axes; and, as the Turks encountered*^® 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were employed in selecting 
and securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, 
and the appearance of wealth attracted their choice ; and the 
right of property was decided among themselves by a prior 
seizure, by personal strength, and by the authority of command. 

In the space of an hour, the male captives were bound with 
cords, the females with their veils and girdles. The senators 
were linked with their slaves ; the prelates with the porters of 
the church ; and young men of a plebeian class with noble maids, 
whose faces had been invisible to the sun and their nearest 
kindred. In this common captivity, the ranks of society were 
confounded ; the ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the in- 
exorable soldier was careless of the father’s groans, the tears of 
the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudest 
in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar 
with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair ; 
and we should piously believe that few could be tempted to 
prefer the vigils of the harem to those of the monastery. Of 
these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, whole 
strings were rudely driven through the streets ; and, as the 
conquerors were eager to return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and blows. At the same 
hour, a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the capital ; 
nor could any palace, however sacred or sequestered, protect 
the persons or the property of the Greeks. Above sixty thou- 
sand of this devoted people were transported from the city to 
the camp and fleet ; exchanged or sold according to the caprice 
or interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote servitude 
through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. Among these 
we may notice some remarkable characters. The historian 
Phranza, first chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved 
with his family in the common lot. After suffering four months 
the hardships of slavery, he recovered his freedom ; in the en- 
suing winter he ventured to Hadrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the 7nir hashi^ or master of horse ; but his two children, in 
the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized for the use of 

[So Leonardus, p. 334 ; according to Critobulus, 50,000, and the same autho- 
rity gives the number of slain among the defenders, throughout the siege and in 
the final capture, as 400a] 
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Mahomet himself. The daughter of Phranza died in the seraglio 
perhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of his age, pre- 
ferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by the hand of the 
royal lover.^! A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated 
by the taste and liberality with which he released a Grecian 
matron and her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from 
Philelphus, who had chosen a wife in that noble family.92 Xhe 
pride or cruelty of Mahomet would have been most sensibly 
gratified by the capture of a Roman legate ; but the dexterity 
of Cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he escaped from 
Galata in a plebeian habit. 

The chain and entrance bf the outward harbour was still oc- 
cupied by the Italian ships of merchandise and war. They had 
signalised their valour in the siege ; they embraced the moment 
of retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated in the 
pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the beach was 
covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd ; but the means 
of transportation were scanty ; the Venetians and Genoese 
selected their countrymen ; and, notwithstanding the fairest 
presses of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated 
their houses and embarked with their most precious effects* 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is con- 
demned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity ; the same effects 
must be produced by the same passions ; and, when those passions 
may be indulged without control, small, alas ! is the difference 
between civilised and savage man. Amidst the vague exclama- 
tions of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a 
wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but, according 
to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the van* 
qmshed were forfeited; and the legitimate reward of the 
conqueror was derived from the service, the sale, or the ransom, 

L Lrk riiiS'olSe sS”gUo^°'^ 

InsTrfptioI^^ X de I’Acad^mie des 

msciiinions, tom. x. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he could 

tyranS inhumL of 

^^PPOsethat he craftily placed his cardinafs 
lesratP a Corpse, which was cut off and exposed in triumph, while the 

delivered, as a captive of no value.^ The exeat 
Be^c Chromcle adorns his escape with new adventures, which he suDoressed 
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of his captives of both sexes. The wealth of Constantinople 
had been granted by the sultan to his victorious troops; and 
the rapine of an hour is more productive than the industry of 
years. But, as no regular division was attempted of the spoil, 
the respective shares were not determined by merit ; and the 
rewards of valour were stolen away by the followers of the camp, 
who had declined the toil and danger of the battle. The narra- 
tive of their depredations could not afford either amusement or 
instruction ; the total amount, in the last poverty of the empire, 
has been valued at four millions of ducats ; and of this sum a 
small part was the property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the 
Florentines, and the merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, 
the stock was improved in quick and perpetual circulation ; but 
the riches of the Greeks were displayed in the idle ostentation 
of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots 
and old coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands for the 
defence of their country. The profanation and plunder of the 
monasteries and churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the second 
firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory 
of God,^® was despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold 
and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal orna- 
ments, were most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. 
After the divine images had been stripped of all that could be 
valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, or 
broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, in the stables 
or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. The example of sacrilege was 
imitated, however, from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople ; 
and the treatment which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints had 
sustained from the guilty Catholic might be inflicted by the 
zealous Musulman on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, 
instead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher will observe 
that in the decline of the arts the workmanship could not be 
more valuable than the work, and that a fresh supply of visions 
and miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft of the 

Biisbequius expatiates with pleasure and applause on the rights of war and 
the use of slavery among the ancients and the Turks (de Legat. TurcicA, epist. iii. 

p. i6i). 

This sum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chalcondyles, 1 . viii. 
p. 21 1), but in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 
20, and 15,000 ducats, I suspect that a figure has been dropt. Even with the re- 
stitution, the foreign property would scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

See the enthusiastic praises and lamentations of Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 17}. 
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priest and the credulity of the people. He will more seriously 
deplore the loss of the Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed 
or scattered in the general confusion : one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts are said to have disappeared;^'^ ten volumes 
might be purchased for a single ducat ; and the same ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, included the whole 
works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect with 
pleasure that an inestimable portion of our classic treasures was 
safely deposited in Italy ; and that the mechanics of a German 
town had invented an art which derides the havoc of time and 
barbarism. 

Mahomet m From the first hour®® of the memorable twenty -ninth of May^ 
disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantinople till the eighth 
^ ^ hour of the same day ; when the sultan himself passed in triumph 

through the gate of St. Romanus. He was attended by his vizirs, 
bashaws, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) 
was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in battle 
to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror®® 
gazed with satisfaction and wonder on the strange though splen- 
did appearance of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the 
, style of Oriental architecture. In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, 
his eye was attracted by the twisted column of the three ser- 
pents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron 
mace or battle-axe the under-jaw of one of these monsters,^®® 
which in the eye of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the 
city. At the principal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his 
horse and entered the dome ; and such was his jealous regard 
for that monument of his glory that, on observing a zealous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble pavement, he 
admonished him with his scymetar that, if the spoil and captives 

^^See Ducas (c. 43). and an epistle, 15th July, 1453, from Launis Quirinus to 
Pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Grsecis, p. 192, from a Ms. in the Cotton Library). 
[Cp. above, p. 194, note 89.] 

9 ® The Julian calendar, which reckons the days and hours from midnight, was 
used at Constantinople. But Ducas seems to understand the natural hours from 
sunrise. 

See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the Pandects of Leunclavius, p. 448. 

I have had occasion (vol. ii. p. 152) to mention this curious relic of Grecian 
antiquity. 

[According to the Slavonic Relation, he stooped down at the threshold of the 
church, took some earth, and scattered it on his head, in token of humiliation to 
^d. In the same source it is stated that, at the prayers of the priests who met 
him in St. Sophia, he issued a proclamation to stay the pillage, c. 21-22.] 
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were granted to the soldiers, the public and private buildings 
had been reserved for the prince. By his command the metro- 
polis of the Eastern church was transformed into a mosque : the 
rich and portable instruments of superstition had been removed ; 
the crosses were thrown down ; and the walls, which were 
covered with images and mosaics, were washed and purified and 
restored to a state of naked simplicity. On the same day, or 
on the ensuing Friday, the mtiezin or crier ascended the most 
lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan^ or public invitation, in the 
name of God and his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet 
the Second performed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Caesars.^^^ From St. Sophia he 
proceeded to the august but desolate mansion of an hundred 
successors of the great Constantine ; but which, in a few hours, 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy iMojiammed 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself on 
his mind ; and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian poetry, 

The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace ; and the 
owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem com- Hiaijehavioiur 
plete, till he was informed of the fate of Constantine ; whether 
he had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen in the 
battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward of his 
death : the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered by the 
golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; the Greeks acknow- 
ledged with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after ex- 
posing the bloody trophy, Mahomet bestowed on his rival the 
honours of a decent funeral. After his decease, Lucas Notai-as, 
great duke,^<^^ and first minister of the empire, was the most im- 

[Covered with whitewash.] 

103 "vve are obliged to Cantemir {p. loa) for the Turkish account of the conver- 
sion of St. Sophia, so bitterly deplored by Phranza and Ducas. It is amusing 
enough to observe in what opposite lights the same object appears to a Musulman 
and a Christian eye. 

lo-^This distich, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives new beauties from 
the .application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack of Carthage, the 
famous prophecy of Homer. The same generous feeling carried the mind of the 
conqueror to the past or the future, 

^ 0^1 cannot believe, with Ducas {see Spondanus, A.D. 1453, No, 13), that 
Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c., the head of the Greek emperor ; he 
would surely content himself with a trophy less inhuman. 

lOT Phranza was the personal enemy of the great duke j nor could time, or death, 
or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sympathy or forgiveness [iii. 

9]. Ducas is inclined to praise and pity the martyr ; Chalcondyles is neuter ; but 
we are indebted to him for the hint of the Greek conspiracy. 
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; portant prisoner. When he offered his person and his treasures 

; at the foot of the throne, And why,"’ said the indignant sultan, 

^^did you not employ these treasures in the defence of your 
prince and country ? "" ^^ They were yours,” answered the slave 
“God had reserved them for your hands.” “If he reserved 
them for me,” replied the despot, “ how have you presumed to 
withhold them so long by a fruitless and fatal resistance ? ” 
! The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the strangers, and 

some secret encouragement from the Turkish vizir; and from 
this perilous interview he was at length dismissed with the 
assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet condescended 
to visit his wife, a venerable princess, oppressed with sickness 
! and grief; and his consolation for her misfortunes was in the 

most tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A similar 
clemency was extended to the principal officers of state, of whom 
I several were ransomed at his expense ; and during some days he 

;1 declared himself the friend and father of the vanquished people. 

I But the scene was soon changed ; and before his departure the 

! hippodrome streamed with the blood of his noblest captives.. 

I His perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians. They 

I adorn with the colours of heroic martyrdom the execution of 

^ the great duke and his two sons ; and his death is ascribed to 

^ the generous refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant’s 

J lust.^*^” Yet a Byzantine historian has dropt an unguarded word 

of conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian succour : such treason 
: may be glorious ; but the rebel who bravely ventures has justly 

; forfeited his life ; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroy- 

^ ing the enemies whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth 

5 of J une, the victorious sultan returned to Hadrianople ; and smile d 

at the base and hollow embassies of the Christian princes, who 
viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a 
■ gjgjaatt* prince or a people. But she could not be despoiled of the 
; incomparable situation which marks her for the metropolis of 

) a great empire ; and the genius of the place will ever triumph 

; over the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and Hadrianople, 

j the ancient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; 

f and Mahomet the Second established his own residence, and 

r that of his successors, on the same commanding spot which had 

[So Ducas, p. 303 Chalcondyles, p. 402. Pusculus, iv. 1071. Crito- 
i>t2lus says generally that Notaras and his sons were put to death by the advice of 
! the Sultan’s councillors (i. 73, 9),! 
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been chosen by Constantine.^^^^ The fortifications of Galata, 
which might afford a shelter to the Latins, were prudently 
destroyed ; but the damage of the Turkish cannon was soon 
repaired ; and before the month of August great quantities of 
lime had been burnt for the restoration of the walls of the cap- 
ital. As the entire property of the soil and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now transferred 
to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight furlongs 
from the point of the triangle for the establishment of his 
seraglio, or palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the 
Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically named by the Italians) 
appears to reign over Europe and Asia ; but his person on the 
shores of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from the 
insults of an hostile navy. In the new character of a mosque, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue, 
crowned with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves and 
fountains, for the devotion and refreshment of the Moslems. 
The same model was imitated in the Jami, or royal mosques ; 
and the first of these was built by Mahomet himself, on the 
ruins of the church of the Holy Apostles and the tombs of 
the Greek emperors. On the third day after the conquest, the 
grave of Abu Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siege 
of the Arabs, was revealed in a vision; and it is before the 
sepulchre of the martyr that the new sultans are girded with 
the sword of empire. Constantinople no longer appertains 
to the Roman historian ; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected by its Turkish 
masters : the population was speedily renewed ; and before 
the end of September five thousand families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them, 
under pain of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers 

108 For the restitution of Constantinople and the Turkish foundations, see Cante- 
mir (p. 102-109}, Ducas (c. 42), with ThcSvenot, Tournefort, and the rest of our 
modern travellers. [Cp. Zinkeisen, op, ciL, il p. 5-8.] From a gigantic picture of 
the greatness, population, &c,, of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire {Abr6g6 
de I’Histoire Ottomane, tom. i. p. 16-21), we may learn that in the year 1586 the 
Moslems were less numerous in the capital than the Christians or even the Jews. 

10s The Turli, or sepulchral monument of Abu Ayub, is described and engraved 
in the Tableau Gdn^ral de TEmpire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in large folio), a work 
of less use, perhaps, than magnificence (tom. i. p. 305, 306). 

[Subsequently 4000 Servians were settled m Constantinople ; 2000 Pelopon- 
nesian families after the reduction of the Peloponnesus ; two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of Amastris, the Genoese colony on the Black Sea ; also Trapezus, Sinope, 
Caffa, Eubc^a, Samothrace, &g. , were forced, when they were conquered, to augment 
the population of the capital. See Zinkeisen, loc^ cit*\ 
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and fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but his rational policy 
aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks ; and they returned 
in crowds, as soon as they were assured of their lives, their 
liberties, and the free exercise of their religion.^ii In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the 
Byzantine court was revived and imitated. With a mixture of 
satisfaction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne, 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier, or pas- 
toral staff, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted 
the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him with an 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs and bashaws to 
lead him to the palace which had been allotted for his resi- 
dence.^^*^ The churches of Constantinople were shared between 
the two religions : their limits were marked ; and, till it was 
infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks 
enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of this equal partition. 
Encouraged by the ministers of the divan, who wished to elude 
the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed 
to allege that this division had been an act, not of generosity 
but of justice ; not a concession, but a compact ; and that, if 
one half of the city had been taken by storm, the other moiety 
had surrendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The 
original grant had indeed been consumed by fire ; but the loss 
was supplied by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who 
remembered the transaction ; and their venal oaths are of 
more weight in the opinion of Cantemir than the positive and 
unanimous consent of the history of the times. 

[The first volume of a history of the Greek Church under Turkish rule by 
Prof. Lebedev appeared in 1896. It is entitled : Istoriia greko-vostochnoi tserkvi 
pod vlastiiu Turok, ot padeniia Konstantinopolia do nastoiaschago vremeni.] 

Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been adorned 
in the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact is confirmed by 
Emanuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the history of the Patriarchs after 
the taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Turco-Grsecia of Crusius ( 1 . v. p. 106- 
184). [C, Sathas has shown that the Historia Patriarchica was not the work of 
Malaxus but of Damascenus Studites, to whom he also ascribes the Historia Poli- 
tica, which is likewise printed in Turco-Graecia.] But the most patient reader will 
not believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholic form, “ Sancta Trinitas quae mihi 
donavit iraperium te in patri,archam novae Romae deligit 

From the Turco-Graecia of Crusius, 8 cc. Spondanus (a.d. 1453, No. 21; 
1458, No. 16) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of the Greek Church. 
The patriarch who succeeded Gennadius threw himself in despair into a well. 

Cantemir (p. 101-105} insists on the unanimous consent of the Turkish his- 
torians, ancient as well as modern, and argues that they would not have violated 
the truth to diminish their national glory, since it is esteemed more honourable to 
take a city by force than by composition. But i. I doubt this consent, since he 
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The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe Ejctinctioa of 
and Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms ; but the final 
extinction of the two last dynasties which have reigned inpSXSSs’^*^ 
Constantinople should terminate the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire in the East. The despots of the Morea, Deme- 
trius and Thomas^^^® the two surviving brothers of the name 
of Pal^eologus^ were astonished by the death of the emperor 
Constantine and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of 
defence^ they prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to 
their fortune, to seek a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the 
Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions were dispelled by 
the victorious sultan, who contented himself with a tribute of 
twelve thousand ducats ; and, while his ambition explored the 
continent and the islands in search of prey, he indulged the 
Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respite was a peHod 
of grief, discord, and misery. The hemmilion^ the rampart of 
the Isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, could not 
long be defended by three hundred Italian archers : the keys 
of Corinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned from their 
summer excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; and the 
complaints of the injured Greeks were heard with indifference 
and disdain.^17 The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds 
and robbers, filled the peninsula with rapine and murder ; the 
two despots implored the dangerous and humiliating aid of a 
neighbouring bashaw ; and, when he had quelled the revolt, his 


quotes no particular historian, and the Turkish Annals of Leimclavius affirm, with- 
out exception, that Mahomet took Constantinople (p, 329). 2. The same 

argument may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the times, who would not have 
forgotten this honourable and salutary treaty^ Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks 
to the Christians. [This fable, recorded in the Hist. Patriarch., p. 156, is connected 
with the reign of Sulayman, not with that of his father Selim. Finlay has pointed 
out that it involves a chronological mistake. The date given is 1537 and the vis^ir 
named, as interesting himself in the cause of the Greeks, is lulphi. But the Lufti 
— who is meant — was vizir in 1539-1541. See History of Greece, v. p. 142.] 

For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebizond, see Ducange (Fam. 
Byzant. p. 195) ; for the last Palseologi, the same accurate antiquarian (p. 244, 
247, 248). The Paiseologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the next century ; but 
they had forgotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two brothers, 
Phranza (I. iii. c. 21-30) is too partial on the side of Thomas, Ducas (c. 44, 45) is 
too brief, and Chalcondyles ( 1 . viii. ix. x.) too diffuse and digressive. 

m[The misgovernment of the Peloponnesus in the 15th century is illustrated by 
the discourses of Gemistus Plethon addressed to the Emperor Manuel and his son 
the despot Theodore, proposing political reforms. They were published by Canter 
in his edition of the Eclogee of Stobaeus (1575), and have been edited (with German 
translation) by Ellissen. See above, p. 126, note 11 1.] 
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lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. Neither 
the ties of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged 
in the communion and before the altar, nor the stronger pressure 
of necessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic quarrels. 
They ravaged each other s patrimony with fire and sword ; the 
aims and succours of the West were consumed in civil hostility ; 
and their power was only exerted in savage and arbitrary execu- 
tions, The distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord ; and, in the season of maturity and revenge, 
Mahomet declared himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When he had taken 
possession of Sparta, ^^You are too weak,’* said the sultan, 
control this turbulent province. I will take your daughter to 
my bed ; and you shall pass the remainder of your life in secm’ity 
and honour.” Demetrius sighed, and obeyed ; surrendered his 
daughter and his castles ; followed to Hadrianople his sovereign 
and son ; and received, for his own maintenance, and that of his 
followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a 
companion of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian race, who, 
after the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded 
a new empire on the coast of the Black Sea.^^® In the progress 
of his Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested, with a fleet and 
army, the capital of David, who presumed to style himself 
Emperor of Trebizond ; and the negotiation was comprised in 
a short and peremptory question, Will you secure your life and 
treasures by resigning your kingdom ? or had you rather forfeit 
your kingdom, your treasures, and your life.^” The feeble 
Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, and the example of a 
Musulman neighbour, the prince of Sinope, who, on a similar 


Loss of the 
Morea, A.B. 
1460 


118 See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in Chalcondyles ( 1 . ix. p. 263-266 
fp. 494 ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 45), Phranza (I. iii. c. 27), and Cantemir (p. 107). 
[The last days of the Emnire of Trebizond are described by Finlay in History of 
Greece, iv. p. 400 

11** Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. p. 179) speaks of Trebizond as mal 
peuplte, Peyssonel, the latest and most accurate observer, can find 100,000 inhabi- 
tants (Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii, p. 72, and for the province, p. 53-90). 

. Its prosperity and trade ax*e perpetually disturbed by the factious quarrels of two 
odas of Janizaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled (Mf^moires 
deTott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17). 

120 Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (chiefly from his 
copper mines) of a revenue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcond. 1 . ix. p. 258, 259). Peys- 
sonel (Commerce de la ^ Mer Noir, tom. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the modern city 
6o,ooo inhabitants. This account seems enormous ; yet it is by trading with a 
people that we become acquainted with their wealth and numbers. 
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summons,, had yielded a fortified city with four hundred cannon 
and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The capitulation of Trebi- of TreMzoM, 
zond was faithfully performed ; and the emperor, with his family, 
was transported to a castle in Romania ; but on a slight suspicion 
of corresponding with the Persian king, David and the whole 
Comnenian race were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice of 
the conqueror. Nor could the name of father long protect the 
unfortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation : his abject 
submission moved the pity and contempt of the sultan ; his 
followers were transplanted to Constantinople ; and his poverty 
was alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a mon- 
astic habit and a tardy death released Palaeologus from an earthly 
master. It is not easy to pronounce whether the servitude of 
Demetrius or the exile of his brother Thomas be the most 
inglorious. On the conquest of the Morea, the despot escaped 
to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with some naked adherents ; 
his name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St. Andrew 
entitled him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; and his misery 
was prolonged by a pension of six thousand ducats from the 
pope and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were 
educated in Italy ; but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies 
and burdensome to his friends, was degraded by the baseness of 
his life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; and that 
inheritance he successively sold to the kings of France and 
Arragon.^2^ During this transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth 
was ambitious of joining the empire of the East with the kingdom 
of Naples : in a public festival, he assumed the appellation and 
the purple of Augmtus : the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
already trembled, at the approach of the French chivalry. 

Manuel Palaeologus, the second son, was tempted to revisit his 
native country : his return might be grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte ; he was maintained at Constantinople 

Spondanus (from Gobelin, Comment. Piill. 1 . v.) relates the arrival and re- 
ception of the despot Thomas at Rome (a.d. 1461, No, 3). 

^22 By an act dated A.D. 1494, 6th Sept., and lately transmitted from the 
archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot Andrew Palseologus, 
reserving the Morea, and stipulating some private advantages, conveys to Charles 
VIII. King of France, the empires of Constantinople and Trebizond (Spondanus, 

A.D. 1495, No. 2), M. de Foncemagne (M6ra. de PAcaddmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvii. p. 539-578) has bestowed a dissertation on this national title, of which he 
had obtained a copy from Rome. 

See Philippe de Comines ( 1 . vii. c. 14), who reckons with pleasure the number 
of Greeks who were prepared to rise, sixty miles of an easy navigation, eighteen 
days’ journey from Valona to Constantinople, &c. On this occasion tlie Turkish 
empire was saved by the policy of Venice. 
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in safety and ease ; and an honourable train of Christians and 
Moslems attended him to the grave. If there be some animals 
of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the Imperial race must be ascribed 
to an inferior kind : he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two 
beautiful females; and his surviving son was lost in the habit 
and religion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in 
its loss : the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, however peaceful 
and prosperous, was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern 
empire ; and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or seemed 
to revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In one of the 
most distant countries of the West, Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles ; and 
the pompous pageants of the feast were skilfully adapted to their 
fancy and feelings.^^^ In the midst of the banquet, a gigantic 
Saracen entered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a 
a castle on his back ; a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of 
religion, was seen to issue from the castle ; she deplored her 
oppression and accused the slowness of her champions ; the 
principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his 
fist a live pheasant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, he 
presented to the duke. At this extraordinary summons, Philip, 
a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and powers in the 
holy war against the Turks; his example was imitated by the 
barons and knights of the assembly; they swore to God, the 
Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular vows 
were not less extravagant than the general sanction of their 
oath. But the performance was made to depend on some future 
and foreign contingency ; and, during twelve years, till the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, 
and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of his departure. Had every 
breast glowed with the same ardour ; had the union of the 
Christians corresponded with their bravery ; had every country, 
from Sweden to Naples, supplied a just proportion of cavalry 
and infantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable that 

i^See the original feast in Olivier de la Marche (M(5moires, p. i. c. 29, 30), with 
the abstract and observations of M. de St. Palaye (M^moires sur la Chevalerie, tom. 
i p. iii. p; 182-185). The peacock -and the pheasant were distinguished as royal 

It was found by an actual enumeration that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland 
contained 1,800,000 fighting men* and consequently were far more populous than 
at present. 
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Constantinople would have been delivered, and that the Turks 
might have been chased beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. 

But the secretary of the emperor, who composed every epistle 
and attended every meeting, ^neas Sylvius, ^^6 ^ statesman and 
orator, describes from his own experience the repugnant state 
and spirit of Christendom. '^It is a body/’ says he, without 
an head ; a republic without laws or magistrates. The pope and 
the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but 
they are unable to command, and none are willing to obey ; 
every state has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate 
interest. What eloquence could unite so many discordant and 
hostile powers under the same standard > Could they be as- 
sembled in arms, who would dare to assume the office of general ^ 
What order could be maintained.^ — ^what military discipline? 
Who would undertake to feed such an enormous multitude? 
Who would understand their various languages, or direct their 
stranger and incompatible manners ? What mortal could recon- 
cile the English with the French, Genoa with Arragon, the 
Germans with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia ? If a small 
number enlisted in the holy war, they must be overthrown by 
the infidels ; if many, by their own weight and confusion,” Yet 
the same ^neas, when he was raised to the papal throne, under 
the name of Pius the Second, devoted his life to the prosecution 
of the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua, he excited some 
sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but, when the pontiff 
appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, [jlb. 
engagements vanished in excuses ; a precise day was adjourned 
to an indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of some 
German pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with indul- 
gences and alms. Regardless of futui-ity, his successors and 
the powers of Italy were involved in the schemes of present and 
domestic ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each object 
determined, in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. A more 
enlarged view of their interest would have taught them to main- 
tain a defensive and naval war against the common enemy ; 
and the support of Scanderbeg and his brave Albanians might 

126 In the year 1454, Spondanus has given, from ^neas Sylvius, a view of the 
state of Europe, enriched with his own observations. That valuable annalist, and 
the Italian Muratori, will continue the series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, 
the end of Mahomet’s life, and of this chapter. [The chief work on .^Eneas Sylvius 
is that of G, Voigt ; Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini als Papst Pius 11 . und sein Zeitalter 
(in 3 vols.) 1857-63. There is a special monograph by O. von Heinemann on his 
agitation against the Turks : ^neas Sylvius als Prediger eines allgemeinen Krevur 
mges gegen die Ttirken, 1855.] 
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have prevented the subsequent invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused 
a general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly 
beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by the 
death of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year of his age.^27 
Si- Plis lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Italy : he was 
possessed of a strong city and a capacious harbour; and the 
same reign might have been decorated with the trophies of the 
New and the Ancient Rome.^28 

127 Besides the two annalists, the reader may consult Giannone (Istoria Civile, 
tom. iii. p. 449-455) for the Turldsh invasion of the kingdom of Naples. [See the 
Diarium Parmense (p. 350 in the xxiid volume of Muratori ; the Relazione 
della presa di Otranto (by a commissario of the Duke of Bari) in the Archivio 
storico per le province Napolitane, vi. i. 74-162, 169-176 (1880) ; Joannis Albini 
Lucani de gestis regum Neap, ab Aragonia qui extant libri iv., 1689; Antonio 
de Ferrariis, Success! dell’ armata turchesca nella citti d’Otranto nell’ anno 
MCCCLXXX, 1612.] For the reign and conquests of Mahomet II. I have occa- 
sionally used the Memorie Istoriche de* Monarch! Ottomanni di Giovanni Sagredo 
(Venezia, 1677, in 4to). In peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged the atten- 
tion of the republic of Venice. All her dispatches and archives were open to a 
procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or style. 
Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ignorant of their language and manners ; 
and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mahomet II. (p. 69-140), be- 
comes more copious and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 1644, the 
term of the historic labours of John Sagredo. [Mohammad died on 3rd May, cp, 
Zinkeisen, ii. p. 468.] 

128 As I am now takingyn everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly 
mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, whose names and testimonies 
have been successively repeated in this work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the 
Italians were confined to the classics of a better age ; and the first rude editions of 
Procopius, Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. , were published by the learned dili- 
gence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine series (36 volumes in folio) has 
gradually issued (a.d. 1648, &c.) from the royal press of the Louvre, with some 
collateral aid from Rome and Leipsic ; but the Venetian edition (a.d. 1729), though 
cheaper and more copious, is not less inferior in correctness than in magnificence 
to that of Paris. The merits of the French editors are various ; but the value of 
Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c., is enhanced by the historical notes 
of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the 
Constantinopolis Christiana, the Familiae Byzantinse, diffuse a steady light over the 
darkness of the Lower Empire. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

State of Rome from the Twelfth Century — Temporal Dominion of the 
Popes — Seditions of the City — Political Heresy of Arfiold of 
Brescia — Restoration of the Republic — The Senators — Pride 
of the Romans — Their Wars — They are deprived of the Election 
and Presence of the Popes ^ who retire to Avignon — The Jubilee 
— Noble Families of Rome — Feud of the Colo7ma and Ursini. 

In the first ages of the decline and fall of the Roman empire our 
eye is invariably fixed on the royal city which had given laws to 
the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate her fortunes, 
at first with admiration, at length with pity, always with atten- 
tion ; and, when that attention is diverted from the capital to 
the provinces, they are considered as so many branches which 
have been successively severed from the Imperial trunk. The 
foundation of a second Rome on the shores of the Bosphorus 
has compelled the historian to follow the successors of Con- 
stantine ; and our curiosity has been tempted to visit the most 
remote countries of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and 
the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By 
the conquest of Justinian we have been recalled to the banks 
of the Tiber, to the deliverance of the ancient metropolis ; but 
that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an aggravation, of 
servitude. Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, 
her gods, and her Caesars ; nor was the Gothic dominion more 
inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny of tlie Greeks. In 
the eighth century of the Christian aera, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their 
independence; their bishop became the temporal as well as 
the spiritual father of a free people ; and of the Western empire, 
which was restored by Charlemagne, the title and image still 
decorate the singular constitution of modern Germany.^ The 

^ [But no longer, as the Roman empire ceased to exist in 1806 (August) when 
Francis II. resigned the Imperial Crown, He had taken the new title of Emperor 
of Austria in 1804.] 
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people with palms and crosses; and the terrihc emblems of 
j wolves and lions, of dragons and eagles, that floated in the 

I military banners, represented the departed legions and cohorts 

of the republic. The royal oath to maintain the liberties of 
Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge,^ the gate, and on the 
stairs of the Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary donative 
feebly imitated the magnificence of the first Csesars. In the 
i church of St. Peter,® the coronation was performed by his 
successor ; the voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people ; and the public consent was declared in the acclamations 
of Long life and victory to our lord the pope ! Long life and 
victory to our lord the emperor ! Long life and victory to the 
Roman and Teutonic armies!”^ The names of Caesar and 
Augustus, the laws of Constantine and Justinian, the example 
of Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme dominion of 
the emperors ; their title and image was engraved on the papal 

S ® [The emperor “ first took aa oath to the Romans at the little bridge on the 

i Neronian field faithfully to observe the rights and usages of the city. On the day 

I of the coronation he made his entrance through the Porta Castella close to St. 

I Angelo and here repeated the oath. The clergy and the corporations of Rome 

greeted him at the'church of St. Maria Traspontina on a legendary site called the 
I Terebinthus of Nero ” (Gregorovius, op. cit., Eng. Tr., iv, 59),] 

f ®[It may be noted that Henry V., crowned at St. Peter's a.d. iiii, 13th April, 

I was the first emperor crowned at Rome who was not crowned in the city. J 

I interesting ceremony at St. Peter’s — as it was performed in the 12th 

J, century at all events — deserves more particular notice. Gregorovius thus describes 

! it {id. p. 59, 60) : Having arrived at the steps, the king dismounted and stooped 

/ to kiss the pope’s foot, tendered the oath to be an upright protector of the Church, 

I and was adopted by him as the son of the Church, With solemn song both king 

and pope entered the Church of St. Maria in Turri beside the steps of St. Peter’s, 
and here the king was formally made Canon of the Cathedral He then 
advanced, conducted by the Lateran Count of the Palace and by the Primicerius 
of the Judges to the silver door of the cathedral, where he prayed and the Bishop 
of Albano delivered the first oration. Innumerable mystic ceremonies awaited the 
king in St. Peter’s itself. Here a short way from the entrance was the Rota Por- 
phyretica, a round porph^y stone inserted in the pavement, on which the king and 
pope knelt. The imperial candidate here made his Confession of Faith, the Car- 
dinal-bishop of Portus placed himself in the middle of the Rota and pronounced 
^ the second oration. The king was then draped in new vestments, was made a 

• cleric in the sacristy by the pope, was clad with a tunic, dalraatica, pluviale, mitre 

and sandals, and was then led to the altar of St. Maurice, whither his wife, after 
" similar but less fatiguing ceremonies, accompanied him. The Bishop of Ostia here 

anointed the king on the right arm and the neck and delivered the third oration.” 
After this followed the chief ceremony. The pope placed a ring on the king’s 
finger, girt him with a sword, and placed the crown on his head. Then the 
emperor, having taken off these symbols, ” ministered to the pope as subdeacon at 
mass. The Count Palatine afterwards removed the sandals and put the red 
imperial boots with the spurs of St. Maurice upon him.”] 

8 Exercitui Romano et Teutonico ! The latter was both seen and felt ; but the 
former was no more than magni nominis umbra. 
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coins ; ® and their jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to the prsefect of the city. But every Roman 
prejudice was awakened by the name, the language, and the 
manners, of a barbarian lord. The Caesars of Saxony or Franconia 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could they exercise 
the discipline of civil and military power, wdiich alone secures 
the obedience of a distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once only, in his life, 
each emperor^ with an army of Teutonic vassals, descended from 
the Alps. I have described the peaceful order of his entry and 
coronation; but that order was commonly disturbed by the 
clamour and sedition of the Romans, who encountered their 
sovereign as a foreign invader : his departure was always speedy, 
and often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long reign, his 
authority was insulted, and his name was forgotten. The 
progress of independence in Germany and Italy undermined 
the foundations of the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph 
of the popes was the deliverance of Rome. 

ATtUiorityof Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously reigned 
by the right of conquest ; but the authority of the pope was 
founded on the soft, though more solid, basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a foreign influence restored and endeared 
the shepherd to his flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal 
nomination of a German court, the vicar of Christ was freely 
chosen by the college of cardinals, most of whom were either 
from affec- nativcs or inhabitants of the city. The applause of the magistrates 
and people confirmed his election ; and the ecclesiastical power 
that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately 
derived from the suffrage of the Romans. The same suffrage 
gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to the capital. It was 
universally believed that Constantine had invested the popes 
with the temporal dominion of Rome ; and the boldest civilians, 
the most profane sceptics, were satisfied with disputing the 
right of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The truth of 

® Muratori has given the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvii. 
P- 548'5S4)-. He finds only two more early than the year 800 ; fifty are still extant 
from Leo III. to Leo IX. with the addition of the reigning emperor ; none remain 
of Gregory VI 1. or Urban II. ; but in those of Paschal II. he seems to have re- 
nounced this badge of dependence. [There are no Papal denarii between Benedict 
VII. (ob. A.D. 984) and Leo IX. But, as Gregorovius observes (o/. czt iv. p. 78 
note), this is an accident, for coins must have been struck. In the nth century 
we have one coin of Leo IX. and one of Paschal II. The interval between Paschal 
and Benedict XL (ob. a.d. 1304) is filled by the coinage of the Senate ; but, after 
the installation of the Senate, “ solidi Papse ” (sous of the Pope) are still spoken of. 
See Gregorovius, U, p. 498.] 
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the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was deeply rooted in 
the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. The name of 
Dominus, or Lord, was inscribed on the coin of the bishops ; their 
title was acknowledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance ; 
and, with the free or reluctant consent of the German Caasars, 
they had long exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction 
over the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not incompatible with 
the liberties of Rome ; and a more critical inquiry would have 
revealed a still nobler source of their power : the gratitude of a 
nation, whom they had rescued from the heresy and oppression 
of the Greek tyrant. In an age of superstition, it should seem 
that the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters would 
mutually fortify each other, and that the keys of paradise 
would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. The sanctity 
of the office might indeed be degraded by the personal vices of virfcae 
the man ; but the scandals of the tenth century were obliterated 
by the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh 
and his successors ; and, in the ambitious contests which they 
maintained for the rights of the church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. 

They sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of 
persecution; and the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom must engage the favour and sympathy 
of every Catholic breast. And sometimes, thundering from the 
Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the kings of the 
world; nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by sub- 
mitting to a priest whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup 
was held, by the successors of Charlemagne.^*^ Even the 
temporal interest of the city should have protected in peace 
and honour the residence of the popes ; from whence a vain and 
lazy people derived the greatest part of their subsistence and 
riches. The fixed revenue of the popes was probably impaired : beneflta 
many -of the old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the pro- 
vinces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands ; nor could the 
loss be compensated by the claim rather than the possession of 
the more ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But the 
Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the incessant and increas- 

30 See Ducange, Gloss, mediae et infimag Latinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 365, Staffa. 

This homage was paid by kings to archbishops, and by vassals to their lords 
(Schmidt, tom. iil p. 262) ; and it was the nicest policy of Rome to confoiind the 
marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 
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ing swarms of pilgrims and suppliants ; the pale of Christianity 
was enlarged, and the pope and cardinals were overwhelmed by 
the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new juris- 
prudence had established in the Latin church the right and 
practice of appeals ; and, from the North and West, the bishops 
and abbots were invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, to 
accuse, or to justify, before the threshold of the apostles. A 
rare prodigy is once recorded, that two horses, belonging to the 
Archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden 
with gold and silver ; but it was soon undei*stood that the 
success, both of the pilgrims and clients, depended much less on 
the justice of their cause than on the value of their offering. 
The wealth and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously 
displayed; and their expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in 
various channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attached the 
voluntary and pious obedience of the Roman people to their 
spiritual and temporal father. But the operation of prejudice 
and interest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungovernable 
passion. The Indian who fells the tree that he may gather the 
fmit,^^ and the Arab who plunders the caravans of commerce, 
are actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the present, and relinquishes for momentary 
rapine the long and secure possession of the most important 
blessings. And it was thus that the shrine of St. Peter was 
profaned by the thoughtless Romans, who pillaged the offerings, 
and wounded the pilgrims, without computing the number and 
value of similar visits, which they prevented by their inhospitable 
sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is fluctuating and 
precarious ; and the slave, whose reason is subdued, will often 
be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for 
the fables and oracles of the priesthood most powerfully acts on 

^^Tlie appeals from all the churches to the Roman Pontiff are deplored by the 
zeal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, 1 . iii. tom. ii. p, 431-442, edit. Mabillon, 
Venet. 1750), and the judgment of Fleury (Discours sur I’Hist. Eccl^siastique, iv. 
and vii.). But the saint, who believed in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse 
of these appeals ; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin, and rejects 
the principles, of this new jurisprudence. 

Germanic! . . . summarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilominus repatriant 
inviti. Nov^ res 1 quando hActenus aurum Roma refudit ? Et nunc Romanorum 
consilio id usurpatura non credimus (Bernard, de Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3, p. 
437). ^ The first words of the passage are obscure, and probably corrupt. 

Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils coupent farbre 
au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voil^ le gouvernement despotique (Esprit des Loix, 1. 
V, c. 13) ; and passion and ignorance are always despotic. 
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the mind of a barbarian ; yet such a mind is the least capable of 
preferring imagination to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and interests 
of the present world. In the vigour of health and youth, his 
practice will perpetually contradict his belief ; till the pressure 
of age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors and com- 
pels him to satisfy the double debt of piety and remorse. I have 
already observed that the modem times of religious indifierence 
are the most favourable to the peace and security of the clergy. 
Under the reign of superstition they had much to hope from the 
ignorance, and much to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, whose constant increase must have rendered them the 
sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately bestowed by the 
repentant father and plundered by the rapacious son; their 
persons were adored or violated; and the same idol, by the 
hands of the same votaries, was placed on the altar or trampled 
in the dust. In the feudal system of Europe, arms were the title ^ 
of distinction and the measure of allegiance ; and amidst their 
tumult the still voice of law and reason was seldom heard or 
obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke, and in- 
sulted the impotence, of their bishop ; nor would his education 
or character allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the 
power of the sword. The motives of his election and the frail- 
ties of his life were exposed to their familiar observation ; and 
proximity must diminish the reverence which his name and his 
decrees impressed on a barbarous world. This difference has 
not escaped the notice of our philosophic historian: Though 
the name and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 
the remote countries of Europe, which were sunk in profound 
ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with its character 
and conduct, the pope was so little revered at home that his 
inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of Rome itself and 
even controlled his government in that city; and the ambas- 
sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to him 
the humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest 


In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian IV. John of Salisbury 
accuses the avarice of the pope and clergy : Provinciamm deripiunt spolia, ac si 
thesauros Crcesi studeant reparare. Sed recte cum eis agit Altissimus, quoniam et 
ipsi altis et saspe vilissimis hominibus dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 
1 , vi. c. 24, p. 387). In the next page, he blames the rashness and infidelity of the 
Romans, whom their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts instead of virtues. 
It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not given us less morality and erudition, 
and more pictures of himself and the times. 
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potentate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to make their 
way to him and to throw themselves at his feef’.is 
succeaaora of Siiice the primitive times, the wealth of the popes was exposed 
to envy, their power to opposition, and their persons to violence. 
But the long hostility of the mitre and the crown increased the 
numbers, and inflamed the passions, of their enemies. The 
deadly factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, 
could never be embraced with truth or constancy by the Romans, 
the subjects and adversaries both of the bishop and emperor ; 
but their support was solicited by both parties ; and they alter- 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. Peter and the 
German eagle. Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored or 
detested as the founder of the papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and- thirty of his suc- 
cessors,^^ till their retreat to Avignon, maintained an unequal 
contest with the Romans; their a^e and dignity were often 
violated ; and. the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, 
were polluted with sedition and murder. A repetitions^ of 
such capricious brutality, without connection or design, would 
be tedious and disgusting ; and I shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent the state of the 
Paschal H. popcs and the city. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal officiated 
A.D. 1090411 S before the altar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 


Hume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 419. The same writer has given us, 
from Fitz Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated on the clergy by Geoffrey, 
the father of Henry II. “ When he was master of Normandy, the chapter of Seez 
presumed, without his consent, to proceed to the election of a bishop ; upon which, 
he ordered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all their 
testicles be brought him in a platter.” Of the pain and danger they might justly 
complain; yet, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived them of a superfluous 
treasure. 

From Leo IX, and Gregory VII. an authentic and contemporary series of the 
lives of the Popes, by the Cardinal of Arragon [Nicolo Roselli (ob. a.d. 1362)], 
Pandulphus Pisanus, Bernard Guido, &c. is inserted in the Italian historians of 
Muratori (tom. iii. p. i. p. 277-685), and has been always before my eyes. [This 
collection of Lives, printed by Muratori under the false title of the Cardinal of 
Aragon, is contained in the Liber Censuum sanctae Romanse Ecclesise (which is 
noticed above, vol. vi. p. 187 note). The Lives were also published, as Acta Vati- 
cana, by Baronius in his Annales ecclesiastici (scattered about under the various 
years) ; and his text is said to be better than that of Muratori. There is a new 
edition of the Liber Censuum (put together A.D, 1192 by Cencius Camerarius) by 
P. Fabre. On the whole subject cp. Fabre’s Etude sur le Liber censuum de I’dglise 
romaine, 1892.] 

I'^The dates of years in the margin may, throughout this chapter, be understood 
as tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my ordinary and excellent guide. He 
uses, and indeed quotes, with the freedom of a master, his great Collection of the 
Italian Historians, in xxvfii volumes ; and, as that treasure is in my library, I have 
thought it an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals, 
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multitude^ who imperiously demanded the confirmation of a 
favourite magistrate.^^ His silence exasperated their fury ; his [a.b. msi 
pious refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was 
encountered with menaces and oaths, that he should be the 
cause and the witness of the public ruin. During the festival 
of Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in 
procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of his adherents 
were levelled with the ground ; Paschal escaped with difficulty 
and danger ; he levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter ; 
and his last days were embittered by suffering and inflicting the 
calamities of civil war. The scenes that followed the election Geiadua n. 
of his successor Gelasius the Second were still more scandalous 
to the church and city. Cencio Frangipani,^® a potent and irrangipane] 
factious baron, burst into the assembly furious, and in arms : 
the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot ; 
and he seized, without pity or respect, the vicar of Christ by 
the throat. Gelasius was dragged by his hair along the gromid, 
buffeted with blows, wounded with spurs, and bound with an 
iron chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An insurrection 
of the people delivered their bishop ; the rival families opposed 
the violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, 
repented of the failure rather than of the guilt of his enterprise. 

Not many days had elapsed when the pope was again assaulted 
at the altar. While his friends and enemies were engaged in a 
bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal garments. In this 
unworthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Roman 
matrons, his attendants were scattered or unhorsed ; and, in the 
fields behind the church of St. Peter, his successor was found 
alone and half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust 
from his feet, the apostle withdrew from a city in which his 


^8 [The magistrate meant is the Prefect of the City (cp. below, p. 227), the 
criminal judge of Rome. His election often caused party conflicts. Paschal wished 
a son of Pierleone to be chosen, and the riot was marked by an attack on the 
fortress of the Pierleoni near the theatre of Marcellus.] 

cannot refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of Pandulphus 
Pisanus (p. 384) : Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque turbator jam fatus Centius 
Frajapane, more draconis immanissimi sibilans, et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa 
suspiria, accinctus retro gladiq sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. 
Ecclesiam furibundus introiit, inde custode remote papam per gulam accepit, 
distraxit, pugnis calcibusque percussit, et tanquam bmtum^ animal intra^ limen 
ecclesise acriter calcaribus cruentavit; et latro tantum dominum per capillqs et 
brachia, Jesu bono interim dormiente# detraxit, ad domum usque deduxit, inibi 
catenavit et inclusiU 
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dignity was insulted and his person was endangered ; and the 
vanity of sacerdotal ambition is revealed in the involuntary con- 
fession that one emperor was more tolerable than twenty.^Q 
These examples might suffice ; but I cannot forget the suffer- 
ings of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and third of the 
Lucius n.A.n. name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended in battle-array to 
1144,1135 assault the Capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone, and 
Luciuain. expired in a few days ; the latter was severely wounded in 
the persons of his servants. In a civil commotion several of 
his priests had been made prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, 
reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put out their eyes, 
crowned them with ludicrous mitres, mounted them on asses, 
with their faces to the tail, and extorted an oath that in this 
wretched condition they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the 
characters of the men and the circumstances of the times, might 
sometimes obtain an interval of peace and obedience ; and the 
pope was restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with threats and 
violence. But the root of mischief was deep and perennial 
and a momentary calm was preceded and followed by such 
tempests as had almost sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome con- 
tinually presented the aspect of war and discord ; the churches 
and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the factions and 
oauxttwn, families ; and, after giving peace to Europe, Calixtus the Second 
alone had resolution and power to prohibit the use of private 
A.D. U30.1143 arms in the metropolis.^^ Among the nations who revered the 
apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a general 
indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple Eugenius the Third, 
St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stigma- 

'^Ego coram Deo et Ecclesi^ dico, si unquam possibile esset, mallem unum 
imperatorem quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelas. II. p. 398). [Henry V., called in by 
the Frangipani, appeared in Rome on i ith March ,1119. Gelasius escaped to Gaeta. 
Gregorovius appropriately observes that “the flight to Gaeta was repeated 739 
years later in the history of Pius IX (iv. 383).] 

21 [Godfrey of Viterbo, in Muratori vii. p. 461.] 

22 [The sources for this outrage on Lucius III. (who finally sought the emperor’s 
protection at Verona, where he died) are : Sigebertus Gemblacensis, Auctarium 
Aquicinense, ad ann, 1184 (Bethmann’s ed. of Sigibert in the Monum. Germ. Hist, 
vi. p. 300 sqq. has superseded all others) ; Albertus Stadensis (- Annales Stadenses, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist, xvi.) ad X183.] 

^ [As Gregorovius puts it (iv. 609) : “ The spirit of Arnold still survived in Rome, 
and each Pope was obliged to win toleration for himself or else to live in exile”.] 

^[Calixtus also forbade the fortification of churches. See Mansi, Concilia xxi, 
285. He restored the Lateran.] 
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tized the vices of the rebellious people.^s "Who is ignorant/’ 
says the monk of Clairvaux, " of the vanity and arrogance of the char&ctorof 
Romans? a nation nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, andly^^^B??/ 
scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble to resist, When^*^ 
they promise to serve, they aspire to reign ; if they swear allegi- 
ance, they watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet they vent their 
discontent in loud clamours, if your doors or your councils are 
shut against them. Dexterous in mischief, they have never 
learned the science of doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, | 

impious to God, seditious among themselves, jealous of their ; 

neighbours, inhuman to strangei-s, they love no one, by no one ; 

are they beloved ; and, while they wish to inspire fear, they live 
in base and continual apprehension. They will not submit ; they s 

know how to govern; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to j 

their equals, ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike imprudent J 

in their demands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in ; I 

execution : adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the ; I 

familiar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not 1 

coloured by the pencil of Christian charity ; yet the features, ! 

however harsh and ugly, express a lively resemblance of the 
Romans of the twelfth century.^^ | 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared among Political ^ 
them in a plebeian character; and the Romans might plead Amofd of 
their ignorance of his vicar when he assumed the pomp andu^*^*""'^ 
pride of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the crusades, 
some sparks of curiosity and reason were rekindled in the 
Western world ; the heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was 
successfully transplanted into the soil of Italy and France ; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity of the Gospel ; 
and the enemies of the clergy reconciled their passions with i 

their conscience, the desire of freedom with the profession of 
piety.^® The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded by 


■' 25 Quid, tain notum seculis quam protervia et cervicositas Romanonim ? Gens I 

insueta paci, tumultui assueta, gens immitis et intractabilis usque adhuc, subdi | 

■ nescia, nisi cum non valet resistere (de Considerat. i. iv, c, 2, p. 441). The saint }. 

takes breath, and then begins again: Hi, invisi terrae et caelo, utrique injecere J 

manus, &c. (p. 443). 

I, 26 As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe that Bernard, though a 

\ saint, was a man ; that he might be provoked by resentment, and^ possibly repent 

F of his hasty passion, &c. (M^moires sur la Vie de P^trarque, tom. i. p. 330). ^ 5 

' 27 Baronius, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has found a fair and I 

easy excuse. He makes two heads, of Romani Catholici and Sckismatici; to the f 

^ former, he applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city, s 

^ ^ 28 Xhe heresies of the xiith century rfiay be found in Mosheim (Institut. Hist. | 

; Eccles. p. 419-427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Brescia. In 

the 6th volume, I have described the sect of the Paulicians, and followed their 
migration from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France, 1 
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Arnold of Brescia^^o whose promotion in the church was confined 
to the lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit rather as 
a garb of poverty than as an uniform of obedience, Flis adver-^ 
saries could not deny the wit and eloquence which they severely 
felt; they confess with reluctance the specious purity of his 
morals; and his errors were recommended to the public by a 
mixture of important and beneficial truths. In his theological 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous and unfortunate 
Abelard/^ who was likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy ; 
but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature ; and 
his ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by the humility 
of his repentance. From this master Arnold most probably im- 
bibed some metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant 
to the taste of the times ; his ideas of baptism and the eucharist 
are loosely censured ; but a poliiical heresy was the source of his 
fame and misfortunes. He presumed to quote the declaration 
of Christ that his kingdom is not of this world : he boldly 
maintained that the sword and the sceptre were entrusted to 
the civil magistrate ; that temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secular persons ; that the abbots, the bishops, 
and the pope himself must renounce either their state or their 
salvation ; and that, after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary 
tithes and oblations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for 
luxury and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual 
labours. During a short time the preacher was revered as a 
patriot; and the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her 
bishop was the first-fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the resentment of 

29 The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho bishop of 
Frisingen (Chron. 1. vii. c. 31, de Gestis Frederici I. 1. i. c. 27, 1. ii. c. 21), and in 
1. iii. of the Ligurinus [composed in A.D. 1186-7], a poem of Gunther, who flourished 
A.D. 1200, in the monastery of Paris [not Paris, but Paris, in Elsass], near Basil 
(P*abric, Bibliot. Latin, med. et infimse ^tatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 175). The long 
passage that relates to Arnold, is produced by Guilliman {de Rebus Helveticis, 1. 
iii. c. 5, p. 108), [Gibbon does not seem to know of the attack made on the 
genuineness of the poem “ Ligurinus ” by Senckenberg in his Parerga Gottingensia, 
t (1737)* Up to the year 1871, the orthodox view of critics was that the work was 
a forgery. But the authorship of Gunther was proved by Pannenborg in the 
Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xi. p. 163 sqq, (1871}. Cp. his Programm 

Der Verfasser des Ligurinus,” 1883. There is a German translation of the poem 
by T. Vulpinus, 1889. On Arnold of Brescia, see Giesebrecht’s monograph, Arnold 
von Brescia.] 

wicked wit of Bayle was amu^.^d in composing, with much levity and 
learning, the articles of AbElard, Fo^lques, Heloise, in his Dictionnaire 
Critigue, The dispute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of scholastic and positive 
divinity, is well understood by Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 412-415}, 
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the priest ; and, after the heresy of Arnold had been condemned 
by Innocent the Second®^ in the general council of the Lateran [a.b.ii39j 
the magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice and fear to 
execute the sentence of the church. Italy could no longer aiford 
a refuge ; and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, 
till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich^ now the first 
of the Swiss cantons. From a Roman station, a royal villa, a 
chapter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city, where the appeals of the Milanese were 
sometimes tried by the Imperial commissaries.®'^ In an age less 
ripe for reformation, the prsecursor of Zuinglius was heard with 
applause ; a brave and simple people imbibed, and long retained, 
the colour of his opinions ; and his art, or merit, seduced the 
bishop of Constance, and even the pope's legate, who forgot, 
for his sake, the interest of their master and their order. Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Ber- 
nard ; and the enemy of the church was driven by persecution 
to the desperate measure of erecting his standard in Rome itself, 
in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion: 
was protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles 
people ; and in the service of freedom his eloquence thundered ISi-uk ‘ 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same discourse the texts 


31 Daranatus ab illo 

Prassule, qui numeros vetitura coutingere nostros 
Nomen ab znmcud duck Imdahile vit^ 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Ligurinus, who turns the un- 
poetical name of Innocent 11. into a compliment. [For the acts of the Lateran 
Council see Mansi, ConciL, xxl p. 523 

A Roman inscription of Static Turicensis has been found at Zurich (d’Anville, 
Notice de I’ancienne Gaule, p. 642-644) ; but It is without sufficient warrant that 
the city and canton have usurped and even monopolized the names of Tigurum and 
Pagus Tigurinus. [See Otto of Freisingen, Gesta Frederici, ii. 29.3 

S3GmlUman{de Rebus Helveticis, 1. iii. c. 5* p. 106) recapitulates the donation 
( A.D. 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the abbess Hildegardis. 
Curtim nostram Turegura in ducatu Alamannise in pago Durgaugensi, with villages, 
woods, meadows, waters, slaves, churches, &c., a noble gift. Charles the Bold 
gave the jus monetse, the city was walled under Otho I., and the line of the bishop 
ofFrisingen, 

Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerum, 
is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 

34 Bernard, epistol. excv. exevi. tom. i. p. 187-190. Amidst his invectives, he 
drops a precious acknowledgment, qui utinam quam sanse esset doctrinas quam 
districts est vit^. He owns that Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the 
church. [Bernard himself— though he opposed Arnold as a heretic— strongly 
condemned the temporal dominion of the Pope, in his De Consideratione. He 
observes, for instance : nemo militans Deo implicet se negotiis secularibus. Cp. 
Gregorovius, iv. p. 483-4,] 
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of Livy and St. Pauly uniting the motives of gospel and of classic 
enthusiasm, he admonished the Romans how strangely their 
patience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated from the 
primitive times of the church and the city. He exhorted them 
to assert the inalienable rights of men and Christians ; to restore 
the laws and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the name of 
the emperor ; but to confine their shepherd to the spiritual 
government of his flock.®® Nor could his spiritual government 
escape the censure and control of the reformer ; and the inferior 
clergy were taught by his lessons to resist the cardinals, who 
had usurped a despotic command over the twenty-eight regions 
or parishes of Rome.®® The revolution was not accomplished 
without rapine and violence, the effusion of blood, and the 
demolition of houses ; the victorious faction was enriched with the 
spoils of the clergy and the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia 
enjoyed or deplored the effects of his mission ; his reign continued 
above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the Second and 
Anastasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican or wan- 
dered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were succeeded by 
a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the Fourth,®^ the 
only Englishman who has ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and 
whose merit emerged from the mean condition of a monk, and 
almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Albans. On the first 
provocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, he 
cast an interdict on the guilty people ; and, from Christmas to 
Easter, Rome was deprived of the real or imaginary comforts of 
religious worship. The Romans had despised their temporal 
prince : they submitted with grief and terror to the censures of 
their spiritual father ; their guilt was expiated by penance, and 
the banishment of the seditious preacher was the price of their 
absolution. But the revenge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and 
the approaching coronation of Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to 

He advised the Romans, 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 
Arbitrio tractare sno : nil juris in h^c re 
Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat pbpulo* Sic Ices^ stultus utrdque 
Majestate, reuni geminse se fecerat aulse. 

Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the prose of Otho. 

^®See Baronius (a.d. 1148, No. 38, 39) from the Vatican Mss. He loudly 
condemns Arnold (a.d. 1141, No. 3) as the father of the political heretics whose 
influence then hurt him in France. 

®‘^The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrian IV., but 
our own writers have added nothing to the fame or merits of their countryman. 
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suDomination. Jtreaeric was convmcea Dy tnese arguments, or [Frederick 
tempted by the desire of the Imperial crown ; in the balance 
ambition, the innocence or life of an individual is of small 
account ; and their common enemy was sacrificed to a moment 
of political concord. After his retreat from Rome, Arnold had 
been protected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom he 
was extorted by the power of Caesar : the praefect of the city 
pronounced his sentence ; the martyr of freedom was burnt alive Hi« execution* 
in the presence of a careless and ungrateful people ; and his ashes ^ 
were cast into the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 
worship the relics of their master.®^ The clergy triumphed in 
his death ; with his ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory 
still lived in the minds of the Romans. From his school they 
had probably derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis 
of the Catholic church is exempt from the penalties of excom- 
munication and interdict. Their bishops might argue that the 
supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over kings and 
nations, more specially embraced the city and diocese of the 
prince of the apostles. But they preached to the winds, and 
the same principle that weakened the effect, must temper the 
abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief that asaestorAtioaof 
early as the tenth century, in their first struggles against theSufim®' 
Saxon Othos, the commonwealth was vindicated and restored by 
the senate and people of Rome ; that two consuls were annually 
elected among the nobles ; and that ten or twelve plebeian 

s?[The meeting was close to Nepi. See Muratori, Antiq. ItaL, 1 . 117.] 

89 Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures of Arnold 
are related by the biographer of Adrian IV. (Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
iii. p. i. p. 44X, 442). [The circumstances of the death of Arnold of Brescia are 
dark ; it happened near Soracte, not in the city. Cp. Gregorovius, p. 544. 

A new and important source was discovered not many years ago — an anonymous 
Latin poem entitled Gesta Friderici imperatoris in Italia, describing the Lombard 
wars of Frederick Barbarossa up to the battle of Carcano in A.D. 1160. (It has 
been proposed to ascribe the authorship to Thadeus de Roma). It was published 
in 1887 (Gesta di Federico I. in Italia) by E. Monaci, as vol. i. of the Fonti per la 
storia dTtalia. But the passage relating to Arnold of Brescia was printed in 1878 
in vol. i. of the Archivio della Society Romana di storia patria.] 
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magistrates revived the name and office of the tribunes of the 
commons/^ But this venerable structure disappears before the 
light of criticism. In the darkness of the middle ages, the 
appellations of senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, 
may sometimes be discovered.^^ They were bestowed by the 
emperors, or assumed by the most powerful citizens, to denote 
their rank, their honours, and perhaps the claim of a pure and 
patrician descent ; but they float on the surface, without a series 
or a substance, the titles of men, not the orders of government ; 
and it is only from the year of Christ one thousand one hundred 

^0 Ducange (Gloss. Latinitatis -mediae et infimas Decarchones, tom. 

ii. p. 726) gives me a quotation from Blondus (decad. ii. 1 . ii. ) : Duo consules ex 
nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui ad vetustum consulum exemplar suramce rerum 
prssessent. And in Sigonius (de Regno Italiae, 1 . vi. 0 pp. tom. ii, p. 400) I read 
of the consuls and tribunes of the xth century. Both Blondus, and even Sigonius, 
too freely copied the classic method of supplying from reason or fancy the 
deficiency of records. 

41 In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. p. i. p. 408), 
a Roman is mentioned as consulis natus in the beginning of the xth century. 
Muratori (dissert, v.) discovers, in the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine 
consul et dux, Georgius consul et dux ; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory 
VIII. , proudly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et omnium Romanorum 
senator. [No such body as a Senate existed at Rome from the 8th to the 12th 
century ; and the word Seaaius frequently occurring not only in chronicles but 
even in ActsS of Councils signifies merely the Roman nobility. For example Benzo 
describes a meeting of the adherents of the Imperial party in A.D. 1062 as an 

assembly of the Senate Thus senator meant a noble. But it was sometimes 
assumed as a title in a more pregnant sense, implying municipal authority, as when 
Alberic styled omfiium Romanorum Senator; and his fatlier-in-law Theo- 

phylactus had already borne the title Consul or Senator of the Romans, and the 
son of Theophylactus was called Son of the Consul, and his wife Theodora the 
Senatrix. Compare Gregorovius op, cit, iii. p. 293-5, Though there is no reason 
to suppose that the Romans elected consuls annually in this age (loth century), it 
seems that “ a Consul of the Romans was elected as Princeps of the nobility from 
its midst ; confirmed by the Pope ; and placed as a Patricius at the head of the 
jurisdiction and administration of the city Gregorovius, ih, p. 253. The Counts 
of Tusculum used to style themselves Consuls and Senators of the Romans. 
Gregorovius, iv. p. 138.] 

42 As late as the xth century, the Greek emperors conferred on the dukes of 
Venice, Naples, Amalfi, &c. the title of viraro?, or consuls (sec Chron. Sagornini, 
passim) ; and the successors of Charlemagne would not abdicate any of their pre- 
rogatives, But, in general, the names of consul and senator, which may be found 
among the French and Germans, signify no more than count or lord {Signeur, 
Ducange, Glossar. ). The monkish writers are often ambitious of fine classic words. 
[The title consul was borne in the 12th century, denoting the judiciary and ruling 
magistracy. Cp, Gregorovius, op. cit, iv. 459.] 

43 The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho III. (a.d. 998), Consulibus 
senatus populique Romani ; but the act is probably spurious. At the coronation 
of Henry 1 . A.D. 1014, the historian Dithmar (apud Muratori, Dissert, xxiii.) de- 
scribes him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatum, quorum sex rasi barb^ alii prolix^ 
mystice incedebant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned in the panegyric of 
B^engarius (p. 406). 
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and forty-four, that the establishment of the senate is dated as 
a glorious sera, in the acts of the city.^^ A new constitution was 
hastily framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm ; nor 
could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an antiquary to 
explain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and proportions 
of the ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed 
people will ever speak in loud and weighty acclamations. But 
the regular distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance 
of the wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 
adverse orators, and the slow operation of votes and ballots could 
not easily be adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the arts, 
and insensible of the benefits, of legal government. It was pro- 
posed by Arnold to revive and discriminate the equestrian order ; 
but what could be the motive or measure of such distinction ? 
The pecuniary qualification of the knights must have been re- 
duced to the poverty of the times : those times no longer required 
their civil functions of judges and farmers of the revenue ; and 
their primitive duty, their military service on horseback, was 
more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the spirit of chivalry. 
The jurisprudence of the republic was useless and unknown ; the 
nations and families of Italy, who lived under the Roman and 
barbaric laws, were insensibly mingled in a common mass ; and 
some faint tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty, the Romans might doubtless have restored the appella- 
tion and office of consuls, had they not disdained a title so 
promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities that it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of commerce in a 
foreign land. But the rights of the tribunes, the formidable 
word that arrested the public counsels, suppose, or must pro- 

[Just before this revolution the Romans had been involved in a war for the 
possession of Tivoli, The place had surrendered to the Pope, and they had 
demanded it from him. The revolution followed. ** In 1143," says Gregorovius, 
“ Rome made an attempt to form such an association of the different classes as had 
been formed in Milan, Pisa, Genoa, and other cities " (iv. p. 449). The^ lesser 
nobility joined the burghers, seized the Capitoline, declared themselves the Senate, 
Thus a free burgher class was established, and the despotism of the nobility who 
were the supporters of the Pope was overthrown : this is the significance of the 
revolution of 1143. The first civic constitution (1144) was framed under the 
influence of Jordan Pierleone. — Pope Lucius II. turned to Conrad III., but 
got no help. Then the Senate invited Conrad to come and rule in Rome (1149 
or 1150). See Otto of Freisingen, i, 28.] 

In ancient Rome, the equestrian order was hot ranked with the senate and 
people as a third branch of the republic till the consulship of Cicero, who assumes 
the merit of the establishment (Plin, Hist, Natur. xscxiu. 3 ; Beaufort, R6publique 
Roraaine, tom. i. p. 144- 155). 
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duce, a legitimate democracy. The old patricians were the sub- 
jects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the state ; nor would the 
enemies of peace and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate.^<5 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new 
existence and sera to Rome, we may observe the real and im- 
portant events that marked or confirmed her political independ- 
ence. L The Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences, is 
about four hundred yards in length and two hundred in breadth. 
A flight of an hundred steps led to the summit of the Tarpeian 
rock ; and far steeper was the ascent before the declivities had 
been smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruins of fallen 
edifices. From the earliest ages, the Capitol had been used as 
a temple in peace, a fortress in war : after the loss of the city, 
it maintained a siege against the victorious Gauls; and the 
sanctuary of empire was occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the 
civil wars of Vitellius and Vespasian.^® The temples of Jupiter 
and his kindred deities had crumbled into dust ; their place was 
supplied by monasteries and houses ; and the solid walls, the 
long and shelving porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the lapse 
of time. It was the first act of the Romans, an act of freedom, 
to restore the strength, though not the beauty, of the Capitol 
to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels ; and, as often as 

46 The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gunther : — 

Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetustos ; 

Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

Et senio fessas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia muris 
Reddere pnmsevo Capitolia prisca nitori. 

But of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others no more than 
words. ■■ 

47 After many disputes among the antiqu^ies of Rome, it seems determined that 
the summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly the Mons Tarpeius, ‘the 
Arx ; and that, on the other summit, the church and convent of Araceli, the bare- 
foot friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. v. 
c. ii-i 6 ). [This conclusion is incorrect. Both the Tarpeian Rock and the Temple 
of Jupiter were on the western height ; the Arx was on the eastern, which is now 
crowned by the Church of St. Maria in Aracoeli. For the determination of the 
site of the temple, a passage in the Graphia (a collection of ceremonial formularies 
which was perhaps drawn up for Otto III., in imitation of the Byzantine cere- 
monials) was of great importance : ‘ ‘ On the summit of the fortress over the Porticus 
Crinoram was the Temple of Jupiter and Moneta This portico belonged to the 
Forum olitorium ; as was shown by excavations in the Caffarelli gardens. 

Pope Anaclete IL ratified to the Abbot of St. Maria the possession of the 
Capitoline hill.] 

48 Tacit. Hist. iii. 69 , 70 . 

4» [The old Tabularium, in the saddle between the two summits, became the 
Senate-house. Cp, Gregorovius, op, cit iv. 477 .] 
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they ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have glowed 
with the remembrance of their ancestors. 11. The first "Caesars The coin 
had been invested with the exclusive coinage of the gold and 
silver ; to the senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copper ; the emblems and legends were inscribed on a more 
ample field by the genius of flattery; and the prince was 
relieved from the care of celebrating his own virtues. The 
successors of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the senate : 
their royal officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the 
sole direction of the mint; and the same prerogative was 
inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of 
the Greek, the French, and the German dynasties. After an 
abdication of eight hundred years, the Roman senate asserted this 
honourable and lucrative privilege ; which was tacitly renounced 
by the popes, from Paschal the Second to the establishment 
of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of these repub- 
lican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are shewn in 
the cabinets of the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, 

Christ is depictured, holding in his left hand a book with this 
inscription, “ The vow of the Roman senate and people : Rome, 

THE capital of THE WORLD '' ; on the reverse, St. Peter delivering 
a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, with the 
name and arms of his family impressed on a shield.^^ III. With Thepwefactof 
the empire, the praefect of the city had declined to a municipal 
officer; yet he still exercised in the last appeal the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which he received 
from the successors of Otho, was the mode of his investiture and 
the emblem of his functions.^^ The dignity was confined to the 

This partition of the nobler and the baser metals between the emperor and 
senate must, however, be adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the probable 
opinion of the best antiquaries (see the Science des M^dailles of the P^re Joubert, 

^ tom. ii. p. 208-211, in the improved and scarce edition of the Baron de la Bastie), 

In his xxviith dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559-569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a series of the senatorian coins, which bore the obscure names of 
Aj^ortiati [= of strong gold], Infortiati^ Provisini [from Provins, in Champagne], 

PaparinL [Those which are perhaps earliest have Roman, pricipe round the 
image of St. Peter, and Senat. popvl. q.r. round St. Paul.] During this period, 
all the popes, withoutexceptingBoniface VI IL, abstained from the right of coining, 
which was resumed by his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in the 
court of Avignon. 

53 A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg (in Baluz. Miscell. tom. v. p. 64, 
apud Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 265), thus describes the constitution 
of Rome in the xith century : Grandiora urbis et orbis negotia spectant ad Roma- 
num pontificem itemque ad Romanum Imperatorem; sive illius vicarium urbis 
prasfectum, qui de sui dignitate respicit utrumque, videlicet dominum papam cui 
facit hominum, et dominum imperatorum a quo accipit suse potestatig insigne^ 
scilicet gladium exertum. [Contelorius, De praefecto Urbis.] 
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noble families of Rome ; the choice of the people was ratified 
by the pope; but a triple oath of fidelity must have often 
embarrassed the prsefect in the conflict of adverse duties/’® A 
servant, in whom they possessed but a third share, was dismissed 
by the independent Romans ; in his place they elected a patri- 
cian ; but this title, which Charlemagne had not disdained, was 
too lofty for a citizen or a subject ; and, after the first fervour of 
rebellion, they consented without reluctance to the restoration 
of the prsefect. About fifty years after this event. Innocent the 
Third, the most ambitious, or at least the most fortunate, of the 
pontiffs, delivered the Romans and himself from this badge of 
foreign dominion ; he invested the prsefect with a banner instead 
of a sword, and absolved him from all dependence of oaths of 
service to the German emperors/*^ In his place an ecclesiastic, 
a present or future cardinal, was named by the pope to the civil 
government of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been reduced to 
a narrow compass ; and in the days of freedom the right or 
exercise was derived from the senate and people. IV. After 
the revival of the senate,®^ the conscript fathers (if I may use 
the expression) were invested with the legislative and executive 
power; but their views seldom reached beyond the present 
day ; and that day was most frequently disturbed by violence 
and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order or assembly 
consisted of fiffcy-six senators, the most eminent of whom were 
distinguished by the title of counsellors ; they were nominated, 
perhaps annually, by the people ; and a previous choice of their 
electors, ten persons in each region or parish, might afford a 
basis for a free and permanent constitution. The popes, who 
in this tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, con- 
firmed by treaty the establishment and privileges of the senate, 
and expected from time, peace, and religion, the restoration of 

53 The words of a contemporary writer {Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. p. 
357, 358} describe the election and oath of the prsefect in 1118, inconsultis patribus 
, . . loca prEefectoria . . . laudes prsefectorise . . . comitiorum applausum , . , 
juraturum populo in ambonem sublevant . , . confirmari eum in urbe praefectum 
petmiL 

Urbis prsefectum ad ligiam fidelitatem recepit, et per man turn quod illi 
donavit de prsefectur^ eum publice investivit, qui usque ad id tempus juramento 
fidelitatis imperatori fuit obligatus, et ab eo prsefecturas tenuit honorem (Gesta 
Innocent. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. p. i. p. 487). 

55 See Otho Prising. Chron. vii, 31, de Gest. Frederic. I. 1 . i. c. 27. 

55 Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senators, of the 
Ca^uzsi &c. quorum temporibus melius regebatur Roma quam nunc (a,d. 

1194) est temporibus Ivi, senatorum (Ducange, Gloss, tom. vi. p. 191. Sena- 
TORES). 
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their government. The motives of public and private interest 
might sometimes draw from the Romans an occasional and 
temporary sacrifice of their claims ; and they renewed their oath 
of allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, the 
lawful head of the church and the republic. 

The union and vigour of a public council was dissolved in a 
lawless city; and the Romans soon adopted a more strong and 
simple mode of administration. They condensed the name and The office of 
authority of the senate in a single magistrate or two colleagues 
and, as they were changed at the end of a year or of six months, 
the greatness of the trust was compensated by the shortness of 
the term. But in this transient reign, the senators of Rome 
indulged their avarice and ambition ; their justice was perverted 
by the interest of their family and faction ; and, as they punished 
only their enemies, they were obeyed only by their adherents. 
Anarchy, no longer tempered by the pastoral care of their bishop, 
admonished the Romans that they were incapable of governing 
themselves ; and they sought abroad those blessings which they 
were hopeless of finding at home. In the same age, and from 
the same motives, most of the Italian republics were prompted 
to embrace a measure, which, however strange it may seem, was 
adapted to their situation, and productive of the most salutary 
effects.^^ They chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an 
impartial magistrate, of noble birth and unblemished character, a 
soldier and a statesman, recommended by the voice of fame and 

^ Muratori (dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 785-788) has published an original treaty : 

Concordia inter D, nostrum papam Clementem III, et senatores populi Romani 
super regalibus et aliis dignitatibus urbis, Bcc. 44® senatus. The senate speaks* 
and speaks with authority : Reddimus ad prassens . , . habebinius , . . dabitis 
presbyteria , . . jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula De tenimentis 
Tusculani, dated in the 47th year of the same sera, and confirmed decreto amplis- 
simi ordinis senatus, acclaraatione P. R. publice Capitolio consistentis. It is there 
we find the difference of senatores consiliarii and simple senators (Muratori, dissert, 
xlii tom. iii. p. 787-789). [The transactions here touched on belong to the revo- 
lution of A.D. 1188, which deserved a more particular notice. Pope Clement III. 

1187-91) was forced to make a formal treaty, which implied a new constitution. 

The Pope was recognised as overlord ; he had the right of investing the Senate ; 
the Senators took an oath of loyalty to him ; he had the right oircoining, and 
enjoyed the old revenues of the see ; he was bound to supply ,^100 a year for the 
walls of the city and to pay the militia; he abandoned Tusculum to the Romans 
to destroy, though it was under his j)rotection. The Pope, by this agreement, 
gave up all legislative authority and rights of government ; his power depended 
on his lands and estates. It is to be noted that this constitution completely ignored 
^ the Imperial authority. See Gregorovius, iv. p. 6210.3 

Muratori (dissert, xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) has fully explained this mode of 
government ; and the Oculus Pastoralis^ which he has given at the end, is a treatise 
or sermon on the duties of these foreign magistrates. 
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his country^ to whom they delegated for a time the supreme 
administration of peace and war. The compact between the 
governor and the governed was sealed with oaths and subscrip- 
tions ; and the duration of his power, the measure of his stipend, 
the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with scrupu- 
lous precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful superior ; 
he pledged his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger with 
the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six knights and 
civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended the Fodesiaj^^ 
who maintained at his own expense a decent retinue of servants 
and horses ; his wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the 
affections of the judge, were left behind ; during the exercise of 
his office, he was not permitted to purchase land, to contract an 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; 
nor could he honourably depart till he had satisfied the complaints 
that might be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century, that 
the Romans called from Bologna the senator Brancaleone,®^ 
whose fame and merit have been rescued from oblivion by the 
pen of an English historian. A just anxiety for his reputation, 
a clear foresight of the difficulties of the task, had engaged him 
to refuse the honour of their choice ; the statutes of Rome were 
suspended, and his office prolonged to the term of three years. 
By the guilty and licentious he was accused as cruel ; by the 
clergy he was suspected as partial ; but the friends of peace and 
order applauded the firm and upright magistrate by whom those 
blessings were restored. No criminals were so powerful as to 
brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his 
sentence, two nobles of the Annibaldi family were executed on 
a gibbet ; and he inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh- 

* 5 ® In the Latin writers, at least of the silver age, the title of Potestas was 
transferred from the office to the magistrate : — 

Hujus qui trahitur prsetextam sumere mavis ; 

An Fidenarum Gaoiorumque esse Potestas. 

(Juvenal. Satir. x. 99). 

See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the Historia Major of Matthew 
Paris, p. 741, 757, 792, 797, 799, 810, 823, 833, 836, 840. The multitude of pil- 
grims and suitors connected Rome and St. Albans ; and the resentment of the 
English clergy prompted them to rejoice whenever the popes were humbled and 
oppressed. [There had been another revolution in a.d. 1191. Since 1143 the 
majority of the Senate had been plebeian ; the nobles gained admission by degrees, 
and after the time of Clement III. and Celestine III. it numbered more patricians 
of ancient lineage than burghers or knights. Hence discontent and revolution. In 
1191 the populace overthrew the Constitution and made Benedict Carushomo the 
summm senator. Under him the first municipal statute seems to have been issued, 
Epp. Innoceatii iii. lib, ii. n. 2^9. See Gregorovius, ciL iv. 632.] 
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bourhood^ one hundred and forty towers, the strong shelters of 
rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a simple bishop, was com- 
pelled to reside in his diocese ; and the standard of Brancaleone 
was displayed in the field with tennr and effect. His services 
were repaid by the ingratitude of a people unworthy of the 
happiness which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom 
he had provoked for their sake, the Romans were excited to 
depose and imprison their benefactor; nor would his life have 
been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his safety. 

Before his departure, the prudent senator had required the 
exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest families of Rome : on 
the news of his danger, and at the pi*ayer of his wife, they were 
more strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the cause of honour, 
sustained the thunders of a papal interdict. This generous 
resistance allowed the Romans to compare the present with 
the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. The 
remainder of his government was firm and fortunate ; and, as 
soon as envy was appeased by death, his head, inclosed in a 
precious vase, was deposited on a lofty column of marble.®^ 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in Italy acauwrie«of 
more effectual choice : instead of a private citizen, to whom they^S^^' 
yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans elected 
for their senator some prince of independent power, who could 
defend them from their enemies and themselves. Charles of 
Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch of 
the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples from 
the pope and the office of senator from the Roman people.®*'^ 

As he passed through the city, in his road to victory, he received 
their oath of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed, in a short visit, the harsh features of his despotic 
character. Yet even Charles was exposed to the inconstancy 
of the people, who saluted with the same acclamations the 

Matthew Paris thus ends his account : Caput vero ipsius Brancaleqnis in vase 
pretioso super marmoream columneam coUocatum, in stgnum sui valoris et probi- 
tatis, quasi reliquias superstitiose nimis et pompose sustulerunt. Fuerat enim super- 
borum potentum et malefactorum urbis malleus et exstirpator* et populi protector 
et defensor, veritatis et justitise imitator et araator (p. 840), A biographer of 
Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script, tom. in. p. i. p. 591, 592) draws a less favourable 
portrait of this Ghibelline senator. 

®2The election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual senator of Rome is 
mentioned by the historians in the viiith volume of the Collection of Muratori, by 
Nicholas de Jamsilla (p. 592), the monk of Padua (p. 724), Sabas Maiaspina (1. ii. 
c. 9, p. 808}, and Ricordano Malespini (c, 177, p. 999). 
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passage of his rivals the unfortunate Conradin; and a powerful 
avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the fears and 
jealousy of the popes. The absolute term of his life was super- 
seded by a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of Nicholas 
the Third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the government 
of Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff 
asserts the truth, validity, and use of the donation of Constantine, 
not less essential to the peace of the city than to the independ- 
ence of the church ; establishes the annual election of the senator ; 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and persons 
of an eminent and conspicuous rank.®^ This prohibitory clause 
was repealed in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, who humbly 
solicited the suffrage of the Romans. In the presence, and by 
the authority, of the people, two electors conferred, not on the 
pope, but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of senator 
and the supreme administration of the republic,^^ to hold during 
his natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his de- 
puties. About fifty years afterwards, the same title was granted 
to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and the liberty of Rome was 
acknowledged by her two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal 
office in the government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of Brescia had 
inflamed their minds against the church, the Romans artfully 
laboured to conciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom- 
mend their merit and services in the cause of Caesar. The style 
of their ambassadors to Conrad the Third and Frederic the First 
is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition and ignorance 
of their own history.®^ After some complaint of his silence and 

The high-sounding bull of Nicholas III. which founds his temporal sovereignty 
on the donation of Constantine, is still extant ; and, as it has been inserted by 
Boniface VIII. in the Sexte of the Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, 
or at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Ecclds. tom. xviii. p. 306) for an extract of this 
Roman act which he has taken from the Elcclesiastical Annals of Odericus Raynal- 
dus, A*D. 1281, No. 14, 15. 

These letters and speeches are preserved by Otho [Otto], Bishop of Frisingen 
(Fabric. Bibliot, Lat. med. et infim. tom. v. p. 186, 187), perhaps the noblest of 
historians ; he was son of Leopold, marquis of Austria ; his mother, Agnes, was 
daughter of the emperor Henry IV. ; and he was half-brother and uncle to Conrad 
III. and Frederic I. He has left, in seven [eight] books, a Chronicle of the Times ; 
in two, the Gesta Frederici I., the last of which is inserted in the vith volume of 
Muratori’s historians. [The chronicle is edited by Wilmans in Mon. Germ. Hist. 
XX, p, 116 sqq., and separately in the Script, rer. Germ. 1867. (German translation 
by Kohl, 1881). The Gesta is also edited by Wilmans in the same volume of the 
Monumenta; and by Waitz (1884) in the series of the Script, rer. Germ. (German 
translation by Kohl, 1883). The name of the Chronicle was originally De duabus 
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neglect, they exhort the former of these princes to pass the 
Alps and assume from their hands the Imperial crown. 
beseech your Majesty not to disdain the humility of your sons 
and vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our common 
enemies ; who calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, 
who sow the seeds of discord, that they may reap the harvest of 
destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are united in an impious 
league to oppose our liberty and ^our coronation. With the 
blessing of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto defeated 
their attempts. Of their powerful and factious adherents, more 
especially the Frangipani, we have taken by assault the houses 
and tui*rets ; some of these are occupied by our troops, and some 
are levelled with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which they 
had broken, is restored and fortified for your safe passage ; and 
your army may enter the city without being annoyed from the 
castle of St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, in the loyal hope that 
you will speedily appear in person to vindicate those rights 
which have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity 
of the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory of your pre- 
decessors. May you fix your residence in Rome, the capital of 
the world ; give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; and 
imitate the example of Constantine and Justinian,^® who, by the 
vigour of the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the 
earth.*' But these splendid and fallacious wishes were not 
cherished by Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on 
the Holy Land, and who died without visiting Rome soon after 
his return from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was morerrederici. 
ambitious of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the successors ^ 
of Otho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom of Italy. 
Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, he gave rat sutn, 
audience in his camp at Sutri®® to the ambassadors of Rome,^^*^*^® ’ 


civitatibus. It is a History of the World, and its object is to prove that, while the 
secular civitas or kingdom is ephemeral and transitory, the Church, or the kingdom 
of God, is eternal. Cp. the brief characteristic of Otto in Giesebrecht’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Kaiserzeit, p. 394 

^ We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to restore the empire in cum statum, 
quo fuit tempore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum orbem vigore senatus et 
populi Romani suis tenuere manibus. 

Otho Prising, de Gestis Frederici 1 . 1 . i. c. 28, p. 662-664. 

®8[For the meeting with Pope Hadrian at Smri, and the following events, see 
Giesebrecbt’s Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, v. p. 60 s^q.] 
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who thus addressed him in a free and florid oration : Incline 

your ear to the queen of cities ; approach with a peaceful and 
friendly mind the precincts of Rome, which has cast away the 
yoke of the clergy and is impatient to crown her legitimate 
emperor. Under your auspicious influence^ may the primitive 
times be restored. Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, 
and reduce under her monarchy the insolence of the world. 
You are not ignorant that, in former ages, by the wisdom of the 
senate, by the valour and discipline of the equestrian order, she 
extended her victorious arms to the East and West, beyond the 
Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. By our sins, in the 
absence of our princes, the noble institution of the senate has 
sunk in oblivion ; and, with our prudence, our strength has like- 
wise decreased. We have revived the senate and the equestrian 
order ; the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, will be 
devoted to your person and the service of the empire. Do you 
not hear the language of the Roman matron ? You were a guest, 
I have adopted you as a citizen ; a Transalpine stranger, I have 
elected you for my sovereign ; and given you myself, and all 
that is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is, to swear and 
subscribe that you will shed your blood for the republic ; that 
you will maintain in peace and justice the laws of the city and 
the charters of your predecessors ; and that you will reward with 
five thousand pounds of silver the faithful senators who shall 
proclaim your titles in the Capitol. With the name, assume the 
character, of Augustus.'" The flowers of Latin rhetoric were not 
yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient of their vanity, inter- 
rupted the orators in the high tone of royalty and conquest. 

Famous, indeed, have been the fortitude and wisdom of the 
ancient Romans ; but your speech is not seasoned with wisdom, 
and I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in your actions. 
Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time 
and fortune. Your noblest families were translated to the East, 
to the royal city of Constantine ; and the remains of your strength 
and freedom have long since been exhausted by the Greeks and 
Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient glory of 
Rome, the gravity of the senate, the spirit of the knights, the 
discipline of the camp, the valour of the legions ? you will find 
them in the German republic. It is not empire, naked and 
alone, the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewise mi- 

Hospes eras, dvem feci. Advena fuisti ex Transalpinis partibus ; principera 
coastitui. 
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grated beyond tlie Alps to a more deserving people ; they will 
be employed in your defence, but they claim your obedience. 
You pretend that myself or my predecessors have been invited 
by the Romans : you mistake the word ; they were not invited, 
they were implored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants, the 
city was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose 
in our country ; and their dominion was the price of your de- 
liverance. Under that dominion your ancestors lived and died. 

I claim by the right of inheritance and possession, and who shall 
dare to extort you from my hands ? Is the hand of the Franks 
and Germans enfeebled by age ? Am I vanquished ? Am I a 
captive ? Am I not encompassed with the banners of a potent 
and invincible army ? You impose conditions on your master ; 
you require oaths : if the conditions are just, an oath is super- 
fluous ; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my equity > It 
is extended to the meanest of my subjects. Will not my sword 
be unsheathed in the defence of the Capitol ? By that sword 
the northern kingdom of Denmark has been restored to the 
Roman empire. You prescribe the measure and the objects of 
my bounty, which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 
All will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied to rude 
importunity.*' Neither the emperor nor the senate could main- 
tain these loRy pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, Frederic continued 
his march to the Vatican : his coronation was disturbed by a ] 
sally from the Capitol ; and, if the numbers and valour of the 
Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he could not safely 
encamp in the presence of a city of which he styled himself the 
sovereign. About twelve years afterwards he besieged Rome, 
to seat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and twelve Pisan 
galleys were introduced into the Tiber; but the senate and 
people were saved by the arts of negotiation and the progress 
of disease ; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate the hostile 

Non cessit nobis nudum imperium, virtute sua amictum venit, ornanienta sua 
secura traxit. Penes nos sunt consules tui, &c. Cicero or Livy would not have 
rejected these images, the eloquence of a barbarian born and educated in the 
Hercynian forest. 

7 -^ Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood the language of the court and diet 
of Germany, speaks of the Franks in the xiith century as the reigning nation 
(Proceres Franci, equites Franci, manus Franconim); he adds, however, the 
epithet of Teutonics 

Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederic! I. 1 . ii. c. 22, p. 720-723. These original 
and authentic acts I have translated with freedom, yet with fidelity. 

■<2 [The coronation ceremony was over, when the sally was made.] 
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attempt. Their laborious reigns were exercisea by tne popes, 
the crusades, and the independence of Lombardy and Germany ; 
they courted the alliance of the Romans; and Frederic the 
Second offered in the Capitol the great standard, the Caroccio of 
Milan. After the extinction of the house of Swabia, they were 
banished beyond the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed 
the impotence and povei*ty of the Teutonic CsesarsJ® 

Warn of the Under the reign of Hadrian, when the empire extended from 

?gSSthe the Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to the Grampian 
Hills, a fanciful historian amused the Romans with the picture 
of their infant wars. There was a time," says Florus, when 
Tibur and Praeneste, our summer-retreats, were the objects of 
hostile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded the shades of the 
Arician groves, when we could triumph without a blush over the 
nameless villages of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli 
could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious general." The 
pride of his contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of the 
past and the presents they would have been humbled by the 
prospect of futurity; by the prediction that after a thousand 
years Rome, despoiled of empire and contracted to her primaeval 
limits, would renew the same hostilities on the same ground which 
was then decorated with her villas and gardens. The adjacent 
territory on either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and 
sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the 
barons assumed a lawless independence, and the cities too faith- 

■^^From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Muratori (dissert, xxvi. 
tom. ii. p. 492) has transcribed this curious fact, with the doggrel verses that 
accompanied the gift. 

Ave decus orbis ave ! victus tibi destinor, ave ! 

Gurrus ab Augusto Frederico Csesare justo. 

Vse Mediolanum ! jam sends spernere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs potes memor esse priorum 
Quos tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Dissertations, tom. i. p. 444) che nelP anno 
1727, una copia desso Caroccio in marmo dianzi ignoto si scopri, nel CampidogHo, 
presso alle carcere di quel luogo, dove Sisto V. Tavea falto rinchiudere. Stava 
esso posto sopra quatro colonne di marmo fina colla sequente inscrizione, &c. to 
the same purpose as the old inscription. 

'^®The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy is related with 
impartial learning in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x.-xii.); and the reader may 
compare his narrative with the Histoire des Allemands (tom. iii. iv. ) by Schmidt, 
. who has deserved the esteem of his countrymen. 

Tibur nunc subui'banum et sestivse Prseneste delici^ nuncupatis in Capitolio 
votis petebantur. The whole passage of Florus ( 1 . i. c. ii) may be read with 
pleasure, and has deserved the praise of a man of genius (Oeuvres de Montesquieu 
tom. iii, p. 634, 635, quarto edition). 
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fully copied the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Romans incessantly laboured 
to reduce or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church and 
senate ; and, if their headstrong and selfish ambition was moder- 
ated by the pope, he often encouraged their zeal by the alliance 
of his spiritual arms. Their warfare was that of the first consuls 
and dictators, who were taken from the plough. They assembled 
in arms at the foot of the Capitol ; sallied from the gates, plun- 
dered or burnt the harvests of their neighbours, engaged in 
tumultuary conflict, and returned home after an expedition of 
fifteen or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious and unskilful : 
in the use of victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealousy and revenge ; and, instead of adopting the valour, they 
trampled on the misfortunes, of their adversaries. The captives, 
in their shirts, with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon. The fortifications and even the buildings of the rival 
cities were demolished, and the inhabitants were scattered in 
the adjacent villages. It was thus that the seats of the cardinal 
bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Praeneste, and Tibur, 
or Tivoli, were successively overthrown by the ferocious hostility 
of the Romans Of these, Porto and Ostia, the two keys of 
the Tiber, are still vacant and desolate : the marshy and unwhole- 
some banks are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and the river is 
lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. The hills, which 
afford a shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have again 
smiled with the blessings of peace ; Frascati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum ; Tibur, or Tivoli, has resumed the honours of 
a city ; and the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. 
In the work of destruction, the ambition of the Romans was 
often checked and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their 
allies ; in the first siege of Tibur, they were driven from their 

’T’ Ne a feritate Romanorum, sicut fuerant Hostienses, Portuenses, Tusculanenses* 
Albanenses, Labicenses, et nuper Tiburtini destruerentur (Matthew Paris, p. 
757). These events are marked in the Annals and Index (the xviiith volume) of 
Muratori, 

For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, the banks of the Tiber, &c. see 
the lively picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en Espagne et en Italie), who had long 
resided in the neighbourhood of Rome; and the more accurate description of 
which P. Eschinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map 
of Cingolani. 

Labat (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions a recent decree of the Roman government, 
which has severely mortified the pride and poverty of Tivoli ; in civitate Tiburtini 
non viviiur civiliter. 
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camp; and the Dattles of Tusculum®® and Viterbo might be 
compared, in their relative state, to the memorable fields of 
Thrasymene and Cannae. In the first of these petty wars, thirty 
thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand German horse, 
whom Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief of Tuscu- 
lum ; and, if we number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, 
thousand, we shall embrace the most authentic and moderate 
account. Sixty-eight years afterward, they marched against 
Viterbo, in the ecclesiastical state, with the whole force of the 
city ; by a rare coalition, the Teutonic eagle was blended, in the 
adverse banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and the pope's 
auxiliaries were commanded by a count of Toulouse and a bishop 
of Winchester.®^ The Romans were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter ; but the English prelate must have indulged the vanity 
of a pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, and 
their loss in the field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy 
of the senate and the discipline of the legions been restored with 
the Capitol, the divided condition of Italy would have offered 
the fairest opportunity of a second conquest. But in arms the 
modern Romans were not ahove^ and in arts they were far helow, 
the common level of the neighbouring republics. Nor was their 
warlike spirit of any long continuance ; after some irregular sallies, 
they subsided in the national apathy, in the neglect of military 
institutions, and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of foreign 
mei*eenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the vine- 
yard of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the* chair of 
St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, the violence, 
of a popular election ; the sanctuaries of Rome were polluted 
with blood; and, from the third to the twelfth century, the 
church was distracted by the mischief of frequent schisms. As 
long as the final appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, 

I depart from my usual method of quoting only by the date the Annals of 
Muratori, in consideration of the critical balance in which he has weighed nine 
contemporary writers who mention the battle of Tusculum {tom. x. p. 42-44). 

Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter de Rupibus, 
who occupied the see thirty-two years (a.d. 1206-1238), and is described, by the 
English historian, as a soldier and a statesman (p. 178, 399}. 

[Lucas Savelli, who became Senator in 1234, passed an edict claiming Tus- 
cany and the Campagna as the property of the Roman people. Pope Gregory IX. 
fled from Rome, and Viterbo was his chief support. What,” asks Gregorovius, 
''would have been the fate of the Papacy, had the city succeeded in becoming 
a civic power such as Milan or Pisa?" (v. p. 172). Frederi® 11, saw himseS 
unwillingly forced to assist the Pope.] 
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these mischiefs were transient and local ; the merits were tried 
by equity or favour ; nor could the unsuccessful competitor long 
disturb the triumph of his rival. But, after the emperors had 
been divested of their, prerogatives, after a maxim had been 
established that the vicar of Christ is amenable to no earthly 
tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see might involve Christen- 
dom in controversy and war. The claims of the cardinals and 
inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and liti- 
gious ; the freedom of choice was over-ruled by the tumults of 
a city that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the de- 
cease of a pope, two factions proceeded, in different churches, to 
a double election : the number and weight of votes, the priority 
of time, the merit of the candidates, might balance each other ; 
the most respectable of the clergy were divided ; and the distant 
princes who bowed before the spiritual throne could not distin- 
guish the spurious from the legitimate idol. The emperors were 
often the authors of the schism, from the political motive of 
opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff ; and each of the com- 
petitors was reduced to suffer the insults of his enemies, who 
were not awed by conscience, and to purchase the support of 
his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or ambition. A 
peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained by Alexander Eight of t!w» 
the Third, who finally abolished the tumultuary votes of the 
clergy and people, and defined the right of election in the ■^®***^*^*^ 
college of cardinals.®^ The three orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons were assimilated to each other by this important privi- a.i>. ms 
lege ; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank in the 
hierarchy : they were indifferently chosen among the nations of 
Christendom ; and the possession of the richest benefices, of the 
most important bishoprics, was not incompatible with their title 
and office. The senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 
and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the 
symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud equality 
with kings ; and their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their number, which, till the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom 


83 See Mosheim, Institut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 401, 403* Alexander himself 
had nearly been the victim of a contested election ; and the doubtful merits of 
Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of genius and learning which St. 
Bernard cast into the scale (see his life and writings). 

8^ The origin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, &c.^ of the Roman cardinals, 
are very ably discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, torn. i. p. 1262-1287) ; 
but their purple is now much faded. The sacred college vras raised to the definite 
number of seventy-two, to represent, under his vicar, the disciples of Christ. 
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exceeded twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation 
all doubt and scandal were removed, and the root of schism was 
so effectually destroyed that in a period of six hundred years a 
double choice has only once divided the unity of the sacred 
college. But, as the concurrence of two thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often delayed by the 
private interest and passions of the cardinals; and, while they 
prolonged their independent reign, the Christian world was left 
destitute of an head. A vacancy of almost three years had 
X. preceded the elevation of Gregory the Tenth, who resolved to pre- 
vent the future abuse ; and his bull, after some opposition, has 
been consecrated in the code of the canon law.^'^ Nine days are 
allowed for the obsequies of the deceased pope and the arrival 
of the absent cardinals. On the tenth, they are imprisoned, 
each with one domestic, in a common apartment, or conclave, 
without any separation of walls or curtains ; a small window is 
reserved for the introduction of necessaries ; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the 
city, to seclude them from all correspondence with the world. 
If the election be not consummated in three days, the luxury of 
their tables is contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; 
and after the eighth day they were reduced to a scanty allow- 
ance of bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of the holy 
see, the cardinals are prohibited from touching the revenues, or 
assuming, unless in some rare emergency, the government of the 
church; all agreements and promises among the electors are 
formally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by their solemn 
oaths and the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of incon- 
venient or superfluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous and entire ; they are still 
urged by the personal motives of health and freedom to acceler- 
ate the moment of their deliverance ; and the improvement of 
ballot, or secret votes, has wrapt the struggles of the conclave 


85 See the bull of Gregory X. [issued at Lyons, at the Great Council] approbante 
sacro concilio, in the Sexie of the Canon Law ( 1 . i. tit. 6, c. 3), a supplement to 
the Decretals, which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Rome in 1298, and addressed 
to all the universities of Europe. 

86 The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclave (of 1665), in 
which he was a spectator and an actor (M^moires, tom. iv. p. 15-57) ; but I am at 
a loss to appreciate the knowledge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose 
history (Conclavi de' Pontifici Romani, in 410, 1667) has been continued since the 
reign of Alpcander VIL The accidental form of the work furnishes a lesson, though 
not an antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, we emerge to the 
adoration of the successful candidate ; but the next page opens with his funeral. 
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in the silky veil of charity and politeness By these institutions 
the Romans were excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop; and in the fever of wild and precarious liberty they 
seemed insensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. The a.i>. im 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 

After some negotiation with the magistrates, the Roman people 
was assembled in the square before St. Peter’s ; the pope of 
Avignon, John the Twenty-second, was deposed; the choice ofcApruis] 
his successor was ratified by their consent and applause. They 
freely voted for a new law, that their bishop should never becAprii233 
absent more than three months in the year and two days’ journey 
from the city ; and that, if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be degraded and dismissed.®'^ 

But Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the 
times : beyond the precincts of a German camp, his useless phan- 
tom was rejected ; the Romans despised their own workmanship ; 
the anti-pope implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign ; and ^ 
the exclusive right of the cardinals was more firmly established 
by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the rights Abwnco^f 
of the senate and people would not have been violated withfc«ar"* 


^The expressions of Cardinal de Retz are positive and picturesque : Ony vtot 
tou/ours ensemble avec le m^me respect et la m6me civilitd que Ton observe dans 
le ^abinet des rois, avec la mfime politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri III., 
av^c la m^me familiarity que I’on voit dans les colleges ; avec la m^me modestie 
cmi se remarque dans les noviciats ; et avec la m^me charity, du moins en 
apparence, qui pourroit ytre entre des fr^res parfaitement unis. 

/ Richiesti per bando (says John Villani) senator! di Roma, e ^2 del popolo, et 
capitani de’ 25, e consoli {consoli f), et 13 buonehuomini, uno per none. Our know- 
ledge is too imperfect to pronounce how much of this constitution was temporary, 
and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet it is faintly illustrated by the ancient 
statutes of Rome. 

89 Villani (1. x. c. 68-71, in Muratori, Script, tom. xiii. p. 641-645) relates this 
law, and the whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than the prudent Mura- 
tori. Any one conversant with the darker ages must have observed how much the 
sense (I mean the nonsense) of superstition is fluctuating and inconsistent. [Gre- 
gorovius observes (vi. 160): “This important revolution was the consequence of 
the sojourn of the Popes at Avignon, the effect of the quarrel which John XXII, so 
foolishly invoked with the empire, and of the reforming principles of the monarchy, 
-with which was associated the Franciscan schism. The high-handed doings of 
John and Lewis, their tedious actions at law, the extensive researches into the im- 
perial and papal authority, formed the close of this mediaeval struggle, which now 
passed into more intellectual regions. The age of the reformation began ; the 
ecclesiastical severance of Germany and Italy was perceptible in the distance and 
became inevitable as soon as the political severance was accomplished.”] 

90 In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original Life of 
John XXII, p. 142-145, the confession of the anti-pope, p. 145-152; and the 
laborious notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 
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impunity. But the Eoiocians forgot, and were forgotten, m the 
absence of the successors of Gregory the Seventh, who did not 
keep, as a divine precept, their ordinary residence in the city 
and diocese. The care of that diocese was less important than 
the government of the universal church ; nor could the popes 
delight in a city in which their authority was always opposed 
and their person was often endangered. From the persecution 
of the emperors and the wars of Italy, they escaped beyond 
the Alps into the hospitable bosom of France ; from the tumults 
of Rome they prudently withdrew to live and die in the more 
tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent 
cities. When the flock was offended or impoverished by the 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a stern admoni- 
tion that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obscure village, 
but in the capital of the world ; by a ferocious menace that the 
Romans would march in arms to destroy the place and people 
that should dare to afford them a retreat. They returned with 
timorous obedience ; and were saluted with the account of an 
heavy debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occasioned, 
the hire of lodgings, the sale of provisions, and the various ex- 
penses of servants and strangers who attended the court. After 
a short interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, they were 
again banished by new tumults, and again summoned by the 
imperious or respectful invitation of the senate. In these occa- 
sional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were 
seldom long or far distant from the metropolis ; but in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the apostolic thx'one was 
transported, as it might seem, for ever, from the Tiber to the 
Rhone ; and the cause of the transmigration may be deduced 
from the furious contest between Boniface the Eight and the 

Bonuace vm. king of France.®^ The spiritual arms of excommunication and 

[Benedict 

■ 

A.I). imiSOS 

Romani autem non valentes nec volentes ultra suam celare cupiditatem gra- 
vissiniam contra papam moverecoeperuntquestionem, exigentes ab eo urgentissime 
omnia quse subierant per ejus absentiam damna et jacturas, videlicet in hospitiis 
locandis, in mercimoniis, in usuris, in redditibus, in provisionibus, et in aliis modis 
innnmerabilibus. Quod cum audisset papa, praecordialiter ingemuit et se com- 
periens ifimcipulatu^n, &c., Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary history of the 
popesj their life and death, their residence and absence, it is enough to refer to the 
ecclesiastical annalists, Spondanus and Fleury. 

Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of France, we possess 
a valuable treatise, composed by a learned friend of Thuanus, which his last and 
best editors have published in the appendix (Histoire particulike du grand Diff^- 
rend entre Boniface VIII. et Philippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. p. xi. p. 
61-82. [Tosti, Storia di Bonifacio VIII. The bulls of Boniface have been edited 
from the Vatican archives by Degon, Faucon and Thomas, 1884-90.] 
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interdict were repulsed by the union of the three estates and the 
privileges of the Gallican church ; but the pope was not prepared 
against the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had courage to 
employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, without the suspicion of 
danger, his palace and person were assaulted by three hundred 
horse, who had been secretly levied by William of Nogaret, atw 
French minister, and Sciarra Colonnaj of a noble but hostile family 
of Rome. The cardinals fled ; the inhabitants of Anagni were 
seduced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but the dauntless 
Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, and 
awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a fcwreign adversary, was content to execute 
the orders of his master : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, 
he was insulted with words and blows ; and during a confinement 
of three days his life was threatened by the hardships which they 
inflicted on the obstinacy which they provoked. Their strange 
delay gave time and courage to the adherents of the church, who 
rescued him from sacrilegious violence ; but his imperious soul 
was wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface expired at Rome in 
a firenzy of rage and revenge. His memory is stained with the 
glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor has the courage of a 
martyr promoted this ecclesiastical champion to the honours of 
a saint : a magnanimous sinner (say the chronicles of the times), 
who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. 

He was succeeded by Benedict the Eleventh, the mildest of man- 
kind. Yet he excommunicated the impious emissaries of Philip, rjiie stm 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, 
whose effects are still visible to the eyes of superstition.®^ 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of the con- Translation 
clave was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A specious see tS 
offer was made and accepted, that, in the term of forty days, they iS * 

would elect one of the three candidates who should be named by 
their opponents. The archbishop of Bordeaux, a furious enemy 
of his king and country, was the first on the list ; but his ambition 
was known ; and his conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and 
the commands of a benefactor, who had been informed by a swift 
messenger that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. The 
terms were regulated in a private interview ; and with such speed 
and secrecy was the business transacted that the unanimous con- 

It is difficult to know whether Labat (tom. iv. p. 53^57) be in jest or in earnest 
when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight of this curse, and that the corn- 
fields, or vineyards, or olive trees, are annually blasted by Nature, the obsequious 
handmaid of the popes. 


CA.D. 1308] 


rA.I>. 1348, 
June 12] 
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clave applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth m Th^ 
cardinals of both p^ies were soon astonished by a summons to 
attend him beyond the AIpsj from whence, as theyTordis 
covered, they must never hope to return. He was engaged bv 
promise and affection, to prefer the residence of France^- and^ 
after dragging his court through Poitou and Gascony aS 
evourmg, by his expense, the cities and convents on theVoad 
he findly reposed at Avignon, » which flourished above seventv 

Christendom. By land, by sea, by the Rh6ne, the position of 
Avignon was on all sides accessible; the southem^provinees 
of France do not yield to Italy itself; new palaces aros^ for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and the arts of luxurv 
were soon attracted by the treasures of the church. They S 
already possessed of the adjacent territory, the Venaissin coLty 
a populous and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon wm 
afterwards purchased from the youth and disfress of Jane S 
first queen of Naples, and countess of Provence for the inarl 
equate price of fourscore thousand florins.98 Under the shadot 

tom. xiii. ) the^LSsonmlm ° o f R and'th'^ ®3. 64, 80. in Muratori, 

“T withlre“dilS"‘ 

Benedict x"faemeMvf wfmvT^Urban vT°“’ 
are published by Stephen BalureTvitm pJnanim 

vols. in4to), with copious and SSSe no^7 ?na ’ ^693. * 

documents. With the true of ^ A ^ ^ acts and 

excuses the characters of his countrymen. ^ patriot, he devoutly justifies or 

lonS 7 c“ty?^ sSu“rin,n°ZS{ Italics with Babylon and the Baby- 
than to tL judgmern of Mma^rSe Tf a P^rarch 

Abbd de Sade I distracted between the fo^ndf Pemmoh"a 7 d'^n? V 

he modestly pleads that manv nf and of his country. Yet 

removed ; and^manyTthe St whTch“T‘™“®" °i are now 

with the Roman court by thf straL^^t B^y^tom.l! ^8^" 

of Franne.“terle hndSherH?dth^^^^^ “^3’ ™‘P king 

years before the heresy of Count ^ Toulouse. Fort? 

and they derived some obscure claim from th!? a pretence of seizure, 

Rhodanum (Valesii Notitia Galliarum d aco^Ito lands citra 
France, tom. i. p. 376-381). ’ • Longuerue, Description de la 

anJl'teSnn b« ‘t’ A ? taigbt 

paid. Cmtatem Avenionem emit 

dantes, &c. (ada Vita Clement. VI. in rX tomT d 

S.M' .?i.f fe'S iTvf.S'i 
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of the French monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the popes 
enjoyed an honourable and tranquil state, to which they long 
had been strangers ; but Italy deplored their absence ; and Rome, 
in solitude and poverty, might repent of the ungovernable free- 
dom which had driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Peter. 

Her repentance was tardy and fruitless ; after the death of the 
old members, the sacred college was filled with French cardinals,^^ 
who beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and 
perpetuated a series of national and even provincial popes, 
attached by the most indissoluble ties to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enriched the iMtitutionof 
Italian republics: the sera of their liberty is the most flourish- 
ing period of population and agriculture, of manufactures and ‘ 
commerce ; and their mechanic labours were gradually refined 
into the arts of elegance and genius. But the position of Rome 
was less favourable, the territory less fruitful ; the character of 
the inhabitants was debased by indolence, and elated by pride ; 
and they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the resort of pil- 
grims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the last legacy of the 
popes, the institution of the holy year ,^®^ was not less beneficial 
to the people than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been applied to the 
crusades, remained without an object; and the most valuable 
treasure of the church was sequestered above eight years from 
public circulation. A new channel was opened by the diligence 
of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled the vices of ambition 
and avarice ; and the pope had sufficient learning to recollect 
and revive the secular games, which were celebrated in Rome 
at the conclusion of every century. To sound, without danger, 
the depth of popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pro- 
nounced, a report was artfully scattered, some aged witnesses 


Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one English 
{Vita 4ta, p. 63, et Baluz. p. 625, &c.). In 1331, the pope refused two candidates 
recommended by the king of France, quod xx. Cardinales, de quibus xvii. de 
regno Francis originem traxisse noscuntur, in memorato collegio existant (Tho- 
massin, Discipline de PEglise, tom. i. p. 1281). [In the year a . d » 1378 the college 
consisted of 23 cardinals, 16 of them were at Rome and included 7 Limousins, 
4 French, i Spaniard, and 4 Italians. See Gregorovius, vi. 491.] 

Our primitive account is from Cardinal James Caietan [== Jacopo Stefaneschi, 
cardinalis S. Georgii ad Velum aureum] (Maxima Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xxv.) : 
and I am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool or 
a knave ; the uncle is a much clearer character. 


>ni. 
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were produced ; and on the first of January of the year thirteen 
hundred the church of St. Peter was crowded with the Shful 
who ^manded the customary indulgence of the holy time The 
pontiff, who watched and irritated their devout im^^e was 
sp persuaded, by ancient testimony, of the justice of S 
claim , and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all Catholics 
who, m the course of that year, and at every similar nerioH 

St^Sr* T? yostolie churches of St. Peter and 
bt. Paul. The welcome sound was propagated through Christen 
dom ; and at first from the nearest provinces of Italy and at 
length from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain the 
ighways were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who sought 
to expiate their sms in a journey, however costly or laborious 
which was exempt from the perils of military service All 
exceptions of rank or sex. of age or infirmity, were foro-otten in 
the common transport ; and in the streets and churclfes manv 
persons were trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion iw 
The calculation of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate • 
and they have probably been magnified by a delterous clerL’ 
well appnsed of the contagion of example ; yet we are assu^’ 
historian, who assisted at the ceremony that 
Rome was never replenished with less than two hundred ’thof 
pother spectator has fixed at two millions 
the total concourse of the year. A trifling oblation from 3 

stood iIJitTnd d|3ht\LTnfhefr"s: tfcoSct^witf 

Peter’s was too^narrow ;^a ne^street^wL^ therefore to St. 

river, not far from the ancient tomb know^ as Ae 

reads^<?;2i'^;^«for/^r2‘z^w in the passage in Stefanesch^ht^T'^\ [Gregorovius 
bridge was covered with booths whifh divided T in ^ 
accidents it was enacted that those eoino- S St PpSio prevent 

the bridge, those returning to the^other ” TMc ^ ^ should keep to one side of 
Dante, Inferno, xviii. v. 28 arrangement is referred to by 

Come i Roman, per Tesercito molto. 

^ anno del Giubbileo, su per lo ponte 

Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto * 

Che da l un ato tutti hanno la fronte 

Icastello, e vannoa Santo Pietro ; 

See Gregorovius. v. p seS?,’!] 

xith, voluiL?(p^i^i"’i92W MiStSi’s CoIWt-^^ Chronioon Astense in the 
niam abeisdem acoepitfnam duo cCi!cumS“s, pecu- 
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and plenty ; and, if forage was scarce, if inns and lodgings were 
extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread and wine, 
of meat and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface and 
the venal hospitality of the Romans. From a city without trade 
or industry, all casual riches will speedily evaponate ; but the 
avarice and envy of the next generation solicited Clement the 
Sixth to anticipate the distant period of the century. The 
gracious pontiff complied with their wishes ; afforded Rome this 
poor consolation for his loss ; and justified the change by the 
name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee.^^^^ His summons was m secoad 
obeyed; and the number, zeal, and liberality of the pilgrims aSIwso 
did not yield to the primitive festival. But they encountered 
the triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine ; many wives 
and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy ; and many 
strangers were pillaged or murdered by the savage Romans, 
no longer moderated by the presence of their bishop. To 
the impatience of the popes we may ascribe the successive 
reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five years ; although 
the second of these terms is commensurate with the life of 
Christ. The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the Protes- 
tants, and the decline of superstition have much diminished the 
value of the jubilee ; yet even the nineteenth and last festival 
was a year of pleasure and profit to the Romans ; and a 
philosophic smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest 
or the happiness of the people.^®^ 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy was exposed 
to the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the 
people. The rights of human nature were vindicated by her 


103 The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are inserted in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. ix. c. i, 2 ). 

10 * The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car. Sigon. de Repu- 
blici Hebrseorum, 0pp. tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14 , 15 , p. 151 , 152 ), the suspension of all 
care and labour, the periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, &c., may seem a 
noble idea, but the execution would be impracticable in a profane republic ; and 
1 should be glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish 
people. 

105 [It was shortly after the abdication of Rienzi ( 1347 ) and the devastations of 
the Black Death.] 

106 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (L i, c. 56 ), in the xivth volume of Mura- 
tori, and the M^moires sur la Vie de P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 75"^9* 

107 The subject is exhausted by M, Chais, a French minister at the Hague, in 
his Lettres Historiques et Dogmatiques sur les Jubil^s et les Indulgences ; la Haye, 
1751, 3 vols, in i 2 mo : an elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author pre- 
ferred the character of a polemic to that of a philosopher. 
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numerous republies, wbo soon extended their liberty and 
dominion from the city to the adjacent country. The sword of 
the nobles was broken; their slaves were enfranchised; their 
castles were demolished ; they assumed the habits of society and 
obedience ; their ambition was confined to municipal honours 
and in the proudest aristocracy of Venice or Genoa each patri- 
cian was subject to the laws.i^s But the feeble and disoi^erly 
government of Rome was unequal to the task of curbing her 
rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the magistrate 
within and without the walls. It was no longer a civil conten- 
tion between the nobles and the plebeians for the government 
of the state; the barons asserted in arms their personal 
independence ; their palaces and castles were fortified against a 
siege ; and their private quarrels were maintained by the numbers 
of their vassals and retainers. In origin and affection, they 
were aliens to their country ; and a genuine Roman,' could 
such have been produced, might have renounced these haughty 
strangers, who disdained the appellation of citizens and proudly 
styled themselves the princes of Rome.^^*^ After a dark series 
of revolutions, all records of pedigree were lost ; the distinc- 
tion of surnames was abolished ; the blood of the nations was 
mingled in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Lombards, 
the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had ob- 
tained the fairest possessions by royal bounty or the prerogative 
of valour. These examples might be readily presumed ; but 
the elevation of an Hebrew race to the rank of senators and 
consuls is an event without a parallel in the long captivity of 
these miserable exiles. In the time of Leo the Ninth, a 
wealthy and learned Jew was converted to Christianity, and 


losMuratorl (Dissert, xlvii.) aUeges the Annals of Florence, Padua, Genoa, &c.. 
the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen (de Gest. Fred I 1 ii 
c. 13), and the submission of the marquis of Este. ' 

109 As as the year 824, the emperor Lothaire I, found it expedient to in- 

terrogate the Roman praple, to learn from each individual by what national law 
he chose to be governed (Muratori, Dissert, xxii.). ^ 

no Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or 
epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies the maxims 
tora.^iH,''p!?S7^ 69)' republic, to the state of the xivthSntury (McSmoires! 

The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by Pagi fCritica 
^ra. IV. P- 435 . a.d. 1124 No. 3, 4), who draws his information from the Chrono- 
graphus Maurigniacensis [m Migne, Patr. Lat. 180, p iqi saa 1 and Arnnlnhnc 
Sagiensis de Schismate (ii Muratori Script. Ital. tom^'iii.^p. ffp! 423-4C52r^^Tht 

‘‘"d been"<=°°^y Lted, 
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honoured at his baptism with the name of his godfather, the 
reigning pope. The zeal and courage of Peter, the son of Leo, FajaiiyoiL»o 
were signalised in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, who en- [The Tier- 
trusted his faithful adherent with the government of Hadrian's 
mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the castle 
of St* Angelo. Both the father and the son were the parents 
of a numerous progeny ; their riches, the fruits of usury, were 
shared with the noblest families of the city ; and so extensive 
was their alliance that the grandson of the proselyte was exalted, 
by the weight of his kindred, to the throne of St. Peter. A 
majority of the clergy and people supported his cause ; he reigned 
several years in the Vatican ; and it is only the eloquence of St. 

Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the Second, that 
has branded Anacletus with the epithet of antipope. After 
his defeat and death, the posterity of Leo is no longer conspic- 
uous ; and none will be found of the modern nobles ambitious 
of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not my design to 
enumerate the Roman families which have failed at dilFerent 
periods, or those which are continued in different degrees of 
splendour to the present time.^^^ xhe old consular line of the 
Frafigipani discover their name in the generous act of hreakmg 
or dividing bread in a time of famine ; and such benevolence 
is more truly glorious than to have inclosed, with their allies 
the Com, a spacious quarter of the city in the chains of their 
fortifications ; the Savelli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have 
maintained their original dignity ; the obsolete surname of 
the Capisuccki is inscribed on the coins of the first senators ; the 
Conti preserve the honour, without the estate, of the counts of 
Signia ; and the Annibaldi must have been very ignorant, or 
very modest, if they had not descended from the Carthaginian 
hero.ii^ 


^j^^Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. and xlii.) to the names, surnames, 
and families of Italy. . Some nobles, who glory in their domestic fables, may be 
offended with his firm and temperate criticism ; yet surely some ounces of pure 
gold are of more value than many pounds of base metal. 

'phe foundation of the house of the Savelli, which was probably German, 
was due to the nepotism of their member Pope Honorius [III.], and they only rose 
to power after his time."’ Gregorovius, v. p. iiS.] 

^^'*[See the references in Gregorovius, v. p. 6.] 

The cardinal of St, George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history of the 
election and coronation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. p. i. p. 
641, &c.), describes the state and families of Rome at the coronation of Boniface 
VIII. (a.d, 1295) : — 
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But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the city, 
I distinguish the rival houses of Colonna and Ursini, whose 
private story is an essential part of the annals of modern Rome. 
1. The name and arms of Colonna have been the theme of 
much doubtful etymology; nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or 
the pillar of Christ's flagellation, or the luminous column that 
guided the Israelites in the desert. Their first historical ap- 
pearance in the year eleven hundred and four attests the power 
and antiquity, while it explains the simple meaning, of the name. 
By the usurpation of Cavas, the Colonna provoked the arms of 
Paschal the Second ; but they lawfully held in the Campagna of 
Rome the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter 
of these towns was probably adorned with some lofty pillar, the 
relic of a villa or temple.^^’' They likewise possessed one moiety 
of the neighbouring city of Tusculum : a strong presumption of 
their descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in the tenth 
century were the t 3 U*ants of the apostolic see. According to 
their own and the public opinion, the primitive and remote 
source was derived from the banks of the Rhine and the 

Interea titulis redimiti sanguini et armis 
Illustresque viri Romana a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tantse virtutis honores 
Intulerant sese medios festumque colebant 
AuratS, fulgentes togl sociante catervi. 

Ex ipsis devota domus prsestantis ab Ursd^ 

Ecclesias, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Columna\oc^s,y Xi^oxioxiSabellia mitis ; 

Stephsinides senioTy ComiUs, Anmbalica proles, 

Prsefectiisque urbis magnum sine viribus nomen. 

(1. ii. c. 5, loo, p. 647, 648). 

The ancient statutes of Rome ( 1 . iii. c. 59, p. 174, 175) distinguish eleven families 
of barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio communi, before the senator, that 
they would not harbour or protect any malefactors, outlaws, &c.--a feeble security ! 
[The Anibaldi family rose to prominence c. a.d. 1230. See Gregorovius, v. 158.] 
1^6 It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world with a 
complete and critical history of their illustrious house. I adhere to Muratori 
(Dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 647, 648). 

Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. p. i. 
p. 335. The family has still great possessions in the Campagna of Rome ; but they 
have alienated to the Rospigliosi this original fief of Colonna (Eschinard, p, 258, 

259)- 

Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 
says Petrarch ; and, in 1417, a duke of Guelders and Juliers acknowledges (Len- 
fant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 539) his descent from the ancestors 
of Martin V. (Otho, Colonna) but the royal author of the Memoirs of Branden- 
, burg observes that the sceptre in his arms has been confounded with the column. 
To maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna, it was ingeniously supposed (Diario 
di Monaldeschi, in the Script. Ital. tom. xii. p. 533) that a cousin of the emperor 
Nero escaped from the city and founded Mentz in Germany. 
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sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a reai or fabulous 
affinity with a noble race, which in the revolutions of seven 
hundred years has been often illustrated by merit and always 
by fortune.^i^ About the end of the thirteenth century^ the 
most powerful branch was composed of an uncle and six brothers, 
all conspicuous in arms or in the honours of the church. Of 
these, Peter was elected senator of Rome, introduced to the 
Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in some vain acclama- 
. tions with the title of Caesar, while John and Stephen were cmchoiasiv 

: declared Marquis of Ancona and Count of Romagna, by Nicholas 

the Fourth, a patron so partial to their family that he has been 
delineated in satirical portraits imprisoned as it were in a hollow 
pillar. ^20 After his decease, their haughty behaviour provoked 
the displeasure of the most implacable of mankind. The two 
cardinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of 
Boniface the Eighth; and the Colonna were oppressed for a 
moment by his temporal and spiritual armsJ^i jjg proclaimed 
a crusade against his personal enemies : their estates were con- 
fiscated ; their fortresses on either side of the Tiber were be- 
sieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of the rival nobles ; 
and after the ruin of Palestrina or Praeneste, their principal 
seat, the ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem 
of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over Europe with- 
out renouncing the hope of deliverance and revenge. In this 
double hope, the French cornet was their surest asylum ; they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip ; and I should 
praise their magnanimity, had they respected the fortune and 
courage of the captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled 
by the Roman people, who restored the honours and possessions 
I of the Colonna ; and some estimate may be formed of their 

? wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages of one 

I hundred thousand gold florins, which were granted them against 

I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, 
who had commanded the pope’s galleys at the naval victoij of Lepanto (Thuan. 

Hist. I. vii. tom. iii. p. 55, 56 ; Muret. Oratio x. Opp, tom. i. p. 180-190). 

12® Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. x. p. 216, 220. 

121 Petrarch’s attachment to the Colonna has authorised the Abb6 de Sade to 
expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century, the persecution of 
Boniface VIII. , the character of Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with the 
Ursini, &c. (M^moires sur Pterque, tom.i. p. 98-110, 146-148, 17 ^- 17 ^, 222-230, 

275-280). His criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Villani, and the errors 
of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen to be now 
extinct. 
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the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. All the spir- 
itual censures and disqualifications were abolished ^22 |)y 
prudent successors ; and the fortune of the house was more 
firmly established by this transient hurricane. The boldness of 
Sciarra Colonna was signalised in the captivity of Boniface, and 
long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of Bavaria ; and by 
the gratitude of the emperor the pillar in their arms was en- 
circled with a royal crown. But the first of the family in fame 
and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and 
esteemed as an hero superior to his own times and not unworthy 
of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he was an object, 
not of pity, but of reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked 
him to avow his name and country ; and when he was asked, 
“ Where is now your fortress ? ” he laid his hand on his heart, 
and answered, ‘‘Here'*. He supported with the same virtue 
the return of prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children of Stephen Co- 
lonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman republic, and at the 
mdVfnM. court of Avignon. 11 . The Ursini migrated from Spoletor^^s 
the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth century, 
from some eminent person who is only known as the father of 
their race. But they were soon distinguished among the nobles 
of Rome, by the number and bravery of their kinsmen, the 
strength of their towers, the honours of the senate and sacred 
toeiesiiinem. college, and the elevation of two popes, Celestin the Third and 
Nicholas the Third, of their name and lineaffe.^24 Xheir riches 

277-80.3 ® 

^22 Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the emperor 
Frederic I. incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice (Viliani, 1. v. c. 1) ; 
and the last stains of annual excommunication were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di 
Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 416). Treason, sacrilege, and proscription are often the best 
titles of ancient nobility. 

— - — Vallis te proxima misit 
Appenninigenas qui. prata virentia sylvae 
Spoletana metunt armenta gregesque protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives the Ursini a French origin, 
which may be remotely true. [Cp. Gregorovius, v. p. 39 s^^,] 

124 In the metrical life of Celestine V. by the Cardinal of St. George (Muratori, 
tom. iii. p, i. p. 613, &c.), we find a luminous and not inelegant passage (1. i. c. 
iii. p. 203, &c.) : — 

— genuit quern nobilis Ursse ( U'rs^ f) 

Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Fascibus in clero, pompasque experta senatus, 

Bellorumque manu grandi stipata parentum 
Cardineos apices necnon fastigia dudum 
Papatus tenens. 

Muratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. iii.) observes that the first Ursini pontificate of 
Celestin III, was unknown j he is inclined to read Ursi progenies. 
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may be accused as an early abuse of nepotism; the estates of St. 
Peter were alienated in their favour by the liberal Celestxn ; 
and Nicholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit the alliance 
of monarchs ; to found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; 
and to invest them with the perpetual office of senators of Rome. 
All that has been observed of the greatness of the Colonna will 
likewise redound to the glory of the Ursini, their constant and 
equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud which distracted 
above two hundred and fifity years the ecclesiastical state. The 
jealousy of pre-eminence and power was the true ground of their 
quarrel; but, as a specious badge of distinction, the Colonna 
embraced the name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the cause ot the 
church. The eagle and the keys were displayed in their adverse 
banners; and the two factions of Italy most furiously raged when 
the origin and nature of the dispute were long since forgotteD*^^^ 
After the retreat of the popes to Avignon, they disputed in 
arms the vacant republic; and the mischiefs of discord were 
perpetuated by the wretched compromise of electing each year 
two rival senators. By their private hostilities, the city and 
and country were desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined 
with their alternate success. But none of either family had 
fallen by the sword, till the most renowned champion of the 
Ursini was surprised and slain by the younger Stephen Colonna.^^'^ 
His triumph is stained with the reproach of violating the truce ; 
their defeat was basely avenged by the assassination, before the 
church-door, of an innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the 
victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, was declared sena- 
tor of Rome during the terra of five years. And the muse of 
Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the generous 
youth, the son of his venerable hero, would restore Rome and 


25 Filii Ursi, quondam Coelestini pa.pae nepotes, de bonis ecclesise Roman® 
ditati (Vit. Innocent. III. in Muratori, Script, tom. iii. p. i.). The partial prodi- 
gality of Nicholas III. is more conspicuous in Villani and Muratori. Yet the 
Ursini would disdain the nephews of a modern Pope. [Fra Salimbene of Parma 
said oi Nicholas III. that he built Sion in his kinsfolk {sedificavit Sion in san- 
guinibus). The expression is quoted by Gregorovius, v. 490. Compare Dante, 
Inferno, xix. v. 70-2, where he is alluded to as “ figliuol delT orsa”.] 

126 In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, Muratori explains 
the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

127 Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230) has celebrated this victory according to the 
Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Villani, 1 . x. c. 220) 
and a Roman (Ludovico Monaldeschi [S. R. I. xii.] p. 533, 534), are less favour- 
able to their arms. 
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Italy to their pristine glory ; that His justice would extirpate the 
wolves and lions^ the serpents and bears, who laboured to subvert 
the eternal basis of the marble column.^28 

The Abb^ de Sade (tom. i. notes, p, 61-66) has applied the vith Canzone of 
Petrarch, Spirio Gentil, &c., to Stephen Colonna the Younger 

Om, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colonna 
Fanno noja sovente e ^ se damno. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

Character and Coronation of Petrarch — Restcyration of the Freedom 
and Gcyvernment of Rome hy the Tribune Rienzi — His Virtues 
a7id Vices, his Expulsion aiid Death’— Return of the Popes from 
Avignofi — Great Schism of the West — Re-unim of the iMtin 
Church — Last Struggles of Roman Liberty — Statutes of Rome — 

Final Setileme7it of the Ecclesiastical Slate, 

In the apprehension of modern times, Petrarch ^ is the Italian retrar^ 
songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuscan 
rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by the"^**^^^ 
enthusiasm or affectation of amorous sensibility. Whatever 
may be the private taste of a stranger, his slight and superficial 
knowledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of a learned 
nation ; yet I may hope or presume that the Italians do not 
compare the tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies with the 
sublime compositions of their epic muse, the original wildness of 
Dante, the regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless variety 
of the incomparable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I am still 
less qualified to appreciate ; iior am I deeply interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy that her existence 
has been questioned ; ^ for a matron so prolific^ that she was de- 

1 The M^moires sur la Vie de Frangois P^trarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 
vols. in 4to) form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a lai>oiir of love, 
composed from the accurate study of Petrarch and his contemporaries ; but the 
hero is too often lost in the general history of the age, and the author too often 
languishes in the affectation of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first 
volume, he enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly 
treated of the same subject. [Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, 1878 ; Geiger, 
Petrarca, 1874. Cp. above p. 118, note 92. J 

2 The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the xvth century ; but the wise com- 
mentators were not agreed whether they, should understand by Laura, religion, or 

virtue, or the blessed Virgin, or . See the prefaces to the first and second 

volumes.' . 

3 Laure de Noves, born about the year 1307, was married m January 1325 to 
Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not the effect of 
love, since he married a second wife within seven months of her death, which 
happened the 6th of April 1348, precisely one and twenty years after Petrarch 
had seen and loved her. 
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livered of eleven legitimate children^ while her amorous. swain 
si<^hed and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse.s But in the eyes 
of Petrarch, and those of his graver contemporaries, his love was 
a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His Latin works 
of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence established his serious re- 
putation, which was soon diffused from Avignon over France and 
Italy ; his friends and disciples were multiplied in every city ; 
and, if the ponderous volume of his writings be now abandoned 
to a long repose, our gratitude must applaud the man who by 
precept and example revived the spirit and study of the Augustan 
age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch aspired to the poetic 
crown. The academical honours of the three faculties had in- 
troduced a royal degree of master or doctor in the art of poetry j ^ 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rather than vanity, 
perpetuates in the English court,^ was first invented by the Csesars 
of Germany. In the musical games of antiquity, a prize was 
bestowed on the victor ; ® the belief that Virgil and Horace had 

4 Corous crebris partubus exhaustum j from one of these is issued, in the tenth 
decree the Abb^ de Sade, the fond and grateful bioCTapher opetrareh ; and this 
domestic motive most probably suggested the idea of his work, and urg^ him to 
inquire into every oiroumstanoe that could affect the history and character of his 
grandmother (see particularly tom. i. p. 122-133. notes, p. 7-38 ; tom. u. p. 453-495, 
notes, p. 76-82). . > 

® Vciucluse so familiar to our English travellers, is desciibedl from the writings 
of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer (Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 340- 
oto) It was in truth, the retreat of an hermit ; and the moderns are much 
Sst'aken if they place Laura and an happy lover in the grotto. 

6 Of izKo padres, in a close print, at Basil, in the xvith century, but without the 
date of the year The Abb6 de Sade calls aloud for a new edition of Petrarch^s 
Latin works ; but I much doubt whether it would redound to the profit of the book- 
seller or the amusement of the public. [Petrarch’s Epistol^ de rebus familianbus 
et vari® have been edited in 3 vols. 1859-63 by G. Fracassetti and transla^ted (with 
commentary) into Italian by the same scholar (in 5 vols, 1863-7), who has also trans- 
lated and annotated the Epistol^ semles (Lettere senili, 2 vols. 1869). The De 
viris illustribus vitae has been edited by A. Razzolmi, 1874, who has added m a 2nd 
vol. the Italian translation thereof by Donato degli Albanzani.J 

7 Consult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii. p. 457-466). An hun- 
dred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the visit of a poet, qm ab imperatore 
fuerat coronatus et exinde rex versuum dictus. 

8 From Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often been false and venal; but I 
much doubt whether any age or court can produce a similar establishment of a 
stipendiary poet, who in every reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish twice a 
year a measure of praise and verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and, I be- 
lieve in the presence of the sovereign. 1 speak the more freely, as the best time 
for abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the prince is a man of virtue and the 
poet a man of genius. 

9 Isocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. L p. 116, 117, edit. Battle, Cantab. 1729) claims 
for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and recommending the ayS,va 9 
toL juLeytora fdpQv t 4 xovs 46 ywF jcat The example Ot 
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been crowned in the Capitol inflamed the emulation of a Latin 
bard ; and the laurel was endeared to the lover by a verbal 
resemblance with the name of his mistress. The value of either 
object was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit ; and, if 
the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable,^^ enjoyed^ 
and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity 
was not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds the success 
of his own labours; his name was popular ; his friends were active ; 
the open or secret opposition of envy and prejudice was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, he was solicited to accept the object of his 
wishes ; and on the same day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he 
received a similar and solemn invitation from the senate of Rome 
and the university of Paris. The learning of a theological school, 
and the ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to 
bestow the ideal, though immortal, wreath which genius may 
obtain from the free applause of the public and of posterity ; but 
the candidate dismissed this troublesome reflection, and, after 
some moments of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation was performed in the Capitol, mapoeuc 

1 1 , ,1 ^ . . f* T ^ coroaatioaat 

by ins friend and patron the supreme magistrate of the republic. 

Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; six representa- 
tives of the most illustrious families, in green robes, with garlands 


the Panatneneea was imitated at Delphi ; but the Olympic games were ignorant of 
a musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, 
c, 23 ; Philostrat. apud Casaubon ad locum ; Dion Cassius or Xiphilin, 1 . Ixiii. p. 
1032 [c. 9], 1041 [c. 20]. Potter’s Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445, 450}. 

The Capitoline games (certamen quinquennale, musicum^ eque.stre, gymnicum) 
were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in tlie year of Christ 86 (Censorin. de 
Die Natali, c. xviii. p. 100, edit, tiavercamp), and were not abolished in. the ivth 
century (Ausonius de Professoribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to 
superior merit, the exclusion of Statius (Capitolia nostrse inficiata lyrm, Sylv, 1 . iii. 
V. 31) may do honour to the games of the Capitol \ but the Latin poets who lived 
before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion. 

Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was not the 
Capitoline, but the Delphic crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39 ; Plist. Critique de la 
Republique des Lettres, tom i. p. 150-220). The victors in the Capitol were crowned 
with a garland of oak-leaves (Martial, 1 . iv. epigram 54). 

The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to 
vindicate her immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave and the 
sneers of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 76-82). 

The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately described by the Abbd 
de Sade (tom. i. p. 425-435 ; tom. ii. p. 1-6, notes, p. 1-13), from his own writings [see 
Ep. Poet, ii, i], and the Roman Diary of Ludovico Monaldeschi, without mixing in 
this authentic narrative the more recent fables of Sannuccio Delbene. 

VOL. YII. 17 
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of flowers^ accompanied the procession; in the midst of the 
princes and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a kinsman 
of the Coionna, assumed his throne ; and, at the voice of an 
herald, Petrarch arose. After discoursing on a text of Virgil, 
and thrice repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he 
knelt before the throne, and received from the senator a laui*el 
crown, with a more precious declaration, This is the reward of 
merit The people shouted, Long life to the Capitol and the 
poet ! ” A sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion 
of genius and gratitude ; and, after the whole procession had 
visited the Vatican, the profane wreath was suspended before 
the shrine of St. Peter, In the act or diploma which was pre^ 
sented to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are 
revived in the Capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; 
and he receives the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, 
a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, 
and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and composing in all 
places whatsoever and on all subjects of literature. The grant 
was ratified by the authority of the senate and people ; and the 
character of citizen was the recompense of his affection for the 
Roman name. They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed the 
ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent fancy kindled every 
idea to a sentiment and every sentiment to a passion. The 
aspect of the seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively impressions ; and he loved a country by whose liberal 
spirit he had been crowned and adopted. The poverty and de- 
basement of Rome excited the indignation and pity of her grate- 
ful son : he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citizens ; applauded 
with partial fondness the last of their heroes and matrons ; and 
in the remembrance of the past, in the hope of the future, was 
pleased to forget the miseries of the present time. Rome was 
still the lawful mistress of the world ; the pope and the 
emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated their station by 
an inglorious retreat to the Rh6ne and the Danube ; but, if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again vindicate her 


[Sed me Pamassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
■ .''."Raptatamor,. ■ ■ 

Georgies 3, 291, 

This address has been published by Attilio Hortis in Scritti inediti di Fr. Petrarca, 
^^ 74 > p. 311 

i®The original act is printed among tne Pieces Justificatives in the M^moires sur 
P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 50-53. 
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liberty and dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm 
and eloquence, Petrarch, Italy, and Europe were astonished 
by a revolution which realised, for a moment, his most splendid 
visions. The rise and fall of the tribune, Rienzi, will occupy 
the following pages.^^ The subject is interesting, the materials 
are rich, and the glance of a patriot-bard will sometimes vivify 
the copious but simple narrative of th6 Florentine,^® and more 
especially of the Roman,^® historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by mechanics 
and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a washerwoman 
duced the future deliverer of Roine.^i From such parents Nicholas CBorn, a.d. 
Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor fortune ; and 
the gift of a liberal education, which they painfully bestowed, 
was the cause of his glory and untimely end. The study of 

find the proofs of his enthusiasm for Rome, I need only request that the 
reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch or his French-biographer. The latter 
has described the poet’s first visit to Rome [a.d. 1337] (tom. i. p. 323-335). But, in 
the place of much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present 
and future age with an original account of the city and his coronation. 

It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Cerceau, whose posthumous 
■work (Conjuration de Nicholas Gabrini, dit de Rienzi, Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was 
published at Paris, 1748, i2mo. I am indebted to him for some facts and 
documents in John Hocsemius, canon of Li^ge, a contemporary historian 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. med. Mvi, tom. iii. p. 273; tom. iv. p. 85). 

18 The Abb(^ de Sade, who so freely expatiates on the history of the xivth century, 
might treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which the heart of Petrarch was 
so deeply engaged (Mdmoires, tom. ii. p. 50, 51, 3i3o-’4i7, notes, p. 70-76 ; tom. iii. p. 

221-243, 36^375). Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
escaped him. 

19 Giovanni Villani 1 . xii. c. 89, 104, in Muratori, Renim Italicarum Scriptores, 
tom. xiii, p. 969, 970, 981-983. 

20 In his third volume of Italian Antiquities (p. 249-548), Muratori has inserted the 
Fragmenta Historioe Romanse ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 1354, in the original 
dialect of Rome or Naples in the xivth century, and a Latin version for the benefit 
of strangers. It contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) 
di Rienzi, which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 410, under the name of 
Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as having been punished 
by the tribune for forgery. [This Life has been edited by Zeferino Re, 2nd ed. 1854. ] 

Human nature is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality ; but who- 
soever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the time, and 
paints, without design or art, the manners of Rome and the character of the tribune. 

[Rienzi’s letters have been published by A, Gabrielli, Epistolario di Cola di Rienzo, 

1890. Monographs : Papencordt, Cola di Rienzi und seine Zeit. 1841 (and French 
transl. by Bor6, 1845) *• Rodocanachi, Cola di Rienzo : histoire de Rome de 1342 a, 

1354, 1888.] 

21 The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian government, fs con- 
tained in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments (p, 399-479) which, in the new division, 
forms the iid book of the history in xxxviii. smaller chapters or sections. [The 
more correct form of his name is Rienzo, from Lorenzo, In Latin documents he 
is called Nicolaus Laurentii.J 
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history and eloquence^ the writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, 
Caesar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated above his equals and 
contemporaries the genius of the young plebeian; he perused 
with indefatigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of 
antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge in familiar language ; 
and was often provoked to ’ exclaim, Where are now these 
Eomans? their virtue, their justice, their power? why was I 
not born in those happy times When the republic 

addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the three 
jAD.im orders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended him 
to a place among the thirteen deputies of the commons. The 
orator had the honour of haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial 
mind; hut his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and 
poverty ; and the patriot was reduced to a single garment and 
[Becomes the chai’ity of the hospital. From this misery he was relieved 
by the sense of merit or the smile of favour ; and the employ- 
A.D. 13M3 Qf apostolic notary afforded him a daily 23 stipend of five 

gold florins, a more honourable and extensive connection, and 
the right of contrasting, both in words and actions, his own 
integrity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi 
was prompt and persuasive ; the multitude is always prone to 
envy and censure : he was stimulated by the loss of a brother 
and the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it possible to excuse 
or exaggerate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been instituted, were 
banished from Rome : the jealous citizens, who might have 
endured every personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply 
wounded in the dishonour of their wives and daughters ; they 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the nobles and the 
corruption of the magistrates ; and the abuse of arms or of laws 


23 The reader, may be pleased with a sjjecimen of the original idiom : F 6 da soa 
juyentutine mitricato di latte de eloquentia, bono gramatico, megliore rettuorico, 
aiitorista bravo. Deb como et quanto era veloce leitore ! moito usava Tito Livio, 
Seneca, et Tullio, et Balerip Massimo, moito li dilettava le magnificentie di Julio 
Cesare raccontare. Tutta la die se speculava negP intagli di marmo lequali iaccio 
intorno Roma. Non era altri che esso, che sapesse lejere li antichi pataffii. Tutte 
scritture antiche vulgarizzava ; quesse fiure di marmo justamente interpretava. Oh 
comespesso diceva, “Dove suono quelli buoni Romani? dove ene loro somma 
justitia,? poleramme trovare in tempo che quessi fiuriano ! ” 

33 [Monthly, not daily. See Cola’s petition for the office, which was granted to 
him by the Pope. See Gregorovius, vi. p* 231 , note.] 

34 Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy temper of the 
husbands of Avignon (M^moires, tom. i. p. 330 ). 
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was the only circumstance that distinguished the lions from the 
dogs and serpents of the Capitol, These allegorical emblems 
were variously repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited 
in the streets and churches ; and, while the spectators gazed 
with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator unfolded the 
meaning, applied the satire, inflamed their passions, and 
announced a distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The 
privileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes 
and provinces, was the theme of Ms public and private discourse ; 
and a monument of servitude became in his hands a title and 
incentive of liberty. The decree of the senate, which granted 
the most ample prerogatives to the emperor Vespasian, had been 
inscribed on a copper-plate still extant in the choir of the church 
of St. John Lateran.’^^ A numerous assembly of nobles and 
plebeians was invited to this political lecture, and a convenient 
theatre was erected for their reception. The notary appeared 
in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained the inscription 
by a version and commentary,^® and descanted with eloquence 
and zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and people, from 
whom all legal authority was derived. The supine ignorance of 
the nobles was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations : they might sometimes chastise with words 
and blows the plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered in 
the Colonna palace to amuse the company with his threats and 
predictions ; and the modem Brutus was concealed under the 
mask of folly and the character of a buffoon. While they 

25 The fragments of the Lex Regia may be found in the inscriptions of Gruter, 
torn. i. p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, with some learned notes of 
the editor, tom. ii. [See C. I. L. vi. 930. Cp. above vol. i. p. 66, n. 19. “Cola 
had discovered this bronze tablet in the Lateran, where it had been employed in 
the construction of an altar in the time of Boniface VIII. The inscription had then 
been turned inwards, but it was restored to light either by the fall of the church in 
consequence of the fire or in process of rebuilding. The use to which Cola turned 
this monument of imperial despotism was singular and ingenious. He caused the 
tablet to be built into the wall behind the choir of the Lateran, and round it had the 
Senate painted in the act of conferring the imperial authority on Vespasian.”] 

, 26 I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rienzi. The Lex 
Re^a empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomoerium, a word familiar to every 
antiquary. It was not so to the tribune ; he confounds it with pom^zrium, an 
orchard, translates lo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the less 
excusable ignorance of the Latin translator (p. 406) and the French historian (p. 
33). Even the learning of Muratori has slumbered over the passage. [Gregorovius 
compares Dante’s {Purgatorio, vi. 105) ch6 ilgiardin dell’ Imperio sia deserto.] 

27 Priori {Bruto) taraen similior, juvenis uterque, longe ingenio quam cujus 
simulationera induerat, ut sub hoc obtentu liberator ille P. R. aperiretur tempore 
suo . . . ille regibus, hie tyrannis contemptus (0pp. p. 536). 
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indulged their contempt, the restoration of the good estate^ his 
favourite expression, was entertained among the people as a 
desirable, a possible, and at length as an approaching, event ; 
and, while all had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

He assumes A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church-door 
men! ofSae, of St. George, was the first public evidence of his designs ; a 
nocturnal assembly of an hundred citizens on Mount Aventine, 
the first step to their execution. After an oath of secrecy and 
aid, he represented to the conspirators the importance and facility 
of their enterprise ; that the nobles, without union or resources, 
were strong only in the fear of their imaginary strength ; that 
all power, as well as right, was in the hands of the people ; that 
the revenues of the apostolical chamber might relieve the public 
distress ; and that the pope himself .would approve their victory 
over the common enemies of government and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect his first declaration, he pro- 
claimed through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the 
evening of the following day all persons should assemble with- 
out arms before the church of St. Angelo, to provide for the 
re-establishment of the good estate. The whole night was 
employed in the celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost ; 
and in the morning, Rienzi, bare-headed, but in complete armour, 
issued from the church, encompassed by the hundred conspira- 
tors. The pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had 
been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand ; and three great standards were 
home aloft as the emblems of their design. In the first, the 
banner of liberty, Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm in 
one hand and a globe in the other ; St. Paul, with a drawn 
sword, was delineated in the banner oi justice ; and in the third, 
St. Peter held the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 
couraged by the presence and applause of an innumerable crowd, 
who understood little and hoped much; and the procession 
slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to the 
Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotion, 
which he laboured to suppress : he ascended without opposition, 
and with seeming confidence, the citadel of the republic ; 
harangued the people from the balcony ; and received the most 
flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. The nobles, as if 
destitute of arms and counsels, beheld in silent consternation 
this strange revolution ; and the moment had been prudently 
chosen, when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was absent 
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from the city. On the first rumour he returned to his palace, 
affected to despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messenger of Rienzi that at his leisure he would cast the mad- 
man from the windows of the CapitoL The great bell instantly 
rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the 
danger, that Colonna escaped with precipitation to the suburb 
of St. Laurence; from thence, after a moment’s refreshment, 
he continued the same speedy career, till he reached in safety 
his castle of Palestrina, lamenting his own imprudence, which 
had not trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. A 
general and peremptory order was issued from the Capitol to 
all the nobles, that they should peaceably retire to their estates ; 
they obeyed ; and their departure secured the tranquillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first trans- 
ports of zeal; and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying his tribune 
usurpation by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 
the Roman people would have displayed their attachment and 
authority, by lavishing on his head the names of senator or con- 
sul, of king or emperor : he preferred the ancient and modest 
appellation of tribune ; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred office ; and they were ignorant that it had 
never been invested with any share in the legislative or executive 
powers of the republic. In this character, and with the consent Laws oftb® 
of the Romans, the tribune enacted the most salutary laws estate 

the restoration and maintenance of the good estate. By the first 
he fulfils the wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit 
should be protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The danger 
of frequent perjury might justify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the same penalty which his evidence would have inflicted ; 
the disorders of the times might compel the legislator to punish 
every homicide with death and every injury with equal retaliation. 

But the execution of justice was hopeless till he had previously 
abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It was formerly provided 
that none, except the supreme magistrate, should possess or com- 
mand the gates, bridges, or towers, of the state ; that no private 
garrisons should be introduced into the towns or castles of the 
Roman territory ; that none should bear arms or presume to 
fortify their houses in the city or country ; that the barons should 
be responsible for the safety of the highways and the free passage 

[This was his style : Nicholaus, Severas et Clemens, Libertatis Pads Justitimque 
Tribunus, et sacre Roinane Reipublice Liberator. (Gregorovius, vi. 249).] 
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of provisions ; and that the protection of malefactors and robbers 
should be expiated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. But 
these regulations would have been impotent and nugatory, had 
not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the civil 
power. A sudden alarm from the bell of the Capitol could still 
summon to the standard above twenty thousand volunteers ; the 
support of the tribune and the laws required a more regular and 
permanent force. In each harbour of the coast, a vessel was 
stationed for the assurance of commerce ; a standing militia of 
three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred foot was 
levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen quarters of the city; 
and the spirit of a commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his country. For the 
maintenance of the public defence, for the establishment of gran- 
aries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, 
Eienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the 
apostolic chamber ; the three branches of^ hearth-money, the 
salt-duty, and the customs, were each 5f the "annual produce of 
one hundred thousand florins ; and scandalous were the abuses, 
if in four or five months the amount of the salt-duty could be 
trebled by his judicious economy. After thus restoring the 
forces and finances of the republic, the tribune recalled the 
nobles from their solitary independence ; required their personal 
appearance in the Capitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to 
the new government and of submission to the laws of the good 
estate. Apprehensive for their safety, but still more apprehen- 
sive of the danger of a refusal, the princes and barons returned to 
their houses at Rome, in the garb of simple and peaceful citizens ; 
the Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 
founded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon 
whom they had so often derided, and their disgrace was aggra- 
vated by the indignation which they vainly struggled to disguise. 
The same oath was successively pronounced by the several orders 
of society, the clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, 
the merchants and artisans, and the gradual descent was marked 

^ In one Ms. I read ( 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 409) perfumante quatro in another quatro 
Jlorini : an important variety, since the florin was worth ten Roman solidi (Mura- 
tori, dissert, xxviii.). The former reading would givens a population of 25,000, 
the latter of 250,000 families ; and I much fear that the former is more consistent 
with the decay of Rome and her territory. [The population was probably not more 
than 50,000 in all, at this period. Cp. Gregorovius, vi. 152 note. The hearth tax 
{focaticum) is said to have been 26 denari {iL 256).] 
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by the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose interest was artfully 
united by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvieto, the 
pope's vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter from 
a rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in 
its fail, affected to believe the professions, to applaud the merits, 
aild to confirm the title, of his trusty servant. The speech, per- 
haps the mind, of the tribune was inspired with a lively regard 
for the purity of the faith : he insinuated his claim to a super- 
natural mission from the Holy Ghost ; enforced by an heavy 
forfeiture the annual duty of confession and communion ; and 
strictly guarded the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of his 
faithful people.^^ 

Never, perhaps, has the energy and effect of a single mind rreedom^and^ 
been more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though transient, 
reformation of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers 
was converted to the discipline of a camp or convent : patient to 
hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal was 
always accessible to the poor and stranger; nor could birth or 
dignity or the immunities of the church protect the offender or 
his accomplices. The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries 
in Rome, on which no officer of justice would presume to trespass, 
were abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their 
barricades in the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to the 
double shame of being desirous, and of being unable, to protect 
a criminal A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen near 
Capranica ; and the lord of the Ursini family was condemned to 
restore the damage, and to discharge a fine of four hundred 
florins for his negligence in guarding the highways. Nor were 
the persons of the barons more inviolate than their lands or 
houses ; and, either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the adverse factions. 

Peter Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, 
was arrested in the street for injury or debt ; and justice was 
appeased by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, among ^ 
his various acts of violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked 


Hocsemius, p. 398, apud du Cerceau, Hist, de Rienzi, p. 194. The fifteen 
tribunician laws may be found in the Roman historian {whom for brevity I shall 
name) Fortifiocca, 1, ii. c. 4, 
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vessel at tlie moiith of the Tiber. His name, the purple of 
two cardinals his uncles, a recent marriage, and a mortal disease, 
were disregarded by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen his 
victim. The public officers dragged him from his palace and 
nuptial bed : his trial was short and satisfactory ; the bell of the 
Capitol convened the people ; stript of his mantle, on his knees, 
with his hands bound behind his back, he heard the sentence 
of death ; and, after a brief confession, Ursini was led away to 
the gallows. After such an example, none who were conscious 
of guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight of the wicked, 
the licentious, and the idle soon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (says the historian) the woods began to 
rejoice that they were no longer infested with robbers ; the oxen 
began to plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the roads 
and inns were replenished with travellers ; trade, plenty, and 
good faith were restored in the markets ; and a purse of gold 
might be exposed without danger in the midst of the highway. 
As soon as the life and property of the subject are secure, the 
labours and rewards of industry spontaneously revive : Rome 
was still the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every country by 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a vast, 
and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great federative 
republic, of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful head, 
and the free cities and princes the members and associates. His 
pen was not less eloquent than his tongue ; and his numerous 
epistles were delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On foot, 
with a white wand in their hand, they traversed the forests and 
mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred security 
of ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, 
that the highways along their passage were lined with kneeling 
multitudes, who implored Heaven for the success of their under- 
taking. Could passion have listened to reason, could private 

Fortifiocca, 1 . ii. c. ii. From the account of this shipwreck we learn some 
circumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. i. The ship was built and 
freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were 
of Naples and the Isle of Oenaria, less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa. 

3. The navigation from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the 
Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm, but, instead of finding the current, 
tmfortunately ran on a ^hqal; the vessel was stranded, the mariners escaped. 

4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the revenue of Provence for the 
royal treasury, many bags of pepper and cinn^impn, and bales of French cloth, 
to the value of j2o,Qop fipring ; a rich prize, 
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interest have yielded to the public welfare^ the supreme tribunal 
and confederate union of the Italian republic might have healed 
their intestine discord and closed the Alps against the barbarians 
of the North. But the propitious season had elapsed ; and, if 
Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior cities offered 
their lives and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a 
free constitution. From them, however, and from every part of 
Italy, the tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers ; they were followed by the ambassadors of the princes 
and republics ; and in this foreign conflux, on all the occasions 
of pleasure or business, the low-bom notary could assume the 
familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign.^^ The most glorious 
circumstance of his reigxi was an appeal to his justice from Lewis 
king of Hungary, who complained that his brother, and her hus- 13473 
band, had been perfidiously strangled by Jane queen of Naples 
her guilt or innocence was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome; 
but, after hearing the advocates,®^ the tribune adjourned this 
weighty and invidious cause, which was soon determined by the 
sword of the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more especially at 
Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curiosity, wonder, and 
applause. Petrarch had been the private friend, perhaps the 

22 [It is strange that Gibbon should have made no mention of Dante’s work De 
Monorchia, which, though it expressed the Ghibelline ideal and looked for salva- 
tion to Germany, was nevertheless animated with the same idea which inspired 
Rienzi, in so far as it recognised that the rule of the world belonged to Rome. 

The De Monarchia is an important indication of the mediaeval ideals which moved 
Italians in the fourteenth century, and the reaction against the Popes. Mr. Bryce 
gives an account of its argument in his Holy Roman Empire, p. 265 sqq. (ed. 7). 

As the work appeared after the Italian expedition of Henry VII. — the last episode 
in the history of the Empire in Italy — Mr. Bryce describes the book as an epitaph 
instead of a prophecy See also the observations of Gregorovius, vi. p. 19-24. 

It is pathetic to see how men like Petrarch looked for the regeneration of Italy to 
the degenerate rabble of Rome.] 

33 It was thus that Oliver Cromweirs old acquaintance, who remembered his 
vulgar and ungracious entrance into the House of Commons, were astonished at 
the ease and majesty of the Protector on his throne (see Harris's Life of Cromwell, 
p. 27-34, from Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, &c.). The consciousness 
of merit and power will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

See the causes, circumstances, and effects ot the death of Andrew, in Giannone 
(tom. iii. 1 . xxiii. p, 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch ^^^moires, tom. ii. p. 143- -148, 

245-250, 375*379, notes, p. 21-37), The Abb6 de Sade wishes to extenuate her 
guilt. 

35 The advocate who pleaded against Jean could add nothing to the logical force 
and brevity of his master's epistle. Johanna ! inordinata vita prsecedens, retentio 
potestatis in regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et excusatio subsequens, 
necis viri tui te probant fuisse participem et consortem. Jane of Naples and Mary 
of Scotland have a singular conformity. 
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Hie vices and 
follies 


secret counsellor, of Rienzi: his writings breathe the most ardent 
spirit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect for the pope, all 
gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the superior duties of a 
Roman citizen. The poet-laureat of the Capitol maintains the 
act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some apprehension and 
advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising great- 
ness of the republic.^® 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, the Roman 
hero was fast declining from the meridian of fame and power ; 
and the people, who had gazed with astonishment on the 
ascending meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its course 
and the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. More eloquent than 
judicious, more enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi 
were not balanced by cool and commanding reason ; he magnified 
in a tenfold proportion the objects of hope and fear; and pru- 
dence, wdiich could not have erected, did not presume to fortify, 
his throne. In the blaze of prosperity, his virtues were insensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent vices : justice with cruelty, liberality 
with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile and ostenta- 
tious vanity. He might have learned that the ancient tribunes, 
so strong and sacred in the public opinion, were not distinguished 
in style, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary plebeian ; ^7 and 
that, as often as they visited the city on foot, a single viator ^ or 
beadle, attended the exercise of their office. The Gracchi wpuld 
have frowned or smiled, could they have read the sonorous titles 
and epithets of their successor, Nicholas, severe and merciful; 

DELIVERER OF ROME ; DEFENDER OF ITALY ; ^8 FRIEND OF MANKIND, 
AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE ; TRIBUNE AUGUST ” .* his 

theatrical pageants had prepared the revolution; but Rienzi 
abused, in luxury and pride, the political maxim of speaking to 
the eyes as well as the understanding of the multitude. From 

See the Epistola Hortatoria de CapessendA Republic^* from Petrarch to 
Nicholas Rienzi ( 0 pp. p. 535-540), and the fifth eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual 
and obscure allegory. 

87 In his Roman questions, Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. i. p, 505, 506, edit. Grsec. 
Hen. Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, the simple greatness of 
the tribunes, who were not properly magistrates, but a check on magistracy. It 
was their duty and interest o/Aotovo-^at crx»7>aTt, kcCi <rrokf}Kai SiaCrrt rots eTTLTvyxdvovo-L 
rSiv TToktTMv . . . KaraTTareicreaL SeC (a saying of C. Curio) koX fjtJf} aefjivov etwt rfi Brjfidpxov 

. . . ocria Se fmWov iKTa-irecvovrcu roi orw/utari, rocrovrta fiaWov av^erat rr} hvvkpei^ 

&c, Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading'a Greek 
philosopher ; but they might have imbibed the same modest doctrines from their 
favourite Latins» Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

could not express in English the forcible though barbarous title of Zelator 
Italise, which Rienzi assumed. 
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nature he had received the gift of an handsome person/^ till it 
was swelled and disfigured by intemperance ; and his propensity 
to laughter was corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of 
gravity and sternness. He was clothed, at least on public occa- 
sions, in a parti-coloured robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur 
and embroidered with gold ; the rod of justice which he carried 
in his hand was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe 
and cross of gold, and enclosing a small fragment of the true 
and holy wood. In his civil and religious processions through 
the city, he rode on a white steed, the symbol of royalty ; the 
great banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove 
with an olive-branch, was displayed over his head ; a shower of 
gold and silver was scattei'ed among the populace ; fifty guards 
with halberds encompassed his person ; a troop of horse pre- 
ceded his march ; and their tymbals and trumpets were of massy 
silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry betrayed the mean- 
ness of his birth and degraded the importance of his office ; and 
the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the nobles whom 
he adopted than to the plebeians whom he deserted. All that 
yet remained of treasure or luxury or art was exhausted on that 
solemn day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capitol to the 
Lateral! ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with decora- 
tions and games; the ecclesiastical, civil, and military orders 
marched under their various banners i the Roman ladies attended 
his wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud, or 
secretly deride, the novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when 
they had reached the church and palace of Constantine, he 
thanked and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an invita- 
tion to the festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of a 

Era bell’ homo (1. ii. c. i, p. 399). It is remarkable, that the riso sarcastico 
of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman Ms. from which Mnratori has 
given the text. In his second reign, when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi 
travea una ventresca tonna trionfale, a .raodo de uno Abbate Asiano, or Asinino 
(1. iii. c. 18, p. 523). 

40 Strange as it may seem, this festival was not without a precedent. In the year 
1327, two barons, a Colonna and an ,Ursini, the usual balance, were created knights 
by the Roman people ; their bath was of rose-water, their beds were decked with 
royal magnificence, and they were served at St., Maria of Araceli in the Capitol by 
tliiQ Weiiiy-mght dmni h-uominu Th^y afterwards received from Robert, king of 
Naples, the sword of chivalry (Hist. Rom. L i.. c. -p. 259), [On 26th July of this 
year, 1347, Rienzi issued an edict, declaring the majesty and supremacy of the 
Roman people, and abolishing all the privileges, ' assumed by the Popes. This 
edict was submitted to a council of jurists, and was issued in the name of the Italian 
nation. See Gregorovius, vi. p. 267.] 
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venerable knight he received the order of the Holy Ghost ; the 
purification of the bath was a previous ceremony ; but in no step 
of his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 
a profane use of the porphyry vase in which Constantine (a foolish 
legend) had been healed of his leprosy by Pope Sylvester.^^ 
With equal presumption the tribune watched or reposed within 
the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; and the failure of 
his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approaching 
downfall. At the hour of worship he shewed himself to the 
returning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of purple, 
his sword, and gilt spurs ; but the holy rites were soon inter- 
rupted by his levity and insolence. Rising from his throne, and 
advancing towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud 
voice, *'We summon to our tribunal Pope Clement, and com- 
mand him to reside in his diocese of Rome ; we also summon the 
sacred college of Cardinals. again summon the two pre- 
tenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style 
themselves emperors • we likewise summon all the electors of 
Germany, to inform us on what pretence they have usurped the 
unalienable right of the Roman people, the ancient and lawful 
sovereigns of the empire."' Unsheathing his maiden sword, 
he thrice brandished it to the three parts of the world, and thrice 
repeated the extravagant declaration, And this too is mine 1 
The pope’s vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly ; but his feeble protest was silenced by martial 
music ; and, instead of withdrawing from the assembly, he con- 
sented to dine with his brother tribune, at a table which had 
hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, such 

All parties believed in the leprosy and bath of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. 
'Famil. vi. 2), and Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to the court of 
Avignon that a vase which had been used by a pagan could not be profaned by a 
pious Christian. Yet this crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hoc- 
semius, apud du Cerceau, p. 189, 190). 

42 This summons of Pope Clement VI., which rests on the authority of the 

Roman historian and a Vatican Ms. , is disputed by the biographer of Petrarch (tom. 
ii. not- p. 70-76), with arguments rather of decency than of weight. The court of 
Avignon might not choose to agitate this delicate question, 

45 ^ The summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom and folly, 
is extant in Hocsemius (Cerceau, p. 163-166). [Gregorovius (vi. p, 276) well observes: 
‘*The Romans, accustomed to all the spectacles of history, blunted to the distinc- 
tions between the sublime and the ridiculous . , , neither laughed at this edict nor 
at the figure of the crazy tribune, , . . They loudly shouted their approval. The 
absurd proclamation appeared as the ultimate consequence of the claims of the city 
to the Imperial majesty, with which she had formally confronted Conrad the first 
of the Hohenstaufens, . » * The errors and theories of Dante and Petrarch in their 
theological age explain or excuse the insane dreams of the Tribune.”] 
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as the Caesars had given, was prepared for the Romans. The 
apartments, porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were spread 
with innumerable tables for either sex and every condition ; 
a stream of wine flow'ed from the nostrils of Constantine's 
brazen horse ; no complaint, except of the scarcity of water, 
could be heard ; and the licentiousness of the multitude was 
curbed by discipline and fear.^^ A subsequent day was appointed and coro- 
for the coronation of Rienzi ; seven crowns of different leaves 
or metals were successively placed on his head by the most 
eminent of the Roman clergy ; they represented the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and he still professed to imitate the 
example of the ancient tribunes. These extraoi'dinary spec- 
tacles might deceive or flatter the people ; and their own vanity 
was gratified in the vanity of their leader. But in his private 
life he soon deviated from the strict rule of frugality and absti- 
nence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by the splendour of 
the nobles, were provoked by the luxmy of their equal. His 
wife, his son, his uncle (a barber in name and profession), 
exposed the contrast of vulgar manners and princely expense ; 
and, without acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into 
the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleasure, rear and 
the humiliation of the barons of Rome. '^Bare-headed, their noWeaS^ ® 
hands crossed on their breast, they stood with downcast looks 
in the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, good God, 
how they trembled As long as the yoke of Rienzi was 

that of justice and their country, their conscience forced them 
to esteem the man whom pride and interest provoked them to 
hate : his extravagant conduct soon fortified their hatred by con- 
tempt; and they conceived the hope of subverting a power which 


^^[On the next day, 2nd August, a festival of the Unity of Italy was held. Cola 
assigned the banner of Italy to the Florentines, the banner of Constantine to Perugia, 
the banner of freedom to Siena.] 

^ It is singular that the Roman historian should have overlooked this sevenfold 
coronation, which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, and the testimony of 
Hocsemius, and even of Rienzi (Cerceau, p. 167-170, 229). 

46 [Not exactly seven crowns, but six crowns (of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, 
silver) and a globe, emblem of the world* Rienzi believed that the ancient tribunes 
were crowned with these six crowns,. and thus he characteristically combined classical 
antiquity with Christianity. He was .at once (Gregorpvius vi, p. 284) “ Tribunus 
Augustus and Candidate of the Holy Ghost ”.] 

4 '^ Puoi se faceva stare denante a se, mentre sedeva, li baroni tutti in piedi ritti 
CO le vraccia piecate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh conio stavano paurosi! (Hist. 
Rom, 1 , ii, c, 20, p. 439). Pie saw them, and we see them. 
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was no longer so deeply rooted in the public confidence. The 
old animosity of the Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a 
moment by their common disgrace : they associated their wishes^ 
and perhaps their designs ; an assassin was seized and tortured ; 
he accused the nobles ; and, as soon as Rienzi deserved the fate^, 
he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a tyrant. On the 
same day, under various pretences, he invited to the Capitol his 
principal enemies, among whom were five members of the Ursini, 
.B. and three of the Colonna, name. But, instead of a council or 
a banquet, they found themselves prisoners under the sword of 
despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of iimocence or guilt 
might inspire them with equal apprehensions of danger. At the 
sound of the great bell the people assembled : they were 
arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s life ; and, though 
some might sympathize in their distress, not a hand nor a voice 
was raised to rescue the first of the nobility from their impend- 
ing doom. Their apparent boldness was prompted by despair ; 
they passed in separate chambers a sleepless and painful night ; 
and the venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against the 
door of his prison, repeatedly urged his guards to deliver him by 
a speedy death from such ignominious servitude, in the morn- 
ing they understood their sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol had 
been decorated for the bloody scene with red and white hangings ; 
the countenance of the tribune was dark and severe ; the swords 
of the executioners were unsheathed ; and the barons were in- 
terrupted in their dying speeches by the sound of trumpets. 
But in this decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious or appre- 
hensive than his captives ; he dreaded the splendour of their 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, 
the reproaches of the world ; and, after rashly offering a mortal 
injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could forgive, he might 
himself be forgiven. His elaborate oration was that of a Chris- 
tian and a suppliant ; and, as the humble minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble criminals, for 
whose repentance and, future service he pledged his faith and 
authority. ^^If you are spared,” said the tribune, ^'by the 
mercy of the Romans, will you not promise to support the good 
estate with your lives and fortunes ? ” Astonished by this mar- 
velioils clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and, while they 
devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper a secret, 
and more sincere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the name 
of the people, pronounced their absolution. They received the 
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communion with the tribune, assisted at tlie banquet, -followed 
the procession ; and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of 
reconciliation, were dismissed in safety to their respective homes, 
with the new honours and titles of generals, consuls, and patri- 
cians.^^ 

During some weeks they were checked by the memory of their They oppose 

_ *^'1 1 "11 11 ^ ioi arinH 

danger rather than of their deliverance, till the more powerful 
of the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna from the city, erected 
at Marino the standard of rebellion. The fortifications of the 
castle were instantly restored ; the vassals attended their lord ; 
the outlaws armed against the magistrate ; the flocks and herds, 
the harvests and vineyards, from Marino to the ga-tes of Rome, 
were swept away or destroyed ; and the people arraigned Rienzi 
as the author of the calamities which his government had taught 
them to forget. In the camp Rienzi appeared to less advantage 
than in the rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the rebel 
barons till their numbers were strong and their castles impreg- 
nable. From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed the art, or 
even the courage, of a general. An army of twenty thousand 
Romans returned, without honour or effect, from the attack of 
Marino ; and his vengeance was amused by painting his enemies, 
their heads downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least they 
should have been bears) as the representatives of the Ursini. 

The belief of his incapacity encouraged their operations : they 
were invited by their secret adherents ; and the barons at- 
tempted, with four thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse, 
to enter Rome by force or surprise. The city was prepared for 
their reception ; the alarm bell rung all night ; the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and after some hesitation 
they sounded a retreat. The two first divisions had passed along Defeat and 
the walls, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the head-coSmjA.Nov. 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear ; and, after a successful ^ 
skirmish, they were overthrown and massacred without quarter 
by the crowds of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the 
younger, the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the restora- 
tion of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death by his son 
John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, who might regret 
th6 ease and honours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 
birth, and by two bastards of the Colonna race ; and the number 

48The^ original letter, in which Rienzi justifies his treatment of the Colonna 
(Hocsemius, apud Du Cerceau, p. 222 - 229 ), displays, in genuine colours, the 
mixture of the knave and the madman. 
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of seven, the seven erowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the deplorable parent, of 
the veteran chief, who had survived the hope and fortune of his 
house. The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope Boni- 
face had been used by the tribune to animate his troops ; he 
displayed, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but he 
forgot the maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred the 
triumphs of civil war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol; 
deposited his crown and sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with 
some truth that he had cut olF an ear which neither pope nor 
emperor had been able to amputate.^^ His base and implacable 
revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the bodies of the 
Colonna, which he threatened to expose with those of the vilest 
malefactors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins of their 
name and family.^^ The people sympathized in their grief, re- 
pented of their own fury, and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, 
who visited the spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. 
It was on that fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour 
of knighthood ; and the ceremony was accomplished by a slight 
blow from each of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridicu- 
lous and inhuman ablution from a pool of water, which was yet 
polluted with patrician blood, 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay of a 
single month, which elapsed between the triumph and the exile of 


49 Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the tribune, 
Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman people, the glory 
of the day, which Villani likewise (1. xii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and the cowardice of Rienzi are 
painted in the simple and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous 
citizen (1 ii. c. 34-37). 

^0 In describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the family of Stephen 
the Elder, who is often confoimdedby the P. du Cerceau with his son. That family 
was extinguished, but the house has been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of 
which I have not a very accurate knowledge. Circumspice (says Petrarch) familiae 
tuasstatum, Columniensium domes: solito pauciores habeat columnas. Quid ad 
rem ? modo fundamentum stabile solidumque permaneat. 

51 The convent of St. Silvester was founded, endowed, and protected by the 
Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who embraced a monastic life, 
and who, in the year 1318, were twelve in number. The others were allowed to 
marry with their kinsmen in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was justified 
by the small number and close alliances of the noble families of Rome (Mdmoires 
sur Petrarque, tom. i. p. no, tom. ii. p. 401). 

52 Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 1 . vii. epist. 13, 
p. 682, 683). The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe principum familia 
carior ; carior tamen respublica, carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends gr 4 ce§ aux Dieux de n'eVe pas Rpmain, 
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Rienzi, In the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet remained 
of his civil virtues, without acquiring the fame of military prowess. 

A free and vigorous opposition was formed in the city; and, 
when the tribune proposed in the public council to impose a 
new tax and to regulate the government of Perugia, thirty-nine [Tax on salt] 
members voted against his measures ; repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and corruption ; and urged him to prove, 
by their forcible exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his 
cause, it was already disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. 

The pope and the sacred college had never been dazzled by 
his specious professions; they were justly offended by the 
insolence of his conduct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, 
and, after some fruitless treaty and two personal interviews, he 
fulminated a bull of excommunication, in which the tribune is[»«c.s3 
degraded jBrom his office and branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and heresy. The surviving barons of Rome were 
now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their interest and revenge 
engaged them in the service of the church ; but, as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they abandoned to a private 
adventurer the peril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, 
count of Minorbino,^^ in the kingdom of Naples, had been con- 
demned for his crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment ; 
and Petrarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to 
the ruin of his friend. At the head of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced himself into Rome ; 
barricaded the quarter of the Colonna ; and found the enterprise 
as easy as it had seemed impossible. From the first alarm, the 
bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, instead of repairing 
to the well-known sound, the people was silent and inactive ; 
and the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with 
sighs and tears, abdicated the government and palace of the 
republic. 

Without drawing his sword. Count Pepin restored the aristo- seTOiuUoMof 
cracy and the church; three senators were chosen, and the 1347-1^* ‘ 

*^3 This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by PoUistore, a contem- 
porary writer, who has preserved some curious and original facts (Rer. Italicarum, 
tom. XXV. c. 31, p. 798-804). 

The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. against Rienzi are translated by the P. 
du Cerceau (p. 196, 232). from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Rodericus Raynaldiis 
(a.d. 1347, No. 15, 17, 21, &c.), who found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

® 5 Matteo Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this count of 
Minorbino, a man da natura inconstante e senza sede, whose grandfather, a crafty 
notary, was enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera ( 1 . vil 
c; 102, 103). See his imprisonment, and the efforts of Petrarch, tom. ii. p. 149-151. 
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tttcT'savek assuming tiie first rank, accepted his two colleagues 

anlBAoido from the rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of the 
tribune were abolished, his head was proscribed ; yet such was 
the terror of his name that the barons hesitated three days 
before they would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi was 
gRtaUoavealeft above a month in the castle of St. Angelo, from whence he 
Sirlh’AD peaceably withdrew, after labouring, without effect, to revive 
1338] ‘ “ ' the affection and courage of the Romans. The vision of freedom 
and empire had vanished; their fallen spirit would have ac- 
quiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by tranquillity and 
order ; and it was scarcely observed that the new senators de- 
rived their authority from the Apostolic See ; that four cardinals 
were appointed to reform, with dictatorial power, the state of 
the republic.^® Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds 
[AD. 1350-33 of the barons, wiio detested each other and despised the com- 
mons ; their hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again 
rose and were again demolished ; and the peaceful citizens, a 
flock of sheep, were devoured, says the Florentine historian, by 
these rapacious wolves. But, when their pride and avarice had 
exhausted the patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the republic ; the bell of the 
Capitol was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled in the 
presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the two senators, 
|orsW stoned Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, and Ursini was 
1&33 ’ * ■ stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of tribune 
was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
tceTroni,A.D. celli. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to the times ; and, 
after a faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation and 
a decent fortune to the comforts of rural life. Devoid of 
[BaronceUi, eloQUcnce or genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a resolute 
bime,” A.r. Spirit : he spoke the language or a patriot, and trod m the 
footsteps of tyrants ; his suspicion was a sentence of death, and 
his own death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidst the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten ; and the 
Romans sighed for the peace and prosperity of the good estate.^’^ 

56 [One of these cardinals asked Petrarch nis opinion on the question. Petrarch’ s 
advice was : “ Snatch all this pestilential tyranny from the hands of the nobles ; not 
only give the Plehs Romana a share of the public dignities, but deprive the unworthy 
Senators of the office which they have so badly administered” (Gregorovius, vi. 
P* 33 o)-] 

^jThe troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, are related 
by Matteo Villani ( 1 . ii- c. 47 ; 1 . iii. c. 33, 57, 78) and Thomas Fortifiocca ( 1 . iii. c. 
1-4). I have slightly passed over these secondary characters, who imitated the 
original tribune. 
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After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was again Adveatures of 
restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim^ ® ^ 
he escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friend- 
ship of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambition 
of every bold adventurer, mingled at Borne with the pilgrims of 
the jubilee, lay concealed among the hermits of the Apennine,^® 
and wandered through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. 

His person was invisible, his name was yet formidable ; and the 
anxiety of the court of Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, 
his personal merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth gave 
audience to a stranger, who frankly revealed himself as the^Atp^^e, 
tribune of the republic and astonished an assembly of ambas- 
sadors and princes by the eloquence of a patriot and the visions 
of a prophet, the downfall oi tyranny and the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost. Whatever had been his hopes, Bienzi found n?ri80ji6r at 
himself a captive ; but he supported a character of independ- 
ence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible 
summons of the supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which 
had been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the 
sufferings and the presence, of his friend ; and he boldly com- 
plains of the times in which the saviour of Borne was delivered 
by her emperor into the hands of her bishop. Bienzi was trans- a prisoner at 
ported slowly, but in safe custody, from Prague to Avignon 
his entrance into the city was that of a malefactor ; in his prison 
he was chained by the leg ; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some questions which 
it was more prudent to leave under the veil of mystery : the 
temporal supremacy of the popes ; the duty of residence ; the 
civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the clergy and people of 

[The Fraticelli of Monte Majella in the Abruzzi. Rienzi stayed there above 
two years, doing penance for his sins.] 

These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, 
are surely magnified by the zeal of Pollistore, a Dominican inquisitor (Rer. Ital. 
tom. XXV. c. 36, p. 819). liad the tribune taught that Christ was succeeded by 
the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope would be abolished, he might have 
been convicted of heresy and treason without offending the Roman people. [The 
letters of Rienzi at this time (given in Papencordt’s work cited above, p. 259, note 
20) are very important. They portray the state of Rome ; indict the Pope ; and 
are thoroughly Ghibeiline in spirit, expressing the need of keeping the secular and 
ecclesiastical powers apart. Gregorovius says (vi. 346) : . The tribune in chains 
at Prague was more dangerous to the Papacy than he had been when at the height 
of his power in the Capitol. He now expressed, like the Monarchists, the necessity 
for mankind of a reformation ; and this constitutes the serious importance of this 
extraordinary Roman, and secures him a place in history.”] 
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Rome. The reigning pontiif well deserved the appellation of 
Clement ; the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit of the 
captive excited his pity and esteem ; and Petrarch believes that 
he respected in the hero the name and sacred character of a 
poet.*^*^ Rienzi was indulged with an easy confinement and the 
use of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible 
he sought the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened a 
new prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the court 
of Avignon was persuaded that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metropolis. After a 
solemn profession of fidelity, the Roman tribune was sent into 
Italy with the title of senator; but the death of Baroncelli 
appeared to supersede the use of his mission ; and the legate. 
Cardinal Albemoz,^^ a consummate statesman, allowed him, with 
reluctance, and without aid, to undertake the perilous experiment. 
His first reception was equal to his wishes : the day of his en- 
trance was a public festival, and his eloquence and authority 
revived the laws of the good estate. But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and those of the people : 
in the Capitol, he might often regret the prison of Avignon ; and, 
after a second administration of four months, Rienzi was mas- 
sacred in a tumult which had been fomented by the Roman 
barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemians, he is 
said to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty ; 
adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, without fortifying his reason 
or virtue ; and that youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence 
of distrust and despair. The tribune had reigned with absolute 
dominion, by the choice and in the hearts of the Romans ; the 
senator was the servile minister of a foreign court ; and, while 
he was suspected by the people, he was abandoned by the prince. 
The legate Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly 
refused all supplies of men and money ; a faithful subject could’ 

®^The astonishment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not of the truth 
of this incredible fact, at least of his own veracity. The Abbd de Sade (Mdmoires, 
tom. iii. p. 242) quotes the vith epistle of the xiiith book of Petrarch, but it is of the 
royal Ms. which he consulted, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). 

? 6i i®:gidius or Giles Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of Toledo, and 
cardinal legate in Italy (a. b. 1353-1367), restored, by his arms and counsels, the 
temporal dominion of the popes. His life has been separately written by Sepulveda ; 
But Bryden could not reasonably suppose that his name, or that of Wolsey, had 
reached the ears of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 
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no longer presume to touch the revenues of the apostolical cham- 
ber ; and the first idea of a tax was the signal of clamour and 
sedition. Even his justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach 
of selfish cruelty ; the most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacri- 
ficed to his jealousy ; and in the execution of a public robber, 
from whose purse he had been assisted, the magistrate too much 
forgot, or too much remembered, the obligations of the debtor.®^ 

A civil war exhausted his treasures, and the patience of the city ; 
the Colonna maintained their hostile station at Palestrina ; and 
his mercenaries soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear 
were envious of all subordinate merit. In the death as in the 
life of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were strangely mingled. 

When the Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, when he 
was basely deserted by his civil and military servant, the intrepid 
senator, waving the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to the various passions of the 
Romans, and laboured to persuade them that in the same cause 
himself and the republic must either stand or fall. His oration 
was interrupted by a volley of imprecations and stones ; and, 
after an arrow had transpierced his hand, he sunk into abject 
despair, and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from whence 
he was let down by a sheet before the windows of the prison. 

Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged till the evening : the 
doors of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire ; and, 
while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian habit, he 
was discovered and dragged to the platform of the palace, the 
fatal scene of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, 
without voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude, half 
naked and half dead ; their rage -was hushed into curiosity and 
wonder ; the last feelings of reverence and compassion yet 
struggled in his favour; and they might have prevailed, if a 
bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his breast. He fell 
senseless with the first stroke ; the impotent revenge of his 
enemies inflicted a thousand wounds ; and the senator’s body was 
abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. Posterity hw death, 
will compare the virtues and the failings of this extraordinary a 

man ; but in a long period of anarchy and servitude the name 


62 From Matteo Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cerceau (p. 344-394) has 
extracted the life and death of the Chevalier Montreal, the life of a robber, and the 
death of an hero. At the head of a free company, the first that desolated Italy, 
he became rich and formidable ; he bad tuoiiey in all the banks, 60^000 ducats in 
Padna alone. 
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of llienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of his country 
and the last of the Roman patriots.^^ 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the restora- 
tion of a free republic ; but, after the exile and death of his 
plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune to the king 
of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained with the blood of 
Rienzi, when Charles the Fourth descended from the Alps to 
obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. In his passage through 
Milan he received the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
laureat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, without 
a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman monarchy- A false 
application of the names and maxims of antiquity was the source 
of the hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he could not 
overlook the difference of times and characters : the immeasurable 
distance between the first Cgesars and a Bohemian prince, who by 
the favour of the clergy had been elected the titular head of the 
German aristocracy. Instead of restoring to Rome her glory and 
her provinces, he had bound himsjiif, by a secret treaty with the 
pope, to evacuate the city on the day of his coronation ; and his 
shameful retreat was pursued by the reproaches of the patriot 
bard.®‘^ 

He solicits the After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more humble 
aS wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock ; to recall the 
deace^atiome Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In the fer- 
vour of youth, with the authority of age, Petrarch addressed his 
exhortations to five successive popes, and his eloquence was 
always inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the freedom 
of language. The son of a citizen of Florence invariably pre- 
ferred the country of his birth to that of his education ; and 
Italy, in his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world. 
Amidst her domestic factions, she was doubtless superior to 
France both in art and science, in wealth and politeness ; but 
the difference could scarcely support the epithet of barbarous. 

The exile, second government, and death of Rienzi are minutely related by the 
anonymous Roman who appears neither his friend nor his enemy ( 1 . iii. c. 12-25}. 
Petrarch, who loved the trUitne, was indifferent to the fate of the senator, 

^*The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch are agreeably described in his 
own words by the French biographer (M^moires, tom. iii. p. 575-413) ; but the deep 
though secret wound was the coronation of Zanubi, the poet-laureat, by Charles IV. 

^^See, in his accurate and amusing biographer, the application of Petrarch and 
Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 {Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 261-265), to Clement 
VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. p. 45-47), and to Urban V, in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677-691} ; his 
praise (p. 711-71S) and excuse (p. 771) of the last of these pontiffs. His angry contro- 
versy On the respective merits 01 France and Italy may be found (Opp. p. 1068-1085), 
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which he promiscuously bestows on the countries beyond the 
Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, the sink of vice and cor- 
ruption, was the object of his hatred and contempt; but he 
forgets that her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soil, and that in every residence they would adhere to the power 
and luxury of the papal court. He confesses that the successor 
of St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church ; yet it was not 
on the banks of the Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the apostle 
had fixed his everlasting throne ; and, while every city in the 
Christian world was blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone 
was desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of the Holy See, 
the sacred buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their altars 
and their saints, were left in a state of poverty and decay ; and 
Rome was often painted under the image of a disconsolate 
matron, as if the wandering husband could be reclaimed by the 
homely portrait of the age and infirmities of his weeping spouse.^® 

But the cloud which hung over the seven hills would be dispelled 
by the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal fame, the 
prosperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy would be the recom- 
pense of the pope who should dare to embrace this generous 
i*esolution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, 

John the Twenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement 
the Sixth, were importuned or amused by the boldness of the 
orator ; but the memorable change which had been attempted 
by Urban the Fifth was finally accomplished by Gregory the 
Eleventh. The execution of their design was opposed by weighty 
and almost insuperable obstacles. A king of France, who has 
deserved the epithet of Wise, was unwilling to release them 
from a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most part his 
subjects, were attached to the language, manners, and climate 
of Avignon ; to their stately palaces ; above all, to the wines of 
Burgundy.^^ In their eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; 
they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the April it 
F ifth resided three years in the Vatican with safety and honour ; 


Squaiida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque cultu 
Csesaries ; multisque malis lassata senectus 
Eripuit solitam effigiera : vetus accipe nomen ; 

Romavocor. (Carm. , ii. p. 77). 

He spins this allegory beyond all measure or patience. The epistles to Urban V. 
in prose are more simple and persuasive (Senilium, 1 , vii. p. 811-827 5 1. ix. epist. i, 
p. 844-854), 

Benmnse, ^* Be2XLnQ*\li 
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his sanctity was protected by a guard of two thousand horse ; 
and the king of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors 
of the East and West devoutly saluted their common father in 
the chair of St. Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the Italians 
was soon turned into grief and indignation. Some reasons of 
public or private moment, his own impatience or the prayers of 
the cardinals, recalled Ui*ban to France ; and the approaching 
election was saved from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans, 
The powers of Heaven were interested in their cause : Bridget 
of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapproved the return, and 
foretold the death, of Urban the Fifth ; the migration of Gregory 
A.Dfiftr,jran. the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, the 
spouse of Christ and ambassadress of the Florentines ; and the 
popes themselves, the great masters of human credulity, appear 
to have listened to these visionary females.^® Yet those celestial 
admonitions were supported by some arguments of temporal 
policy. The residence of Avignon had been invaded by hostile 
violence : at the head of thirty thousand robbers, an hero had 
extorted ransom and absolution from the vicar of Christ and 
the sacred college; and the maxim of the French warriors, to 
spare the people and plunder the church, was a new heresy of 
the most dangerous import. While the pope was driven from 
Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Rome. The senate and 

88 1 have not leisure to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, 
the last of which might furnish some amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of 
Gregory XL is attested by the last solemn words of the dying pope, who ad- 
monished the assistants, ut caverent ab hominibus, sive viris, sive mulieribus, sub 
specie religionis loquentibus visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seductus, &c. 
{Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, tom. i. p. 1223). [St. Bridget was the 
wife of a great Swedish noble, Ulf Gudmarson, Her Life by Bartholdus de Roma 
is published in the Acta Sanctorum, 8th October, iv. p. 495 sqq. Her Revelations 
have been frequently edited, most recently (Revel. Selectee) by A. Heuser, 1851. 
There is also an English translation : “ Certayne revelacyons of St. Brigitte,’' by 
Th. Godfrey^ (London, no date). The most important monograph is by a Swede, 
F. Hammerich, and has been done into German by A. Michelsen : St. Birgitta die 
nordische Prophetin und Ordensstifterin, 1872. There is also a Danish monograph 
by A. Brinkmann (1893) ; and a French by the Comtesse de Flavigny; Sainte 
Brigitte de Suede, 1892.-— There is an immense literature on Catherine of Siena. 
Ghavin de Malan's Histoire de Sainte Catherine de Sienne, 2 vols., 1846, and 
Augusta T. Drane’s History of St. Catherine of Siena with her companions (with 
a translation of her treatise on Consummate Perfection), 2 vols., 1887, maybe 
mentioned. The letters of the saint have been edited by N. Toramaseo in 4 vols., 
i860.] 

89 This predatory expedition is related by Froissart (Chronique, tom. i. p. 230), 
and in the life of du Guesclin (Collection Gi^n^rale des Mdmoires Historiques, tom. 
iv. c. 16, p. 107-113). As early as the year 1361, the court of Avignon had been 
molested by similar freebooters, who afterwards passed the Alps (M^moires sur 
P6trarque, tom. iii, p. 563-569). 
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people acknowledged him as their lawful sovereign, and laid at 
Iiis feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses ; 
of the quarter at least beyond the Tiber But this loyal offer 
was accompanied by a declaration that they could no longer 
suffer the scandal and calamity of his absence; and that his 
obstinacy would finally provoke them to revive and assert the 
primitive right of election. The abbot of Mount Cassin had been 
consulted whether he would accept the triple crown from the 
clergy and people: am a citizen of Rome," replied that 

venerable ecclesiastic, '^and my first law is the voice of my 
country 

If superstition will interpret an untimely death,"^ if the merit Hisaeath. 
of councils be judged from the event, the heavens may seem to 

Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the original treaty 
which was signed the 21st of December 1376 between Gregory XI. and the 
Romans (Hist. Ecclds. tom. xx. p, 275). 

’^^The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 702) on the 
Episcopal mitre of the popes is ascribed to the gift of Constantine [to Pope Sylves- 
ter] or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VIII. as the emblem, not only 
of a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The three states of the church are 
represented by the triple crown which was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict 
XI L (M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. i. p. 258, 259). [The regnum or pointed 
tiara * ^ originally consisted of white peacock’s feathers^ and was later ornamented 
with precious stones, encircled by a gold rim, and afterwards by three diadems ; 
the whole was surmounted by a carbuncle Gregorovius, v. p. 8 (where there is a 
description of the papal coronation). The three diadems are said to have been 
added by Nicholas 1., Boniface VIII., and Urban V. Monograph : Zopffel, Die 
Papstwahlen und die mit ihnen im nachsten Zusammenhang stehenden Ceremonien 
vom II bis 14 Jahrhundert, 1871.] 

Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 1194, 1195) produces the original 
evidence, which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and the resignation 
of the abbot of mount Cassin, qui ultro se offerens respondit se civem Romanum 
esse, et illud velle quod ipsi vellent, 

S'SThe return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the 
people, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XI. in Baluze 
(Vit, Paparum Avenionensium, tom, i. p. 363-486) and Muratori (Script. Rer. 
Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i. p. 610-712). In the disputes of the schism, every cir- 
cumstance was severely though partially scrutinised, more especially in the great 
inquest which decided the obedience of Castile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, 
so often and so largely appeals, from a Ms. volume in the Harley library (p. 1281, 

&c.). [See the works of Theodor icus de Niem ; De scismate (ed. Erler, 1890) ; 

Vitse Pontificum Romanorum a Nicolao IV. usque ad Urbanum V. with an anony- 
mous continuation to a.d. 1418 (in Eccard, Corpus hist, medii sevi (i. p. 1461 
sgq.)\ Nemus Unionis (collection of documents for Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XIII.) ed. Schard (with the De scismate) 1566. Monograph: G. Erler, Dietrich 
von Nieheim; sein Leben und seine Schriften, 1887.] 

74 Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those who believe 
in the immortality of the soul ? They betray the instability of their faith. Yet, as 
a mere philosopher, I cannot agree with the Greeks, ot 6eo\ <f>tXov(nv avoOvT^a-KUL 
veos(Brunck, Poetse Gnomici, p. 231). See in Herodotus (1. 1,0.31) the moral 
and pleasing tale of the Argive youths, 
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frown on a measure of such apparent reason and propriety. 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above fourteen months 
his return to the Vatican ; and his decease was followed by the 
great schism of the West, which distracted the Latin church 
above forty years. The sacred college was then composed of 
twenty-two cardinals : six of these had remained at Avignon ; 
eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four Italians entered the 
conclave in the usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to 
:siectionof the purple ; and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch- 
Apm9 bishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
learning, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under the name 
of Urban the Sixth. The epistle of the sacred college affirms 
his free and regular election, which had been inspired, as usual, 
by the Holy Ghost ; he was adored, invested, and crowned with 
the customary rights ; his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 
and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy was acknowleged 
in the Latin world. During several weeks, the cardinals 
attended their new master with the fairest professions of attach- 
ment and loyalty, till the summer-heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But, as soon as they were united at Anagni 
and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the maskj 
accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
memSTO antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a new election 

sept. 2 x ' of Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, whom they an- 
nounced to the nations as the true and rightful vicar of Christ. 
Their first choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was annulled 
by the. fear of death and the menaces of the Romans ; and their 
complaint is justified by the strong evidence of probability and 
fiict. The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds of the 
votes, were masters of the election ; and, whatever might be 
their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be presumed that they 
would have sacrificed their right and interest to a foreign can- 
didate, who would never restore them to their native country. 
In the various and often inconsistent narratives,^^ the shades of 
popular violence are more darkly or faintly coloured; but the 
licentiousness of the seditious Romans was infiamed by a sense 
of their privileges, and the danger of a second emigration. The 
conclave was intimidated by the shouts, and encompassed by the 

In the first book of the Histoire du Concile de Pise, M. Lenfant has abridged 
and compared the original narratives of the adherents of Urban and Clement, of 
the Italians and Germans, the French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be 
the most active and loquacious, and every fact and word in the original Lives of 
Gregory XI. and Clement VII. are supported in the notes of their editor Baluze. 
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armSj of thirty thousand rebels ; the bells of the Capitol and St. 
Peter's rang an alarm : " Death, or an Italian pope 1 " was the 
universal cry ; the same threat was repeated by the twelve ban- 
nerets or chiefs of the quarters, in the form of charitable advice ; 
some preparations were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; 
and, had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is probable that 
they would never have departed alive from the Vatican. The 
same constraint imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes 
of Rome and of the world ; the pride and cruelty of Urban pre- 
sented a more inevitable danger ; and they soon discovered the 
features of the tyrant, who could walk in his garden and recite 
his breviary, while he heard from an adjacent chamber six car- 
dinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly 
censured their luxury and vice, would have attached them to 
the stations and duties of their parishes at Rome ; and, had he 
not fatally delayed a new promotion, the French cardinals would 
have been reduced to an helpless minority in the sacred college. 
For these reasons, and in the hope of repassing the Alps, they 
rashly violated the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits 
of their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic schools.'^® 
The vanity, rather than the interest, of the nation determined 
the court and clergy of France. The states of Savoy, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, Navarre, and Scotland were inclined 
by their example and authority to the obedience of Clement the 
Seventh, and, after his decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth, 
Rome and the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng- 
land,"^^ the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the North, ad- 
hered to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, who was succeeded 
by Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory the 
Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tiber and the Rhone, the hostile 
pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the sword ; 

76 The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question against 
Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly stigmatized as anti-popes by the 
Italians, while the French are content with authorities and reasons to plead the 
cause of doubt and toleration (Baluz. in Prsefat.). It is singular, or rather it is not 
singular, that saints, visions, and miracles should be common to both parties. 

77 Baluze strenuously labom'S {Not. p. 1271-1280) to justify the pure and pious 
motives of Charles V., king of France : he refused to hear the arguments of Urban ; 
but were not the Urbanists equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c, ? 

78 An epistle, or declamation, n tne name of Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. 
Avenion. tom. i. p. 553) displays the zeal of the English nation against the 
Clementines, Nor was their zeal confined to words ; the bishop of Norwich led 
a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume’s History, vol. iii. p. 57, 58). 
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the civil and ecclesiastical order of society was disturbed ; and 
the Romans had their full share of the mischiefs, of which they 
may be arraigned as the primary authorsj^^^ They had vainly 
flattered themselves with the hope of restoring the seat of the 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty with the 
tributes and offerings of the nations ; but the separation of 
France and Spain diverted the stream of lucrative devotion ; 
nor could the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the avocations 
of the schism, by foreign arms and popular tumults, Urban the 
Sixth and his three successors were often compelled to interrupt 
their residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still 
exercised their deadly feuds ; the bannerets of Rome asserted 
and abused the privileges of a republic; the vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their rebellion with 
the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; and, in a friendly con- 
ference, eleven deputies of the people were perfidiously murdered 
and cast into the street. Since the invasion of Robert the Nor- 
man, the Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels without 
the dangerous interposition of a stranger. But, in the disorders 
of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and the people; 
by the former he was declared gonfalonier^ or general of the 
church, while the latter submitted to his choice the nomination 
of their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and water, he 
thrice entered the gates as a barbarian conqueror ; profaned the 
altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed 
his devotions at St. Peter's, and left a garrison in the castle of 
St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to a 
delay of three days he was indebted for his life and crown ; but 
Ladislaus triumphed in his turn, and it was only his premature 
death that could save the metropolis and the ecclesiastical state 
from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or at 
least the powers, of king of Rome.^® 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the schism ; 
but Rome, the object of these last chapters, is deeply interested 

79 Besides the general liistorians, the Diaries of Delpninus Gentilis, Peter 
Antonins, and Stephen Infessura, in the great Collection of Mnratori, represent 
the state and misfortunes of Rome. 

' 80 It is supposed by Giannone (tom. hi. p. 292 ) that he styled himself Rex 

Romas, a title unknown to the world since the expulsion of Tarqiiin. But a nearer 
inspection has justified the reading of Rex Ramae, of Rama, an obscure kingdom 
annexed to the crpwn of Hungary, 
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in tlie disputed succession of her sovereigns. The first counsels 
for the peace and union of Christendom arose from the university 
of Paris, from the faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were 
esteemed, at least in the Gallican church, as the most consum- 
mate masters of theological science.^^ Prudently waiving all 
invidious inquiry into the origin and merits of the dispute, they 
proposed, as an healing measure, that the two pretenders of 
Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, after 
qualifying the cardinals of the adverse factions to join in a 
legitimate election ; and that the nations should suhtraci their 
obedience, if either of the competitors preferred his own interest 
to that of the public. At each vacancy, these physicians of the 
church deprecated the mischiefs of an hasty choice ; but the 
policy of the conclave and the ambition of its members were 
deaf to reason and entreaties ; and, whatsoever promises were 
made, the pope could never be bound by the oaths of the 
cardinal. During fifteen years, the pacific designs of the uni- 
versity were eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples 
or passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of French 
factions that ruled the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At length 
a vigorous resolution was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, 
five abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the 
courts of Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the 
church and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, of Peter 
de Luna, who styled himself Benedict the Thirteenth, and of 
Angelo Corrario, who assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. 
For the ancient honour of Rome and the success of their com- 
mission, the ambassadors solicited a conference with the magis- 
trates of the city, whom they gratified by a positive declaration 
that the most Christian king did not entertain a wish of trans- 
porting the holy see from the Vatican, which he considered as 

The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the schism is stated 
by Peter du Puis, in a separate history, extracted from authentic records, and 
inserted in the seventh volume of the last and best edition of his friend Thuanus (p. 
XU p. 110-184). 

Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was the author or the champion. 
The proceedings of the university of Paris [of which he was chancellor] and the 
Gallican church were often prompted by his advice, and are copiously displayed 
in his theological writings, of which Le Clerc(Biblioth^que Choisie, tom. x. p. 1-78) 
has given a valuable extract. John Gerson acted an important part in the councils 
of Pisa and Constance. [The collective works of Gerson were issued several times 
in the 15th century. The best edition is that of Ellies Du Pin, 1706. Afono- 
graphs: J. B. Schwab, Johannes Gerson, 1858 ; A. L. Masson, Jean Gerson, sa 
vie, son temps, ses osuvres, 1894.] 
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the genuine and proper seat of the successor of St. Peter. In 
the name of the senate and people, an eloquent Roman asserted 
their desire to co-operate in the union of the church, deplored 
the temporal and spiritual calamities of the long schism, and 
requested the protection of France against the arms of the king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were alike 
edifying and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of 
their abdication, the two rivals were animated by a common 
spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a previous interview, 
but the time, the place, and the manner could never be ascer- 
tained by mutual consent. If the one advances,'' says a servant 
of Gregory, the other retreats; the one appears an animal 
fearful of the land, the other a creature apprehensive of the 
water. And thus, for a short remnant of life and power, will 
these aged priests endanger the peace and salvation of the 
Christian world." 

coimciiof The Christian world was at lengtn provoked by their obstinacy 
Mos' * and fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced 
each other as friends and colleagues ; and their revolt was sup- 
ported by a numerous assembly of prelates and ambassadors, 
[jmies] With equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes of 
Rome and Avignon; the conclave was unanimous in the choice 
careekPope] of Alexander the Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled by 
I^B&ldassarre a similar election of John the Twenty-third, the most profligate 
of mankind.^^ But, instead of extinguishing the schism, the 
rashness of the French and Italians had given a third pretender 
to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claims of the synod and 
conclave were disputed ; three kings, of Germany, Hungary, and 
Naples, adhered to the cause of Gregory the Twelfth ; and Bene- 
dict the Thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the 
coimcuof devotion and patriotism of that powerful nation. The rash pro- 
An. Sim ceedings of Pisa were corrected by the council of Constance ; the 
emperor Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or 
protector of the Catholic church ; and the number and weight 

Leonardus Bruntis Aretinus, one of the revivers of classic learning in Italy, 
who, after serving many years as secretary in the Roman court, retired to the 
honourable office of chancellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric. Bibliot. medii 
.^vi, tom. i, p. 290). Lenfant has given the version of this curious epistle (Concile 
de Pise, tom, i. p. 192- 195). [The Letters of Leonardus were edited in eight books 
by L. Mehns, 1741. J 

84 [Pietro Filargo was a native of Candia. The last Greek Pope was John VII. 
(elected A.D. 705).] 

^ [Theodoric of Niem, Historia de vita Johannis XXIII., in Meibomius, Ser. 
rer. Germ. i. p. 5 C. Hunger, Zur Geschichte Papst Johanns, xxiii. 1876.] 
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of civil and ecclesiastical members might seem to constitute the 
states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, John the Twenty* 
third was the first victim: he fled, and was brought back a 
prisoner ; the most scandalous charges were suppressed ; the 
vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, 
and incest ; and, after subscribing his own condemnation, he 
expiated in prison the imprudence of trusting his person to a free 
city beyond the Alps. Gregoiy the Twelfth, wlxose obedience 
was reduced to the narrow precincts of Rimini, descended with 
more honour from the throne, and his ambassador convened thepaiy4, ab. 
session in which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth, 
or his adherents, the emperor in person undertook a journey from 
Constance to Perpignan. The kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, 
and Scotland obtained an equal and honourable treaty ; with the at 

concurrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the coun* diea A.D.i423j 
cil ; but the harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to 
excommunicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had 
deserted his cause. After thus eradicating the remains of the 
schism, the synod of Constance proceeded, with slow and cautious 
steps, to elect the sovereign of Rome and the head of the church. 

On this momentous occasion, the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom were chosen in 
each of the five great nations of Christendom, the Italian, the 
German, the French, the Spanish, and the English : the inter- 
ference of strangers was softened by their generous preference 

^ I cannot overlook this great national cause, which was vigorously maintained 
by the "English ambassadors against those of France. The latter contended that 
Christendom was essentially distributed into the four great nations and votes of 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain ; and that the lesser kingdoms (such as Eng- 
land, Denmark, Portugal, &c.)were comprehended under one or other of these 
great divisions. The English asserted that the British islands, of which they were 
the head, should be considered as a fifth and co-ordinate nation with an equal 
vote ; and every argument of truth or fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of 
their country. Including England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, 
and the Orkneys, the British islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and 
discriminated by four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, 

&c. The greater island, from north to south, measures 800 miles, or 40 days' 
journey; and England alone contains 32 counties, and 52,000 parish churches (a 
bold account !), besides cathedrals, colleges, priories, and hospitals. They cele- 
brate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Constantine, and the 
legatine powers of the two primates, without forgetting the testimony of Bar- 
tholemy de Glanville (a.d. 1360), who reckons only four Christian kingdoms, i, of 
Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, which had been transferred to the 
English monarchs, and 4. of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, but 
the victories of Henry V. added much weight to their arguments. The adverse 
pleadings, were found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador fiom 
VOL. TIL 19 
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of an Italian and a Roman ; and the hereditary as well as personal 
Election of merit of Otho Colonna recommended him to the conclave. Rome 
accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of her sons, the 
ecclesiastical state was defended by his powerful family, and the 
elevation of Martin the Fifth is the sera of the restoration and 
establishment of the popes in the Vatican.®^ 

Martin V. The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been exer- 
Et^e^'iv. cised near three hundred years by the senate, was ^rst resumed 
NigioWv. by Martin the Fifth,^^ and his image and superscription introduce 
the series of the papal medals. Of his two immediate successors, 
aJmrr D Eugenius the Fourth was the last pope expelled by the tumults 
of the Roman people,^^ and Nicholas the Fifth, the last who was 
importuned by the presence of a Roman emperor,®^ L The 
conflict of Eugenius with the fathers of Basil, and the weight or 
apprehension of a new excise, emboldened and provoked the 
Romans to usurp the temporal government of the city. They 
rose in arms, selected seven governors of the republic and a 
constable of the Capitol ; imprisoned the pope's nephew ; be- 
sieged his person in the palace ; and shot volleys of arrows into 
his bark as he escaped down the Tiber in the habit of a monk. 
But he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo a faithful gar- 
rison and a train of artillery ; their batteries incessantly thun- 
dered on the city, and a bullet more dexterously pointed broke 
down the barricade of the bridge and scattered, with a single 
shot, the heroes of the republic. Their constancy was exhausted 

Henry VIII. to the emperor Maximilian 1 . and by him printed in 1517, at Louvain. 
From a Leipsic Ms. they are more correctly published in the Collection of Von der 
Hardt, tom. v. ; but I have only seen Lenfant's abstract of these acts (Copcile de 
Constance, tom. ii. p. 447, 453, &c.). 

87 The histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and Basil, 
have been written with a tolerable degree of candour, industry, and elegance, by a 
Protestant minister, M. Lenfant, who retired from France to Berlin. They form 
six volumes in quarto ; and, as 'Basil is the worst, so Constance is the best, part of 
the Collection. [See above p, 100, note 40. ] 

®8 See the xxviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of Muratori, and the ist Instruc- 
tion of the Science des Mddailles of the P^re Joubert and the Baron de la Bastie. 
The Metallic History of Martin V. and his successors has been composed by two 
monks, Moulinet a Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian ; but I understand that 
the first part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

89 Besides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic, tom. iii. p. i. p. 869, and 
[the Life by Vespasianus Florentinus] tom. xxv, p. 256), the Diaries of Paul 
Petroni and Stephen Infessura are the best original evidence for tlie revolt of the 
Romans against Eugenius IV. The former, who lived at the time and on the 
spot, speaks the language of a citizen equally afraid of priestly and popular 
tyranny, 

8® The coronation of Frederic III. is described by Lenfant (Concile de Basle, 
tom, iL p., 276-288) from ^Eneas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in that splendid scene. 
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by a rebellion of five months. Under the tyranny of the Ghibe- 
line nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the dominion of the 
church ; and their repentance was unanimous and effectual. The 
troops of St. Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the magistrates 
departed to their homes ; the most guilty were executed or 
exiled ; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and 
four thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of Euge- 
nius, prolonged his absence : he was received by a submissive 
people ; but the pontiff understood from the acclamations of his 
triumphal entry that, to secure their loyalty and his own repose, 
he must grant, without delay, the abolition of the odious excise. 

II. Rome was restored, adorned, and enlightened by the peace- 
ful reign of Nicholas the FiftL In the midst of these laudable Last corona^ 
occupations, the pope was alarmed by the approach of Frederic 
the Third of Austria ; though his fears could not be justified by 
the character or the power of the Imperial candidate. After 
drawing his military force to the metropolis and imposing the 
best security of oaths and treaties, Nicholas received, with a 
smiling countenance, the faithful advocate and vassal of the 
church. So tame were the times, so feeble was tne Austrian, 
that the pomp of his coronation was accomplished with order 
and harmony ; but the superfluous honour was so disgraceful to 
an independent nation that his successors have excused them- 
selves from the toilsome pilgrimage to the Vatican, and rest 
their Imperial title on the choice of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that the The aututes 
king of the Romans, after passing with a slight salute the car- Salo? sSme 
dinals" and prelates who met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and person of the senator of Rome ; and, in this last fare- 
well, the pageants of the empire and the republic were clasped |sena^r 
in a friendly embrace.^^ According to the laws of Rome,®^ her 

SI The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope is recorded and 
Sanctified in the Clementines (L ii. tit. ix.) ; and, .(Eneas Sylvius, who objects to this 
new demand, could not foresee that in a few years he should ascend the throne and 
imbibe the maxims of Boniface VIII. 

senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto con quella beretta, e con quelle 
maniche, et ornamenti di pelle, co* quali va alle feste di Testaccio e Nagone, might 
escape the eye of E^neas Sylvius, but he is viewed with admiration and complacency 
by the Roman citizen (Diario di Stephano Infessura, p. 1133). [See Gregorovius, 

V. p. aSqjyy.] 

s^See, in the statutes of Rome, the sen&ior and thret judges (1. i. c. 3-14), the 
conservator s i, c. 15-17 ; 1. iii. c. 4), the caf orioni jl,% c. 18 ; 1. hi. c. 8), the secret 
council (h hi. c. 2), the common council (1. iii. c. 3). The title of feuds^ defiances^ 
acts of viqimce^ is spread through many a chapter (c. 14-40) of the second book 
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first magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of 
a place at least forty miles from the city ; with whose inhabitants 
he must not be connected in the third canonical degree of blood 
or alliance. The election was annual; a severe scrutiny was 
instituted into the conduct of the departing senator ; nor could 
he be recalled to the same office till after the expiration of two 
years. A liberal salary of three thousand florins was assigned 
for his expense and reward ; and his public appearance repre- 
sented the majesty of the republic. His robes were of gold 
brocade or crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a lighter 
silk ; he bore in his hand an ivory sceptre ; the sound of 
trumpets announced his approach ; and his solemn steps were 
preceded at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden colour or 
livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right 
and duty to observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, 
to protect the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within 
the extent of his jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was 
assisted by three learned strangers, the two collaterals and the 
judge of criminal appeals : their frequent trials of robberies, 
rapes, and murders are attested by the laws ; and the weakness 
of these laws connives at the licentiousness of private feuds and 
armed associations for mutual defence. But the senator was 
confined to the administration of justice ; the Capitol, the trea- 
sury, and the government of the city and its territory were 
entrusted to the three ccmservators who were changed four 
times in each year ; the militia of the thirteen regions assembled 
under the banners of their respective chiefs, or caportoni ; and 
the first of these was distinguished by the name and dignity of 
the prior. The popular legislature consisted of the secret and 
the common councils of the Romans. The former was composed 
of the magistrates and their immediate predecessors, with some 
fiscal and legal officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty-six, 
and forty counsellors, amounting in the whole to about one 
hundred and twenty persons. In the common council, all male 
citizens had a right to vote ; and the value of their privilege 


[Urban V, introduced the three Conservators of the Civic Camera — *' a civic 
council with judicial and administrative power whose office endures to the present 
day,” Gregorovius, v. p. 439. At the same time, Urban abolished the Council of 
Seven Reformatores, who had been elected in 1358 to advise the Senators, and 
suppressed the ‘"Banderesi,” the heads of military companies which had been 
organized in 1356. These Banderesi executed justice (like the Gonffilonieri in 
Florence}, and their power had become very tyrannical. See Gregorovius, tb, p. 403.] 
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was enhanced by the care with which any foreigners were pre- 
vented from usurping the title and character of Romans. The 
tumult of a democracy was checked by wise and jealous precau- 
tions : except the magistrates^ none could propose a question ; 
none were permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or 
tribunal ; ail disorderly acclamations were suppressed ; the sense 
of the majority was decided by a secret ballot; and their decrees 
were promulgated in the venerable name of the Roman senate 
and people. It would not be easy to assign a period in which 
this theory of government has been reduced to accurate and 
constant practice, since the establishment of order has been 
gradually connected with the decay of liberty. But in the year 
one thousand five hundred and eighty the ancient statutes were 
collected, methodized in three books, and adapted to present 
use, under the pontificate, and with the approbation, of Gregory 
the Thirteenth : this civil and criminal code is the modem 
law of the city ; and, if the popular assemblies have been abol- 
ished, a foreign senator, with the three conservators, still resides 
in the palace of the Capitol.^^ The policy of the Caesars has 
been repeated by the popes ; and the bishop of Rome affected 
to maintain the form of a republic, while he reigned with the 
absolute powers of a temporal as well as spiritual monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be suited to extra- of 
ordinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell or Retz s”* 
might now expire in obscurity. The political enthusiasm of 
Rienzi had exalted him to a throne ; the same enthusiasm, in 
the next century, conducted his imitator to the gallows. The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spotless ; his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind was enlightened 
with learning ; and he aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambi- 
tion, to free his country and immortalise his name. The dominion 
of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit : every scruple was 
removed by the recent knowiedge of the fable and forgery of ' 
Constantine's donation ; Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians ; and, as often as Porcaro revolved the ode which de- 

'^^Statuia almae UrHsMomae Auciorifate S. D. N, Gregorii XI 11 . Pont. Max, 
a Smatu Populoque Rom. reformata et edita. Romae^ 1580, in folio. The obsolete, 
repugnant statutes of antiquity were confounded in five books, and Lucas Pastus, 
a lawyer and antiquarian, was appointed to act as the modern Tribonian, Yet 
. I regret the old code, with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

In my time (1765], and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur ITtalie, tom, ii. p. 

361), the senator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and a proselyte to the 
Catholic faith. The pope’s right to appoint the senator and the conservator is 
implied rather than affirmed in the statutes* 
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scribes tlie patriot and hero of Rome, he applied to himself the 
visions of the prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular feel- 
ings was at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourth : in an elaborate 
speech, he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; and they 
listened with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was interrupted 
and answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded for the church 
and state. By every law the seditious orator was guilty of 
treason; but the benevolence of the new pontiff^ who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, attempted, by an honourable 
office, to convert the patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman 
returned from Anagni with an increase of reputation and zeal ; 
and on the first opportunity, the games of the place Navona, he 
tried to inflame the casual dispute of some boys and mechanics 
into a general rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas 
was still averse to accept the forfeit of his life ; and the traitor 
was removed from the scene of temptation to Bologna, with a 
liberal allowance for his support, and the easy obligation of pre- 
senting himself each day before the governor of the city. But 
Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus that with tyrants 
no faith or gratitude should be observed : the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence ; a party and a conspiracy were 
gradually formed ; his nephew, a daring youth, assembled a band 
of volunteers ; and on the appointed evening a feast was prepared 
at his house for the friends of the republic. Their leader, who 
had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe of 
purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his gestures, be- 
spoke the man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious 
cause. In a studied oration, he expatiated on the motives and 
the means of their enterprise ; the name and liberties of Rome ; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants ; the active or 
passive consent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred soldiers 
and four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs ; 
the licence of revenge to edge their swords, and a million of 
ducats to reward their victoryo It would be easy (he said) on 
the next day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the pope and 
his cardinals before the doors, or at the altar, of St. Peter's ; to 
lead them in chains xmder the walls of St. Angelo ; to extort by 
the threat of their instant death a surrender of the castle ; to 
ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; and to restore 
in a popular assembly the ancient republic of Rome. While he 
triumphed, he was already betrayed. The senator, with a strong 
guard, invested the house ; the nephew of Porcaro cut his way 
through the crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn from 
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a chest, lamenting that nis enemies nad anticipated by three 
hours the execution of his design. After such manifest and 
repeated guilt, even the mercy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, 
and nine of his accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of 
the sacraments ; and, amidst the fears and invectives of the 
papal court, the Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these 
martyrs of their country.^^ But their applause was mute, their 
pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct ; and, if they have 
since risen in a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such 
accidental tumults may be found in the bosom of the most abject 
servitude. 

But the indepenaence of the nobles, which was fomented by Last disorders 
discord, survived the freedom of the commons, which must beofEome*^ 
founded in union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was 
long maintained by the barons of Rome ; their houses were a 
fortress and a sanctuary ; and the ferocious train of banditti and 
criminals whom they protected from the law repaid the hospi- 
tality with the service of their swords and daggers. The private 
interest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, sometimes involved 
them in these domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the 
Fourth, Rome was distracted by the battles and sieges of the 
rival houses ; after the conflagration of his palace, the proto- 
notary Colonna was tortured and beheaded ; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the spot, for refusing to join in 
the acclamations of the victorious Ursini.®^ But the popes no 
longer trembled in the Vatican : they had strength to command, 
if they had resolution to claim, the obedience of their subjects ; 
and the strangers, who observed these partial disorders, admired 
the easy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesiastical state.®^ 

97 Besides the curious though concise narrative of Machiavel (Istoria Florentina, 

1 . vi, Opere, tom. i. p. 210, 211, edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to), the Porcarian con- 
spiracy is related in the Diary of Stephen Infessura (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. p. ii. p. 

1134, 1135), and in a separate tract by Leo Baptista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. 
p. 609-614). ^ It is amusing to compare the style and sentiments of the courtier and 
citizen. Facinus profecto quo , . . neque periculo horribilius, neque audaciS, de- 
testabilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam perditissimo uspiam excogitatum 
sit. . . . Perdette la vita quell’ huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene e liberty di 
Roma. [Another source : Petrus de Godis, Dyalogon de conjuratione Porcaria, was 
first published by M. Perlbach in 1879. See also Tommasini, Document! relativi a 
Stefano Porcari, in the Arch, della Soc. rom. di storia patria, iii. p. 63 sqq. 1879 ; 

Sanesi, Stefano Porcari e la sua congiura, 1887.] 

99 The disorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus 
ly., are exposed in the diaries of two spectators, .Stephen Infessura and an anony- 
mous citizen. See the troubles of the year 1484, and the death of the proto-notary 
Colonna, in tom. iii. p. ii. p. 1083, 1158. 

99 Est toute la terre de l’6glise troubl6e pour cette partiality (des Colonnes et des 
Ursins), come nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en Hollande Houc et Caballan ; 
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isac The spiritual thunders of the Vatican aepend on the force of 
opinion ; and, if that opinion be supplanted by reason or passion, 
the sound may idly waste itself in the air ; and the helpless priest 
is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or a plebeian adversary. 
But after their return from Avignon the keys of St. Peter were 
guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by 
an impregnable citadel ; the use of cannon is a powerful engine 
against popular seditions ; a regular force of cavalry and infantry 
was enlisted under the banners of the pope ; his ample revenues 
supplied the resources of war ; and, from the extent of his domain, 
he could bring down on a rebellious city an army of hostile 
neighbours and loyal subjects.^oo Since the union of the duchies 
of Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples 
to the banks of the Po ; and, as early as the sixteenth century, 
the greater part of that spacious and fruitful country acknow- 
ledged the lawful claims and temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
pontiffs. Their claims were readily deduced from the genuine 
or fabulous donations of the darker ages ; the successive steps of 
their final settlement would engage us too far in the transactions 
of Italy, and even of Europe : the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, 
the martial operations of Julius the Second and the liberal policy 
of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has been adorned by the pens 
of the noblest historians of the times. In the first period of 
their conquests, till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the 
popes might successfully wrestle with the adjacent princes and 
states, whose military force was equal, or inferior, to their own. 
But, as soon as the monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain, 
contended with gigantic arms for the dominion of Italy, they 

et quana ce ne seroit ce diff^rend la terre deT^glise seroit la plus heureuse habitation 
pour les sujets, qui soit dans tout le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailes ni gueres 
autres choses), et seroient toujours bien conduits (car toujours les papes sont sages 
et bien conseillds) ; mais tr^s souvent en advient de grands et cruels meurtres et 
pilleries. 

100 By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical state was raised 
to two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom. ii. p. 291-296) ; and so regular 
was the military establishment that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the 
duchy of Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty thousand foot (tom. iii. p. 
64). Since that time ( A.D. 1597), the papal arms are happily rusted ; but the revenue 
must have gained some nomin^ Increase. 

^0^ More especially by Guicciardini and Macniavel : in the general History of the 
former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the political discourses of the 
latter. These, with their worthy successors, Fra Paolo and Davila, were justly 
esteemed the first historians of modem languages, till, in the present age, Scotland 
arose to dispute the prize with Italy herself. 
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supplied with art the deficiency of strength, and concealed, in 
a labyrinth of wars and treaties, their aspiring views and the 
immortal hope of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps. The 
nice balance of the Vatican was often subverted by the soldiers 
of the North and West, who were united under the standard of 
Charles the Fifth ; the feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement 
the Seventh exposed his person and dominions to the conqueror ; 
and Rome was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, more 
cruel and rapacious than the Goths and Vandals. After this 
severe lesson, the popes contracted their ambition, which was 
almost satisfied, resumed the character of a common parent, and 
abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in an hasty quarrel, 
when the vicar of Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from the field of battle : Milan, 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany were firmly 
possessed by the Spaniards ; and it became their interest to main- 
tain the peace and dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
opening of the eighteenth century. The Vatican was swayed 
and protected by the religious policy of the Catholic king ; his 
prejudice and interest disposed him in every dispute to support 
the prince against the people ; and, instead of the encouragement, 
the aid, and the asylum, which they obtained from the adjacent 
states, the friends of liberty or the enemies of law were in- 
closed on all sides within the iron circle of despotism. The long 
habits of obedience and education subdued the turbulent spirit 
of the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons forgot the 
arms and factions of their ancestors, and insensibly became the 
servants of luxury and government. Instead of maintaining a 
crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of their estates was 
consumed in the private expenses, which multiply the pleasures, 


^02 In, the history of the Gothic siege, I have compared the barbarians with the 
subjects of Charles V. (vol. iii. p. 328-329): an anticipation which, like that of the 
Tartar conquests, I indulged with the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach 
the conclusion of my work. 

103 The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may be 
seen in Thuanus (1. xvi.-xviii.) andGiannone (tom. iv. p. 149-163). Those Catholic 
bigots, Philip II. and the duke of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman prince 
from the vicar of Christ ; yet the holy character, which would have sanctified his 
victory, was decently applied to protect his defeat. [For the Popes of the i6th 
century, see Ranke. History of the Popes, their Church and State (Eng. tr. by 
Kelly), 1843.] 
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vied with each other in the decoration of their palaces and 
cSiapels ; and their antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed 
by the sudden opulence of the papal families. In Rome the 
voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard ; and, instead of 
the foaming torrent, a smooth and stagnant lake reflects the 
image of idleness and servitude. 

A Christian, a philosopher,^ and a patriot will be equally 
scandalized by the temporal kingdom of the clergy; and the 
local majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and 
triumphs, may seem to embitter the sense, and aggravate the 
shame, of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits and 
defects of the ecclesiastical government, it may be praised in its 
present state as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt 
from the dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses 
of luxury, and the calamities of war. But these advantages are 
overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a septennial, election of a 
sovereign, who is seldom a native of the country ; the reign of a 
young statesman of threescore, in the decline of his life and 
abilities, without hope to accomplish, and without children to 
inherit, the labours of his transitory reign. The successful can- 
didate is drawn from the church, and even the convent ; from 
the mode of education and life the most adverse to reason, 
humanity, and freedom- In the trammels of servile faith, he 
has learned to believe because it is absurd, to revere all that is 
contemptible, and to despise whatever might deserve the esteem 
of a rational being ; to punish error as a crime, to re%vard morti- 
fication and celibacy as the first of virtues ; to place the saints 
of the calendar above the heroes of Rome and the sages of 
Athens ; and to consider the missal or the crucifix as more use- 
fill instruments than the plough or the loom. In the office of 
nuncio, or the rank of car^nal, he may acquire some knowledge 
of the world, but the primitive stain will adhere to his mind 

^04 This gradual change of maimers and expense is admirably explained by Dr. 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p. 495-504), who proves, perhaps too 
severely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from the meanest and most 
selfish causes. 

^05 Mr. Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 389) too hastily concludes that, if 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers be united in the same person, it is of little moment 
whether he be styled prince or prelate, since the temporal character will always 
predominate, 

10® A Protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St„ Francis or St. 
Domimc, but he will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of Sixtus V. who 
placed the statues of the appstles St, Peter and St. Paul on the vacant column? of 
'Prajan and Antoninef 
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and manners : from study ana experience he may suspect the 
mystery of his profession; but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe 
some portion of the bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of gggv.A.D. 
Sixtus the Fifth burst from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. 

In a reign of five years^ he exterminated the outlaws and ban- 
ditti, abolished the profane sanctuaries of formed a 

naval and military force, restored and emulated the monuments 
of antiquity, and, after a liberal use and large increase of the 
revenue, left five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. 

But his justice was sullied with cruelty, his activity was prompted 
by the ambition of conquest : after his decease, the abuses re- 
vived; the treasure was dissipated; he entailed on posterity 
thirty-five new taxes, and the venality of offices ; and, after his 
death, his statue was demolished by an ungrateful or an injured 
people. The wild and original character of Sixtus the Fifth 
stands alone in the series of the pontiffs : the maxims and 
effects of their temporal government may be collected from 
the positive and comparative view of the arts and philosophy, 
the agriculture and trade, the wealth and population, of the 
ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in 
charity with all mankind ; nor am I willing, in these last mo- 
ments, to offend even the pope and clergy of Rome.^^^ 

^07 A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Sisto-Quinto 
(Amstel. 1721, 3 vols. in lamo), a copious and amusing work, but which does not 
command our absolute confidence. Yet the character of the man, and the prin- 
cipal facts, are supported by the annals of Spondanus and Muratori (a.d. 1585- 
1590), and the contemporary history of the great Thuanus (1, Ixxxii. c. i, 2; 1. 

Ixxxiv. c. 10 ; 1. c. c. 8), [The source of Leti was a collection of anecdotes, of 
apocryphal character, entitled Detti e fatti di papa Sisto V., of which the Ms. is 
in the Corsini library at Rome. This discovery was made by Ranke. See his 
Sammtliche Werke, vol. 39, pp. 59-65 (in Appendix to his Lives of the Popes).] 

These privileged places, the guartieri or franchises, were adopted from the 
Roman nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished the abomin- 
andum et detestandum franchitiarum hujusmodi nomen ; and after Sixtus V. they 
again revived. I cannot discern either the justice or magnanimity of Louis XIV. 
who, in 1687, sent his ambassador, the mai*quis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an 
armed force of a thousand officers, guards, and domestics, to maintain this 
iniquitous claim, and insult Pope Innocent XL in the heart of his capital (Vita 
di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 260-278 ; Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom xv. p. 494-496 ; 
and Voltaire, SiMe de Louis XIV. tom. ii. c. 14, p. 58, 59). 

^0® This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble and placed 
in the Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and freedom: .Si 
quis, sive privatus, sive magistratum gerens de collocand^ vivo pontifici statui 
menlionem facere ausit, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et 
pubiicorum munerum expers esto. MDXC. mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto V. tom. 
iii, p. 469). I believe that this decree is still observed, and I know that every 
monarch who deserves a statue should himself impose the prohibition. 

The histories of the church, Italy^ and Christendom have contributed to the 
chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes, we often dis- ' 
cover the city and republic of Rome ; and the events of the xivth and xvth centuries 
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are preserved in the rude and domestic chronicles which I have carefully inspected, 
and shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boneoraitis) Fragmenta Annanum Roman, a.d 1328, 

in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii. p. 525. N, 

The credit of this fragment is^ somewhat hurt by a singular interpolation, 
in which the author relates his own death at the age of 115 years. [The 
work seems to be a forgery; and Labruzzi (Arch, della Society Romana 
di storia patria, ii. p. 281 sqq. 1879) ascribes it to Alfonso Ceccarelli (who 
was executed in 15S3).] 

2. Fragmenta Historise Romanse (vulgo Thomas. Fortifioccse), in Romano 

Dialecto vulgari (a.d. 1327-1354), in Muratori, Antiquitat. niedii ^vi Italise, 
tom. hi. p. 247-548 ; the authentic ground-work of the history of Rienzi. 
[See above, p. 259, note 20.] 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 1370-1410), in the Rerum italica- 

ram, tom. hi. p, ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diaydum Rom. (a.d. 1404-1417), tom. xxiv. p. 969. [See 

Savignoni, Giornale d’ Antonio di Pietro dello Schiavo, in the Arch, della 
SocietA Rom. di. stor. patr. xiiL 13- 2951^7.] 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana (a.d. 1433-1446), tom. xxiv. 

p. IIOI. 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1472-1484), tom. xxiii. p. 81. 

7. Anonymi Diarium tJrbis Romse (a.d. 1481-1492), tom. hi. p. ii. p. 1069. 

8. Infessurse (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 1294, or 1378-1494), tom iii. 

p. ii. p. 1109. [New edition by O. Tommasini, 1890.] 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Diario Joh. Burcardi (a.d. 

1492-1503), edita a Godefr. Guilelm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in4to. The 
large and valuable Journal of Burcard might be completed from the Ms. in 
different libraries of Italy and France (M. de Foncemagne, in the M^moires 
de VAcad. des Inscrip, tom xvii. p. 597-606). [Best, and only complete, 
edition by L. Thuasne, 3V0IS. 1883-5.] 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Collections of 
Muratori, my guide and master in the history of Italy. His country and the public 
are indebted to him for the following works on that subject : i. Rertim Italicarum 
Scriptores (a.d. 500-1500), quoriim potissima pars nunc primum in lucem prodit^ 
&c.xxvhi. vols. in folio, Milan, 1723-1738,1751. A volume of chronological and alpha- 
betical tables is still wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in a disorderly 
and defective state. [After the lapse of nearly a century and a half this great Collec- 
tion has been supplied with Chronological Indices by J. Calligaris and others: 
Indices Chronologici ad Script. Rer. ItaL 1885.] 2. A 7 itiquitates Italiaemedii^vi^ 
vi. vols. in folio, Milan, 1738-1743, in Ixxv. curious dissertations on the manners, 
government, religion, &c. of the Italians of the darker ages, with a large supplement 
of charters, chronicles, &c. [Also published in 17 quarto volumes at Arezzo 1777- 
80. Chronological Indexes have been prepared to this work too by Battaglino 
and Calligaris, 1889, &c.] 3. Dissertazioni sopra le Antiquita, Italiane^ iii. vols. in 
4to, Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted with the same 
confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. Annali d” Italia^ xviii. vols, in 
octavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry, though accurate and useful, abridgment of the 
history of Italy, from the birth of Christ to the middle of the xviiith century. 5. DelT 
Antichita- Estense ed Italiane, ii, vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. In the history 
of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, the critic is not seduced 
by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works, Muratori proves him- 
self a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in the year 1750, after passing near 
sixty years in the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Proposto Ludovico 
Antonio Muratori, by his nephew and successor, Gian. Brancesco Soli Muratori, 
Venezia, 1756, in 4to). [Several biographies of Muratori have appeared since ; 
by Reina in 1819; by Brigidi in 1871. In 1872, the centenary of his birth, were 
published : Belviglieri, La vita, le opere, ! tempi di L. A. Muratori ; and Roncaglia, 
Vita di L. A. Mur.] 
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CHAPTER LXXl 

Prospect of ike Ruhis of Rome in the Fifteenth Century — Four Causes 
of Decay mid Destruction — Fxample of the Coliseum — Renova- 
tion of the City — Conclusion of the whole Work, 

In the last days of Pope Eugenius the Fourth, two of his servants, 
the learned Poggius ^ and a friend, ascended the Capitoline Hill ; 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns and temples ; 
and viewed, from that commanding spot, the wide and various view and 
prospect of desolation.^ The place and the object gave ample |og|EJr^ 
scope for moralising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which buries empires 
and cities in a common grave ; and it was agreed that in propor- 
tion to her former greatness the fall of Rome was the more 
awful and deplorable. Her primaeval state, such as she might 
appear in a remote age, when Evander entertained the stranger 
of Troy,^ has beexi delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 
Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary thicket : in the 
time of the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs of a 
temple : the temple is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, 
the wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolution, and the 
sacred ground is again disfigured with thorns and brambles. 

^ I have already (not. 58, 59, on chap, Ixv.) mentioned the age, character, and 
writings of Poggius ; and particularly noticed the date of this elegant moral lecture 
on the varieties of fortune. [On the subject of this chapter the following works may 
be consulted : Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages (notices of the fortunes of the 
ancient monuments are scattered throughout the work; consult Index) ; Jordan’s 
Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1871 ; O. Richter’s article on the 
Topography of Rome in Baumeister's Denkmaler, iii, p. 1436 sqq.; J. H. Middle- 
ton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, 2 vols. , 1892 ; above all, the works of R. 

Lanciani: Pagan and Christian Rome, 1892; The Ruins and Excavation of 
Ancient Rome, 1897.] 

^Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeise arcis ruinis, pone mgens portse cujusdam, ut puto, 
tempH, marmoreum limen, plurimasque passim confractas columnas, unde magni 
ex parte prospectus urbis patet (p, 5). 

^^neid, viii. 97-369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced and so 
exquisitely finished, must have been highly interesting to an inhabitant of Rome ; 
and our early studies allow us to sympathize in the feelings of a Roman, 
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The hill of the Capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the head 
of the Roman empire, the citadel of the earth, the terror of 
kings ; illustrated by the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched 
with the spoils and tributes of so many nations. This spectacle 
of the world, how is it fallen ! how changed 1 how defaced I 
The path of victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of 
the senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the 
Palatine hill, and seek, among the shapeless and enormous frag- 
ments, the marble theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the 
porticoes of Nero’s palace : survey the other hills of the city, 
the vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and gardens. The 
forum of the Roman people, where they assembled to enact 
their laws and elect their magistrates, is now inclosed for the 
cultivation of pot-herbs or thrown open for the reception of 
swine and buffaloes. The public and private edifices, that were 
founded for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the 
limbs of a mighty giant ; and the ruin is the more visible, from 
the stupendous relics that have survived the injuries of time and 
fortune.” ^ 

These relics are „ minutely described by Poggius, one of the 
first who raised his eyes from the monuments of legendary, to 
those of classic, superstition.^ 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could discern, of the 
age of the republic, a double row of vaults in the salt-office of 
the Capitol, which were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, 
from the perfect form of the Pantheon, to the three arches and 
a marble column^ of the temple of Peace, which Vespasian 
erected after the civil wars and the Jewish triumph. 3. Of 
the number, which he rashly defines, of seven thermce^ or public 
baths, none were sufficiently entire to represent the use and 
distribution of the several parts ; but those of Diocletian and 
Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of the founders, and 
astonished the curious spectator, who, in observing their solidity 
and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and multitude of the 
columns, compared the labour and expense with the use and 

Capitolium adeo . . . immutatumut vineas in senatorumsubselliasuccesserint, 
stercorum ac purgamentonim receptaculum factum. Respice ad Palatinum mon- 
teiti . . , vasta rudera , . . cseteros colies perlustra omnia vacua sedificiiSj ruinis 
vineisque oppleta conspicies (Poggius de Varietat. Fortunae, p. 21). 

^ See Poggius, p. 8-22. 

<^[The column was moved by Paul V, to the church of S. Maria Maggiore,] 
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importance. Of tlie baths of Constantine, of Alexander/ of 
Domitian, or rather of Titus/ some vestige might yet be found. 
4. The triumphal arches of Titus, Severus,^ and Constantine 
were entire, both the structure and the inscriptions; a falling 
fragment was honoured with the name of Trajan ; and two 
arches, then extant in the Flaminian Way, have been ascribed 
to the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus.^^^ 5. After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small 
amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the use of the praetorian 
camp. The 4;heatres of Marcellus and Pompey were occupied, 
in a great measure, by public and private buildings ; and in the 
circus, Agonalis and Maximus, little more than the situation and 
the form could be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine were still erect ; but the Egyptian obelisks were 
broken or buried/^ A people of gods and heroes, the workman-^ 
ship of art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, 
and to five marble statues, of which the most conspicuous were 
the two horses of Phidias and Praxiteles, 7. The two mauso- 

[Thermse Neronianae et Alexandrinas, baths built by Nero and enlarged by 
Alexander Severus, were close to the Stadium (discovered in 1869), south of the 
Piazza Navona — south-west of the Pantheon.] 

8 [It has been proved only quite recently (by excavations in 1895) Baths 

of Titus and Trajan were distinct ; it was not a case of baths built by Titus and 
restored or improved by Trajan. The Propylsea of the Thermae of Titus have been 
found on the north side of the Coliseum ; the Baths of Trajan were to the north- 
east, almost adjoining. See Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 365-6. On the Aventine 
there were other large Baths, the Thermae Decianae. See Lanciani, ii. p. 544-6.] 

9 [An interesting sketch of the history of this arch will be found in Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 284-6.] 

[He also mentions the Arch of Claudius (in the Piazza Sciarra) and the Arch 
of Lentulus (on the Aventine). Lanciani has shown that an old Church of St. 
Stephen, which was excavated in the Piazza di Pietra, was built of spoils taken 
from the triumphal Arch of Claudius and from the Temple of Neptune (in the 
Piazza di Pietra). Cp. his Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 99. Fragments of the 
Arch of Tiberius at the foot of the Capitoiine have been discovered. Foundations 
of the Arch of Augustus were found in 1888. Lanciani had showed in 1882 that 
“ this arch had been found and destroyed by the workmen of the fabbrica di S. 
Pietro be^^'ccn 1540 and 1546 exactly in that place, and that the inscription Corpus ^ 
voL vii. no. 872, belonged to it Ancient Rome, p. 271.] 

[See below, p. 315, note 54.] 

12 [It is interesting to observe that in the Middle Ages it was usual to ascend the 
Column of Marcus Aurelius for the sake of the view, by the spiral staircase within, 
and a fee of admission was charged. See Gregorovius, iii, p. 549.] 

iS£poggio saw on the Capitol a small obelisk which is now in the Villa Mattei,' 
And there was the obelisk in the Vatican Circus, which Sixtus V. removed to the 
Piazza di S. Pietro where it now stands. Since then several obel,isks have been 
set up again ; e.g., the great red granite obelisk in the Piazza of St. John in the 
Lateran ; the obelisks in the Piazza del Popolo, and the Piazza di Monte Citorio. 
See. Parker’s Twelve Egyptian Obelisks? And cp. above, vol. ii. p. 262, note 48.] 
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leums or sepulcJbires of Augustus and Hadrian could not totally 
be lost ; but the former was only visible as a mound of earth ; 
and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name 
and appearance of a modern fortress. With the addition of 
some separate and nameless columns^ such were the remains of 
the ancient city ; for the marks of a more recent structure 
might be detected in the walls, which formed a circumference 
of ten miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred years 
after the fall of the Western empire, and even of the Gothic 
kingdom of Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy, in 
which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated from the banks 
of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or adorning the city ; 
and, as all that is human must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the ruin of the works 
of antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and to ascer- 
tain, at each sera, the state of each edifice, would be an endless 
and a useless labour ; and I shall content myself with two obser- 
vations, which will introduce a short inquiry into the general 
causes and effects. 1. Two hundred years before the eloquent 
complaint of Poggius, an anonymous writer composed a descrip- 
tion of Rome.^^ His ignorance may repeat the same objects 
under strange and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topo- 
grapher had eyes and ears : he could observe the visible remains ; 

[The Mausoleum of Augustus was taken as a stronghold by the Colonnas and 
destroyed in 1167 when they were banished. It was refortified in 1241, and it was 
used as a pyre for the body of Rienzi. See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, 
p. 177-80. The Soderini family converted it into a hanging garden in 1550. The 
ancient ttstrinum or cremation enclosure, and a number of monuments, were found 
in excavations in 1777.] 

IS Liber de Mirabilibus Romae, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragomli, in 
Bibliotheca St. Isidori Armario IV. No. 69. This treatise, with some short but 
pertinent notes, has been published by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301), 
who thus delivers his own critical opinion : Scriptor xiiimi circiter sasculi, ut ibidem 
notatur ; antiquarise rei imperitus. et, ut ab illo aevo, nugis et anilibus fabellis re- 
fertus : sed quia monumenta quae iis temporibus Romas supererant pro modulo 
recenset, non parum inde lucis rautuabitur qui Romanis antiquitatibus indagandis 
operam navabit (p. 283). [Mirabilia Romae, ed. Parthey, 1867 ; The Marvels of 
Rome or picture of the Golden City, Eng. tr. by F. M. Nicholls, 1889. The 
Mirabilia is a 12th century recension of an older guide-book, probably of the loth 
century, of which the Graphia aureae urbis Romae (publ. in Ozanam’s Documents 
in^dits, p. 155 sqg.) is another recension. We have a still older description, of 
about A.D. 900, in the Collection of inscriptions by the Anonymous of Einsiedeln. 
It is published in Jordan’s Topog^aphie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, vol. ii, 
Cp. the accounts of this topographical literature in Jordan, op, cit,, and Gregoro 
vius, in, p. 516 sqq^ . " 
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he could listen to the tradition of the people ; and he distinctly 
enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and 
eighteen palaces, of which many had disappeared before the 
time of Poggius. It is apparent that many stately monuments 
of antiquity survived till a late period,^® and that the principles 
of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing energy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the three last ages ; and we should vainly 
seek the Septizonium of Severus,^'^ which is celebrated by Pe- 
trarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth century. While the 
Roman edifices were still entire, the first blows, however weighty 
and impetuous, were resisted by the solidity of the mass and 
the harmony of the parts ; but the slightest touch would preci- 
pitate the fragments of arches and columns that already nodded 
to their fall. 

After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes ro^^auae^ of 
of the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of 
more than a thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. IL The hostile attacks of the barbarians and Chris- 
tians. III. The use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. The 
domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monuments far more i. The inji^ea 
permanent than the narrow span of his own existence ; yet these ^ 
monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail ; and, in the 
boundless annals of time, his life and his labours must equally 
be measured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple and solid 
edifice, it is not easy, however, to circumscribe the duration. 

As the wonders of ancient days, the pyramids attracted the 

The P^re Mabillon (Analecta, tom^. iv. p. 502) has published an anonymous 
pilgrim of the ixth century, who, in his visit round the churches and holy places of 
Rome, touches on several buildings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared 
before the xiiith century, [The Anonymous of Einsiedeln, see last note.] 

On the Septizonium, see the Mdmoires sur Pdtrarque (tom. i. p. 325), Donatus 
(p. 338), and Nardini (p. 117, 414). [The existing remains of the Palace of Severus 
on the Palatine are about sixty yards high. In the eighth century, two-fifths of the 
building in the centre collapsed. The siege of Henry IV. in 1084 (see below p. 315) 
destroyed many pillars, and in 1257 Brancaleone destroyed the larger extremity. 

For its use by Sixtus V. see below p. 312.] 

iQ The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus Siculus (tom. 
i. 1. i. c. 44, p. 72) is unable to decide whether they were constructed 1000 or 3400 
years before the clxxxth Olympiad. Sir John Marshman’s contracted scale of the 
Egyptian d3masties would fix them about 2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chroni- 
cus, p. 47), [Most of the pyramids belong to the 4th millennium B.C, The Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh was the tomb of Khufu (Cheops), the second king of the 4th 
dynasty said to have flourished in B.C. 3969-3908. See Petrie, History of Egypt, i. 
p. 38 sgfg. For the earlier pyramid of Sneferu, ik p. 32-3 ; and for the pyramids 
oif the successors of Khufu, and the following dynasties, the same volume passim.} 

VOL. VII. 20 
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curiosity of the ancients : an hundred generations, the leaves 
of autumn/® have dropped into the grave ; and, after the fall 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Csesars and Caliphs, the 
same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above the floods of 
the Nile. A complex figure of various and minute parts is more 
accessible to injury and decay ; and the silent lapse of time is 
often accelerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, by fires and 
inundations. The air and earth have doubtless been shaken ; 
and the lofty turrets of Rome have tottered from their founda- 
tions; but the seven hills do not appear to be placed on the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in any age, been 
exposed to the convulsions of nature which, in the climate of 
Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments the 
works of ages into dust. Fire is the most powerful agent of 
life and death r the rapid mischief may be kindled and propa- 
gated by the industry or negligence of mankind ; and every 
period of the Roman annals is marked by the repetition of simi- 
lar calamaties. A memorable conflagration, the guilt or misfor- 
tune of Nero's reign, continued, though with unequal fury, either 
six or nine days/® Innumerable buildings, crowded in close 
and crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the flames ; and, 
when they ceased, four only of the fourteen regions were left 
entire ; three were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed 
by the relics of smoking and lacerated edifices/^ In the full 
meridian of empire, the metropolis arose with fresh beauty from 
her ashes ; yet the memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the monuments 
of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of distress and 
anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; nor 
can the damage be restored either by the public care of govern- 

See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (z, 146]. This natural but melancholy 
image is familiar to Homer. 

The learning and criticism of M. des Vignoles (Histoire Critique de la R^pub- 
lique des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74-118 ; ix. p. 172-187) dates the fire of Rome from 
A.D. 64, 19th July, and the subsequent persecution of the Christians from 15th 
November of the same year. 

®^Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum quatuor integrse 
manebant, tres solo tenus dejectse ; septem reliquis pauca tectorum vestigia supe* 
rerant, lacera et semiusta. Among the old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitus 
enumerates the temple of the Moon of Servius Tullius ; the lane and altar conse- 
crated by Evander prsesenti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow of 
Romulus ; the palace of Numa ; the temple of Vesta, cum Penatibus populi 
Romani, He then deplores the opes tot victoriis quassitas et Graecarum artium 
decora . 4 raulta quaeseniores m^minerant, qu?^ jreparari nequibant (Anna! xv. 
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ment or the activity of private interest. Yet two causes may 
be alleged, which render the calamity of fire more destructive 
to a flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more combustible 
materials of brick, timber, and metals are first melted or con- 
sumed ; but the flames may play without injury or effect on the 
naked walls and massy arches that have been despoiled of their 
ornaments. 2. It is among the common and plebeian habitations 
that a mischievous spark is most easily blown to a conflagration; 
but, as soon as they are devoured, the greater edifices which 
have resisted or escaped are left as so many islands in a state 
of solitude and safety. From her situation, Rome is exposed to inunaationc 
the danger of frequent inundations. Without excepting the 
Tiber, the rivers that descend from either side of the Apennine 
have a short and irregular course ; a shallow stream in the sum- 
mer heats ; an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled in the 
spring or winter by the fall of rain and the melting of the 
snows. When the current is repelled from the sea by adverse 
winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the weight of 
waters, they rise above the banks, and overspread, without 
limits or control, the plains and cities of the adjacent country. 

Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, the Tiber was 
increased by unusual rains ; and the inundation, surpassing all 
former measure of time and place, destroyed all the buildings 
that were situate below the hills of Rome. According to the 
variety of ground, the same mischief was produced by different 
means ; and the edifices were either swept away by the sudden 
impulse, or dissolved and undermined by the long continuance, 
of the flood.^2 Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity 
was renewed : the lawless river overturned the palaces and 
temples on its banks and, after the labours of the emperor 

22 A. U, C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Romse prssvenit triumphum Roma- 
jiorum . . . diversae ignium aquarumque clades pene absumsere urbem. Nam 
Tiberis insolitis auctus imbribus et ultra opinionem, vel diurnitate vel magnitudine 
redundans, omnia Romas sedificia in plana posita delevit. Diverse qualitates 
locorum ad unam convenere pernicem : quoniam et quae segnior inundatio tenuit 
madefacta dissolvit, et quae cursus torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist. 

I. iv. c. II, p. 244, edit. Havercamp). Yet we may observe that it is the plan and 
study of the Christian apologist to magnify the calamities of the pagan world. 

23 Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter tindis 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 

Templaque Vestae. (Herat, Carni. i. 2). 

If the palace of Numa and temple of Vesta were thrown down in Horace’s time, 
what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire could hardly deserve the 
epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 
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in cleansing and widening the bed that was encumbered with 
ruins j the vigilance of his successors was exercised by similar 
dangers and designs. The project of diverting into new chan- 
nels the Tiber itself, or some of the dependent streams, was long 
opposed by superstition and local interests ; nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy and imperfect execu- 
tion. The servitude of rivers is the nob’est and most important 
victory which man has obtained over the licentiousness of nature 
and, if such were the ravages of the Tiber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or who can enumerate, the in- 
juries of the city after the fall of the Western empire? A remedy 
was at length produced by the evil itself: the accumulation of 
rubbish and the earth that had been washed down from the hills 
is supposed to have elevated the plain of Rome fourteen or 
fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level ; and the modern 
city is less accessible to the attacks of the river. 

IL The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the de- 
struction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the Chris- 
tians, have neglected to inquire how far they were animated by 
an hostile principle and how far they possessed the means and 
the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the preceding volumes 
of this History, I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
religion ; and I can only resume, in a few words, their real or 
imaginary connexion with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our 
fancy may create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the Goths 
and Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the 
flight of Odin,2^ to break the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, 

coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit ac repurgavit, completum 
olim ruderibus, et sedificioram prolapsionibus coarctatum (Suetonius in Augusto, 
c. 30). 

Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to 
the senate against the measure ; and we may applaud the progress of reason. On 
a similar occasion local interests would undoubtedly be consulted ; but an English 
House of Commons would reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, 
that nature had assigned to the rivers their proper course,” &c. 

26 See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic Buffon. His 
picture of Guyana in South America is that of a new and savage land, in which the 
waters are abandoned to themselves, without being regulated by human industry 
(p. 212, 561, quarto edition). 

^ In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. ii. p. 98, Baskerville's 
edition) has observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 

28 Yet, in modern times, the Tiber has sometimes damaged the city ; and in tne 
years 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record three mischievous and 
memorable inundations, tom. xiv. p, 268, 429 ; tom. xv. p. 99, &c. 

. 29 1 take this opportunity of declaring that in the course of twelve years I have 
forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, which I never 
very seriously believed (vol. i. p, 241). The Goths are apparently Germans ; but 
all beyond Caesar and Tacitus is darkness or fable in the antiquities of Germany. 
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of mankind; that they wished to bum the records of classic 
literature and to found their national architecture on the broken 
members of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But, in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither sufficiently savage 
nor sufficiently refined to entertain such aspiring ideas of de- 
struction and revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of the empire, whose discipline 
they acquired, and whose weakness they invaded ; with the 
familiar use of the Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence 
the name and titles of Rome ; and, though incapable of emula- 
ting, they were more inclined to admire than to abolish, the arts 
and studies of a brighter period. In the transient possession of 
a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric 
were stimulated by the passions of a victorious army ; amidst the 
wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the 
object of their search ; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection that they had battered 
to the ground the works of the consuls and Caesars. Their 
moments were indeed precious : the Goths evacuated Rome on 
the sixth,^^ the Vandals on the fifteenth, day ; and, though 
it be far more difficult to build than to destroy, their hasty 
assault would have made a slight impression on the solid piles 
of antiquity. We may remember that both Alaric and Gen- 
seric afected to spare the buildings of the city; that they 
subsisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious govern- 
ment of Theodoric ; and that the momentary resentment of 
Totila was disarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent barbarians the re- 
proach may be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. The statues, 
altars, and houses of the daemons were an abomination in their 
eyes ; and in the absolute command of the city they might 
labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of their 
ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the East affords 
to them an example of conduct, and to m an argument of belief ; 
and it is probable that a portion of guilt or merit may be im- 
puted with justice to the Roman proselytes. Yet their abhor- 
rence was confined to the monuments of heathen superstition ; 
and the civil structures that were dedicated to the business or 
pleasure of society might be preserved without injury or scandal. 

30 History of the Decline, &c., vol. iii. p. 330. 

^ Hid, vol, iii. p. 257. ^IHd» vol. v. p. X90-191. 

33 7^2^^ vol. V. p. 404. 34 vol. iii. c, xxviii. p. 195-198. 
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The change of religion was accomplished, not by a popular 
tumult, but by the decrees of the emperor, of the senate, and 
of time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were 
commonly the most prudent and least fanatic ; nor can any 
positive charge be opposed to the meritorious act of saving and 
converting the majestic structure of the Pantheon.^^ 

Sdabus^of value of any object that supplies the wants or plea- 

the materials sures of mankind is compounded of its substance and its form, 
of the materials and the manufacture. Its price must depend 
on the number of persons by whom it may be acquired and used ; 
on the extent of the market ; and consequently on the ease or 
difficulty of remote exportation, according to the nature of the 
commodity, its local situation, and the temporary circumstances 
of the world. The barbarian conquerors of Rome usurped in a 
moment the toil and treasure of successive ages ; but, except 
the luxuries of immediate consumption, they must view without 
desire all that could not be removed from the city in the Gothic 
waggons or the fleet of the Vandals. Gold and silver were the 
first objects of their avarice ; as in every country, and in the 
smallest compass, they represent the most ample command of 
the industry and possessions of mankind. A vase or a statue of 
those precious metals might tempt the vanity of some barbarian 
chief ; but the grosser multitude, regardless of the form, was 
tenacious only of the substance ; and the melted ingots might 
be readily divided and stamped into the current coin of the 
empire. The less active or less fortunate robbers were reduced 
to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, and copper ; whatever 
had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek 

^ Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe templura, quod appellant Pantheon^ 
in quo fecit ecclesiam Sanctae Marise semper Virginis, et omnium mart3rrum ; in 
qu^ ecclesise princeps multa bona obtulit (Anastasius vel potius Liber Pontificalis 
in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i. p. 135). Ac- 
cording to the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon had been vowed by 
Agrippa to Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. on the kalends 
of November to the Virgin, quae est mater omnium sanctorum (p. 297, 298). [It 
is now established that the existing Pantheon was not the work of Agrippa but of 
Hadrian (a.d, 120-5). The original building of Agrippa was rectangular. See 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 476-88. Urban VIII. removed the bronze roof from 
the portico of the Pantheon. Raphael’s coffin and bones were discovered here in 

1833-] 

»■ “Flaminitis Vaoca (apud Montfaucon, p. 155, 156; tis Memoir is likewise 
printed, p. 21, at the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini), and several Romans, 
doctrina. graves, were persuaded that the Goths buried their treasures at Rome, 
and bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusque. He relates some anecdotes to 
prove that, in his own time, these places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine 
pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 
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tjrrants ; and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious visit, 
stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon. The 
edifices of Rome might be considered as a vast and various mine ; 
the first labour of extracting the materials was already performed; 
the metals were purified and cast ; the marbles were hewn and 
polished; and, after foreign and domestic rapine had been 
satiated, the remains of the city, could a purchaser have been 
found, were still venal. The monuments of antiquity had been 
left naked of their precious ornaments, but the Romans would 
demolish with their own hands the arches and walls, if the hope 
of profit could surpass the cost of the labour and exportation. 
If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of the Western empire, 
his genius would have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, : 
the works of the Caesars ; but policy confined the French monarch 
to the forests of Germany ; his taste could be gratified only by 
destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated 
with the marbles of Ravenna and Rome.^^ Five hundred years 
after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the wisest and most 
liberal sovereign of the age, was supplied with the same materials 
by the easy navigation of the Tiber and the sea ; and Petrarch 
sighs an indignant complaint that the ancient capital of the 
world should adorn, from her own bowels, the slothful luxury 
of Naples.^^ But these examples of plunder or purchase were 

Omnia quas erant in aere ad ornatum civitatis deposuit : sed et ecclesiam B. 
Marise ad martyres quoe de tegnlis aereis cooperta discooperuit (Anast. in Vitalian. 
p. 141), The base and sacrilegious Greek had not even the poor pretence of 
plundering an heathen temple ; the Pantheon was already a Catholic church. 

33 For the spoils of Ravenna (musiva atque marmora) see the original grant of 
Pope Hadrian 1. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. epist. Ixvii. in Muratori, Script. 
Ital. tom. iii. p. ii. p. 223). 

33 1 shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (a.d. 887-899), de 
Rebus gestis Caroli Magni, 1. v. 437-44o» in the Historians of France, tom. v. p. 
180 : — 

Ad quse marmoreas praestabat Roma columnas, 

Quasdam praecipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit. 

De tarn longinqu^ poterit regione vetustas 
Illius ornatum Francia ferre tibi. 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historians of France, tom. v. p. 
378), extruxit etiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurimae pulchritudinis, ad cujus struc- 
turara a ROMA et Ravenn^ columnas et marmora devehi fecit. [See above, vol. v. 
P* 273.] 

43 1 cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (0pp. p. 336, 537, in 
Epistola hortatori^ ad Nicolaura Laurentium), it is so strong and full to the point : 
Nec pudor aut pietas continuit quominus impii spoliata Dei templa, occupatas 
arces, opes publicas, regiones urbis, atque honores magistratuum inter se divisos ; 
{habeant f) quam un^ in re, turbulent! ac seditiosi homines et totius reliquse vitse 
consiliis et rationibus discordes, inhumani foederis stupend^ societate convenirent, 
in pontes et moenia atque immeritos lapide§ dessevirent. Denique post vi, vel senio 
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rare in the darker ages ; and the Romans, alone and unenvied, 
might have applied to their private or public use the remaining 
structures of antiquity, if in their present form and situation 
they had not been useless in a great measure to the city and 
its inhabitants. The walls still described the old circumfer- 
ence, but the city had descended from the seven hills into the 
Campus Martins ; and some of the noblest monuments which 
had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert, far remote 
from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators 
were no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent successors; the use of baths and porticoes was forgotten; 
in the sixth century, the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, 
and circus had been interrupted ; some temples were devoted to 
the prevailing worship ; but the Christian churches preferred the 
holy figure of the cross ; and fashion or reason had distributed, 
after a peculiar model, the cells and offices of the cloister. Under 
the ecclesiastical reign, the number of these pious foundations 
was enormously multiplied ; and the city was crowded with forty 
monasteries of men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters and 
colleges of canons and priests,^^ who aggravated, instead of re- 
lieving, the depopulation of the tenth century. But, if the forms 
of ancient architecture were disregarded by a people insensible 
of their use and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition, till the fairest columns of 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest marbles of Paros and 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps, to the support of a convent 
or a stable. The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks 
in the cities of Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy example ; 
and, in the gradual destruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus 
the Fifth may alone be excused for employing the stones of the 
Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St Peter’s.^® A fragment, 

coUapsa palatia, quae quondam ingentes tenuerunt viri, post diraptos arcus trium- 
phales (unde majores horum forsitan corruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ac proprise 
impietatis fragminibus vilem quaestum turpi mercimonio capture non puduit. 
Itaque nunc, heu dolor I heu scelus indignum I de vestris marmoreis columnis, de 
liminibus templorum (ad quae nuper ex orbe toto concursus devotissimus fieba,t), de 
imaginibus sepulchrorura sub quibus patrum vestrorum venerabilis civis {cinisf) 
erat, ut reliquas sileam, desidiosa Neapolis adornatur. Sic paullatim ruinas ipsse 
deficiunt. Yet king Robert was the friend of Petrarch. 

Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with an hundred of 
his courtiers (Eginhart, c. 22, p. 108, 109) ; and Muratori describes, as late as the 
year 814, the public baths which were built at Spoleto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 
416), 

^®See the Annals of Italy, A.D. 988. For this and the preceding fact, Muratori 
himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of P^re Mabillon. 

' Vita di Sisfo Quiutb? da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii. p. 50, 
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a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned^ may be viewed with 
pleasure and regret ; but the greater part of the marble was 
deprived of substance, as well as of place and proportion ; it was 
burnt to lime for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival of 
Poggius, the temple of Concord and many capital structures 
had vanished from his eyes ; and an epigram of the same age 
expresses a just and pious fear that the continuance of this 
practice would finally annihilate all the monuments of antiquity, 

The smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the 
demands and depredations of the Romans. The imagination 
of Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty people ; and 
I hesitate to believe that even in the fourteenth century they 
could be reduced to a contemptible list of thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. From that period to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if 
they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five thousand,^’^ the 
increase of citizens was in some degree pernicious to the ancient 
city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last the most potent and forcible 
cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Romans g^^ofthe 
themselves. Under the dominion of the Greek and French em- 
perors, the peace of the city was disturbed by accidental though 
frequent seditions : it is from the decline of the latter, from the 
beginning of the tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated with impunity the laws of the 
Code and the Gospel, without respecting the majesty of the ab- 

Porticus sedis Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem access! vidi fere in- 
tegram opere marmoreo admodum specioso : Romani post modum ad calcem 
Dsdem totam et porticus partem disjectis columnis sunt demoliti {p. 12). The 
temple of Concord was therefore not destroyed by a sedition in the xiiith century, 
as I have read in a Ms. treatise del' Governo civile de Rome, lent me formerly at 
Rome, and ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewise 
affirms that the sepulchre of Csecilia Metella was burnt for lime (p, 19, 20). 

Composed by ^neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. and published by 
Mabillon from a Ms. of the Queen of Sweden (Musoeum Italicum, tom. i. p. 97) ; — 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas : 

Ex cujus lapsu gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tuns hie populus muris defossa vetustis 
Calcis in obsequium mviTCCLQX2. dura coquit. 

Impia tercentum si sic gens egerit annos, 

Nullum bine indicium nobilitatis erit. 

4 ®Vagabamur pariter in illi. urbe tarn magn 4 ; quae, cum propter spatium 
vacua videretur, populum habet immensum (Opp. p. 605 ; Epist. Familiares, ii. 

14). 

These states of the population of Rome, at different periods, are derived from 
an ingenious treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Coeli Qualitatibus (p. 

122). [Cp. above p. 264, note 29, The population at beginning [of the i6th 
century was 85,000 ; in 1663, it was 105,433. Gregorovius, op, cit, vi. p, 731.] 
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sent sovereign or the presence and person of the vicar of Christ, 
In a dark period of five hundred years^ Rome was perpetually 
afflicted by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, 
the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ursini ; and, if 
much has escaped the knowledge, and much is unworthy of the 
notice, of history, I have exposed in the two preceding chapters the 
causes and effects of the public disorders. At such a time, when 
every quarrel was decided by the sword and none could trust 
their lives or properties to the impotence of law, the povrerful 
citizens were armed for safety or offence against the domestic 
enemies whom they feared or hated. Except Venice alone, the 
same dangers and designs were common to all the free republics 
of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative of fortifying 
their houses, and erecting strong towers that were capable of 
resisting a sudden attack. The cities were filled with these 
hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which contained 
three hundred towers, her law, which confined their height to 
the measure of fourscore feet; may be extended, with suitable 
latitude, to the more opulent and populous states. The first step 
of the senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace and 
justice was to demolish (as we have already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome ; and in the last days of anarchy 
and discord, as late as the reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four 
still stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city,*^® 
To this mischievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were most 
readily adapted : the temples and arches afforded a broad and 
solid basis for the new structures brick and stone ; and we can 
name the modern turrets that were raised on the triumphal monu- 
ments of Julius Caesar, Titus, and the AntoninesJ® With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was 
transformed into a strong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat 
that the mole of Hadrian has assumed the title and form of the 

All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free cities of Italy, 
may be found in the laborious and entertaining compilation of Muratori, Antiqui- 
tates Italise medii ^vi, dissertat. xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493-496, of the Latin, tom. i, p. 
446, of the Italian, work). 

^ [Thirteen regions in the 14th century- Their names and armorial bearings in 
Gregorovius, vi. p. 727-8.] 

50 As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turns Centii Frangapanis; et 
sane Jano impositae turris lateritiae conspicua hodieque vestigia supersunt (Mont- 
faucon, Biariura Italicum, p. 186). The anonymous writer (p. 285) enumerates, 
arcus Titi, turris Cartularia ; arcus Julii C^saris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis ; 
arcus Antonini, turris de Cosectis, &c. [There is an account of these towers and 
fortresses in Gregorovius, v, p. 657 
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castle of St» Angelo ; the Septizonium of Severus was capable of 
standing against a royal army ; the sepulchre of Metella has 
sunk under its outworks ; the theatres of Pompey and Marcelius 
were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini families ; and the rough 
fortress has been gradually softened to the splendour and elegance 
of an Italian palace. Even the churches were encompassed with 
arms and bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof of St. 
Peter s were the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of the 
Christian world. Whatever is fortified will be attacked; and 
whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans have 
wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they had re- 
solved^ by a public decree, to annihilate that monument of servi- 
tude, Every building of defence was exposed to a siege ; and in 
every siege the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously 
employed. After the death of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, with- 
out a sovereign or a senate, was abandoned six months to the fury 
of civil war. The houses,’' says a cardinal and poet of the 
times, were crushed by the weight and velocitv of enormous 

51 Hadriani niolem . . . raagn^ ex parte Romanorum injuria . . . disturbavit : 
quod certe funditus evertissent, si eorum manibus pervia, absumptis grandibus 
saxis, reliqua moles exstitisset (Poggius de Varietate Fortunse, p. 12). [In a.d. 
1379, the mausoleum of Hadrian, which held out for Pope Clement, was destroyed 
by the Romans. It was “pulled down to the central part which encloses the 
vault” (Gregorovius, vi. 516). The ruins lay for about twenty years till it was 
restored by Boniface IX. a.d. 1398, with a tower. In the 14th century there was 
a covered passage connecting St. Angelo with the Vatican.] 

53 Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 147). 
[See above, p. 305, note 17.] 

531 must copy an important passage of Montfaucon : Turns ingens rotunda . . . 
Caecilise Metellae . . ^ sepulchrum erat, cujus muritam solidi, ut spatium per quam 
minimum intus vacuum supersit : et Torre di Bove [or Capo di Bove] dicitiir, a 
bourn capitibus muro inscriptis. Huic sequiori aevo, tempore intestinorum bellorum , 
ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, cujus moenia et turres etiamnum visuntur ; ita ut sepul- 
chrum Metellse quasi arx oppiduli fuerit, Feryentibus in urbe partibus, cum 
Ursini atque Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent civitati, in utriusve 
partis ditionem cederet magni moraenti erat (p. 142). [The sepulchre of Caecilia 
Metella still stands, a conspicuous object on the Appian Way.] 

54 See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In the Savelli 
palace, the remains of the theatre of Marcelius are still great and conspicuous. 
[The theatre of Marcelius, towards end of iith century, was converted into a fortress 
by the Pierleoni, In 1712 it passed into the hands of the Orsini. “ The section 
of the outside shell visible at present, a magnificent ruin in outline and colour, 
is buried 15 feet in modern soil and supports the Orsini palace erected upon its 
stage and ranges of seats. What stands above ground of the lower or Doric arcades 
is rented by the Prince for the most squalid and ignoble class of shops.’ ’ Lanciani, 
Ancient Rome, p. 401. The Theatre of Balbus became the fortress of the Cenci.] 

55 James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metrical life of Pope 
Gelestin V. (Muratori, Script Ital. tom. i. p. iii. p. 621 ; 1, i. c. i, ver, 132, &c.). 

Hoc dixisse sat est, Romam caruisse Senatu 
Mensibus exactis heu sex ; belloque vocatum {vocatos) 

Jn acelus, in socips fraternaque yulnera patres ; 
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stones ; tlie walls were perforated by the strokes of the batter- 
ing-ram; the towers were involved in fire and smoke; and the 
assailants were stimulated by rapine and revenge/’ The work 
was consummated by the tyranny of the laws ; and the factions 
of Italy alternately exercised a blind and thoughtless vengeance 
on their adversaries, whose houses and castles they rased to the 
ground. In comparing the daijs of foreign, with the ages of 
domestic, hostility, we must pronounce that the latter have been 
far more ruinous to the city ; and our opinion is confirmed by 
the evidence of Petrarch. Behold/’ says the laureat, ^^the 
relics of Rome, the image of her pristine greatness 1 neither time 
nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this stupendous de- 
struction: it was perpetrated by her own citizens, by the most 
illustrious of her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to a noble 
Annibaldi) have done with the battering-ram, what the Punic 
hero could not accomplish with the sword/’ The influence of 
the two last principles of decay must, in some degree, be multi- 
plied by each other ; since the houses and towers, which were 
subverted by civil war, required a new and perpetual supply from 
the monuments of antiquity. 

These general observations may be separately applied to the 
amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of the 
Coliseum, either from its magnitude or from Nero’s colossal 

Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa ; 

Perfodisse domus trabibxis, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus ; incensas turres, obscuraque fumo 
Lumina vicino, quo sit spoliata supellex. 

Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquita Italiane, tom, i. p. 427-431) finds 
that stone bullets, of two or three hundred pounds weight, were not uncommon ; 
and they are sometimes computed at xii or xviii cantari of Genoa, each caniaro 
weighing 150 pounds. 

s^ The vith law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mischievous practice ; 
and strictly enjoins that the houses of banished citizens should be preserved pro 
communi militate (Gualvaneus de la Flarama, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Itali- 
canira, tom, xii. p, 1041), 

^ 58 Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, nad shewn 
him the mcenia, lacerse specimen miserabile Romse, and declared his own intention 
of restoring them (Carmina Latina, 1 . ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97, 98) : 
Nec te parva manet servatis fama minis 
Quanta quod integrse fuit dim gloria Romse 
Reliquiae testantur adhuc ; quas longior mtas 
Frangere non valrnt; non vis aut ira cmenti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu! heu! 

. . , Quod illc nequivit {Hannibal) 

Perficit hie aries, . . . 

59 The fourth part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis Maffei, professedly 
treats of amphitheatres, particularly those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, 
wooden galleries, &c. It is from magnitude that he derives the name of Oli?sseum^ 
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statue : an edifice, had it been left to time ana nature, which 
might, perhaps, have claimed an eternal duration. The curious 
antiquaries, who have computed the numbers and seats, are 
disposed to believe that, above the upper row of stone steps, 
the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with several stages 
of wooden galleries, which were repeatedly consumed by hre 
and restored by the emperors. Whatever was precious, or por- 
table, or profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly 
ornaments of sculpture, which were cast in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and gold, became the first prey of conquest 
or fanaticism, of the avarice of the barbarians or the Christians. 
In the massy stones of the Coliseum many holes are discerned ; 
and the two most probable conjectures represent the various 
accidents of its decay. These stones were connected by solid 
links of brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine overlooked the 
value of the baser metals : the vacant space was converted 
into a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned 
in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perforated or en- 
larged, to receive the poles that supported the shops or tents 
of the mechanic trades. Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and admira- 
tion by the pilgrims of the North ; and their rude enthusiasm 
broke forth in a sublime proverbial expression, which is recorded 
in the eighth century, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : 

As long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand ; when the 
Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; when Rome Mis, the world will 
fall’*.®^ In the modem system of war, a situation commanded 
by three hills would not be chosen for a fortress; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could resist the engines of 

or Coliseum: since the same appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, 
without the aid of a colossal statue ; since that of Nero was erected in the court {in 
airid) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum (p. iv. p. 15-19 ; 1. i. c. 4), 

60 J oseph Maria Suar^s, a learned bishop, and the author of an history of Praeneste, 
has composed a separate dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of these 
holes, which has been since reprinted in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre, M ont- 
faucon (Diarium, p. 233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to be the unam 
germanamque causam foraminum. [The travertine blocks were connected by iron 
clamps, run with lead ; and the holes, as the author says, are due to the removal 
of these clamps in the Middle Ages. Cp. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
ii., 87 

61 Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

62Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet 
Roma ; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda in Excerptis seu Collectaneis 
apud Ducange Glossar. med. et infimse Eatinitatis, tom. ii. p. 407, edit. Basil). 
This saying must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome before 
the year 735, the sera of Bede's death ; for J dq not believe that our venerable monk 
ever passed the sea. 
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assault ; a numerous garrison miglit fee lodged in the inclosiire ; 
and^ while one faction occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, 
the other was intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum/'^ 
The abolition at Home of the ancient games must be under- 
stood with some latitude ; and the carnival sports of the Testacean 
Mount and the Circus Agonalis^^ were regulated by the law^^ 
or custom of the city. The senator presided with dignity and 
pomp to adjudge and distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the 
as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the 
Jews supplied the annual expense and the races, on foot, on 
horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament 
of seventy -two of the Eoman youth. In the year one thousand 
in three hundred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion of 
' the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in the Coliseum itself; 
and the living manners are painted in a diary of the times. A 
convenient order of benches was restored ; and a general pi*o- 
clamation, as far as Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to 
exercise their skill and courage in this perilous adventure. The 
Roman ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in 
three balconies, which on this day, the third of September, were 
lined with scarlet cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere led the 
matrons from beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, who 


^ I cannot recover, in Muratori’s original Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i.), the passage that attests this hostile partition, which must 
be applied to the end of the xith or the beginning of the xiith century. i 

Although the structure of the Circus Agonalis be destroyed, it still retains its 
form and name (Agona, [in Agona], Nagona,'Navona) : and the interior space affords 
a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange 
pile of broken pottery, seems only adapted for the annual practice of hurling from 
top to bottom some waggon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of the populace 
(Statuta Urbis Romm, p. 186). 

See the Statuta Urbis Romse, 1 . iii. c. 87, 88, 89, p. 185, 186. I have already 
given an idea of this municipal code. The races of Nagona and Monte Testaceo 
are likewise mentioned in the Diary of Peter Antonius, from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124). 

^ The Pallium, which Menage so foolishly derives from Palmarium, is an 
extension of the idea and the words from the robe or cloak to the materials, and 
from thence to their application as a prize (Muratori, dissert, xxxiii.). 

67 For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 florins, of which the 
odd thirty represented the pieces of silver for which Judas had betra3^ed his master 
to their ancestors. There was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian youths 
(Statuta Urbis, ibidem). 

•68 xhis extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from tradition rather 
than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, in the most ancient fragments 
of Roman annals (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom, xii. p. 535, 536) ; and, 
however fanciful they may seem, they are* deeply marked with the colours of truth 
and nature. 
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still represent the features and character of antiquity. The 
remainder of the city was divided, as usual, between the Colonna 
and Ursini ; the two factions were proud of the number and 
beauty of their female bands : the charms of Savella Ursini are 
mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna regretted the absence 
of the youngest of their house, who had sprained her ankle in 
the garden of Nero*s tower. The lots of the champions were 
drawn by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended 
into the arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls on foot, as it 
should seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our anna- 
list has selected the names, colours, and devices, of twenty of 
the most conspicuous knights. Several of the names are the 
most illustrious of Rome and the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta, 
Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Anni- 
baldi, Altieri, Corsi ; the colours were adapted to their taste and 
situation ; the devices ai-e expressive of hope or despair, and 
breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone like the 
youngest of the Horatii,"' the confidence of an intrepid stranger ; 

I live disconsolate,*' a weeping widower ; I burn under the 
ashes,” a discreet lover j I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,” the am- 
biguous declaration of a modern passion ; My faith is as pure,” 
the motto of a white livery ; Who is stronger than myself ? ” 
of a lion's hide ; If I am disowned in blood, what a pleasant 
death 1 ” the wish of ferocious courage. The pride or prudence 
of the Ursini restrained them from the field, which was occupied 
by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions denoted 
the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : Though sad, I am 
strong ; ” Strong as I am great ; ” If I fall,” addressing him- 
self to the spectators, you fall with me ” ; — intimating (says 
the contemporary writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the 
Capitol. The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively encountered a wild bull ; 
and the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no 
more than eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded, and eighteen killed, on the side of their adversaries. 
Some of the noblest families might mourn, but the pomp of the 
funerals, in the churches of St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to the people. Doubtless 
it was not in such conflicts that the blood of the Romans should 
have been shed ; yet, in blaming their rashness, we are com- 
pelled to applaud their gallantry; and the noble volunteers, 
who display their magnificence and risk their lives under the 
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balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefactors who were reluctantly 
dragged to the scene of slaughter.®^ 

This use of the amphitheatre was a i*are, perhaps a singular, 
festival ; the demand for the materials was a daily and continual 
want, which the citizens could gratify without restraint or re- 
morse. In the fourteenth century, a scandalous act of concord 
secured to both factions the privilege of extracting stones from 
the free and common quarry of the Coliseum ; and Poggius 
laments that the greater part of these stones had been burnt to 
lime by the folly of the Romans To check this abuse, and to 
prevent the nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the 
vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with 
a wall ; and, by a charter long extant, granted both the ground 
and edifice to the monks of an adjacent convent. After 
his death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of the people ; 
and, had they themselves respected the noblest monument of 
their fathers, they might have justified the resolve that it 
should never be degraded to private property. The inside was 
damaged ; but, in the middle of the sixteenth century, an asra of 
taste and learning, the exterior circumference of one thousand 
six hundred and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a 
triple elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 
of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin the nephews 
of Paul the Third are the guilty agents ; and every traveller 
who views the Farnese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury 
of these upstart princes A similar reproach is applied to the 

^^Muratori has given a separate dissertation (the xxixth) to the games of the 
Italians in the middle ages. 

™In a concise but instructive memoir, the Ahh 6 BarthtSIemy (M^moires de 
VAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585) has mentioned this agreement of 
the factions of the xivth century de Tiburtino faciendo in the Coliseum, from an 
original act in the archives of Rome. 

Coliseum . . , ob stultitiam Romanorura deietum, 

says the indignant Poggius (p. 17) : but his expression, too strong for the present 
age, must be very tenderly applied to the xvth century. [It may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that the chief injury which the shell of the Coliseum sustained, 
the falling of the whole western half towards the Cselian Hill, happened in the great 
earthquake of A.D. 1348. These ruins were then freely used as a quarry. Cp. 
Lanciani, 0^, • czA, p. 395-6. In A.D. 1386 the senate and people gave one-third of 
the Coliseum to the Compagnia del Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum J 

Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon {p. 142) affirms this fact from the memorials 
of Flaminius Vacca (No, 72), They still hoped, on some future occasion, to revive 
and vindicate their grant. 

After measuring the prisons ampnitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 142) only adds 
that it was entire under Paul III.', tacendo clamat Muratori (Annali dTtalia, 
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Barberini ; and the repetition of injury might be dreaded from 
every reign, till the Coliseum was placed under the safeguard of and consecrdr- 
religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict the Four- ® 
teenth, who consecrated a spot which persecution and fable had 
stained with the blood of so many Christian martyrs 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of those sgnoraaceand 
monuments whose scattered fragments so far surpass the most SSSa ^ 
eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the supine indiffer- 
' ence of the Romans themselves ; he was humbled rather than 
elated by the discovery that, except his friend Rienzi and one 
of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhone was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropo- 
lis.^^ The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elaborately 
displayed in the old survey of the city, which was composed 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century; and, without 
dwelling on the manifold errors of name and place, the legend 
of the Capitol may provoke a smile of contempt and indigna- 
tion, “The Capitol,"’ says the anonymous writer, “ isso named 
as being the head of the world ; where the consuls and senators 
formerly resided for the government of the city and the globe. 

tom. xiv. p. 371) more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese Pope and the indigna- 
tion of the Roman people. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other 
evidence than the vulgar saying, “Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barbarini,” 

■w'hich was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. [The spelling 
Barbizrini here is intentional and should not be changed.] 

74 As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the ruin of the 
Coliseum ; Quod si non suopte merito atque pulchritudine dignum fuisset quod 
improbas arceret manus, indigna res utique in locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum 
tantopere saevitum esse. 

75 Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81, p. 182) impose a fine of 500 azirei on 
whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruinis civitas deformetur, et ut 
antiqua sedificia decorem urbis perpetuo representent. 

76 In his first visit to Rome (a.D. 1337; see M^moires sur P^trarque, tom. i. p. 

322, &c,), Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stuporis mole 
obrutus. . o . Praesentia vero, minim dictu, nihil imminuit : vere major fuit Roma 
majoresque sunt reliquiae quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab h^c urbe domitum, sed 
tarn sero domitum, miror (0pp. p. 605 ; Familiares, ii. 14 ; Joanni Columnae), 

77 He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qui enim hodie 
magis ignari rerum Roraanarum, quam Romani cives? Invitus dico, nusquam 
minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romae, 

7® After the description of the Capitol, he adds, statuae erant quot sunt mundi 
provinci^ ; et habebat quaelibet tintinnabulum ad collum. Et erant ita per magi 
cam artem dispositae, ut quando aliqua regio Romano Imperio rebellis erat, statim 
imago illius provinciae vertebat se contra illam ; unde tintinnabulum resonabat 
quod pendebat ad collum ; tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant custodes senatui, &c. 

He mentions an example of the Saxons and Sueyi, who, after they had been sub- 
dued by^ Agrippa, again rebelled ; tintinnabulum sonuit ; sacerdos qui erat in 
speculo in hebdomad! senatoribus nuntiavit ; Agrippa marched back and reduced 
Persians (Anonym, in Montfaucon, p. 297^ 298), 

voii. VII. 21 
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The strong and lofty walls were covered with glass and goH^ 
and crowned with a roof of the richest and most curious carving. 
Below the citadel stood a palace^ of gold for the greatest part, 
decorated with precious stones, and whose value might be esti- 
mated at one third of the world itself. The statues of all the 
provinces were arranged in order, each with a small bell sus- 
pended from its neck ; and such was the contrivance of art-magi c^^ 
that, if the province rebelled against home, the statue turned 
round to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet 
of the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate was admon- 
ished of the impending danger.'- A second example of less 
importance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the 
two marble horses, led by two naked youths, which have since 
been transported from the baths of Constantine to the Quirinal 
Hill. The groundless application of the names of Phidias and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be excused ; but these Grecian sculptors 
should not have been removed above four hundred years from 
the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius ; they should not have 
been transformed into two philosophers or magicians, whose 
nakedness was the symbol of truth and knowledge, who revealed 
to the emperor his most secret actions, and, after refusing all 
pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of leaving this eter- 
nal monument of themselves. Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art : no 
more than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius ; and, 
of the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer and 
more enlightened age.®^ The Nile, which nows adorns the 
Vatican, had been explored by some labourers in digging a 

The same writer affirms that Virgil captus a Romanis invisibiliter exiit ivitque 
Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the xith centl^r3^ is introduced by William of 
Malmesbury (de Gestis Regum Anglorum, 1 , ii. p. 86) ; and in the time of Flaminius 
Vacca (No. 8i, 103) it was the vulgar belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked 
the daemons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 

so Anonym- p. 289. Montfancon (p. 191) justly observes that, if Alexander be 
represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii.), or 
Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who lived before that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur 
xxxiv. 19). 

81 William of Malmesbury ( 1 . ii. p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous discovery (a.D. 
1046) of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been slain by Turnus : the perpetual 
light in his sepulchre, a Latin epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, the 
enormous wound in his breast (pectus perforat ingens), Slc. If this fable rests on 
the slightest foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that were 
exposed to the air in a barbarous age. . , 
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vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the Minerva; but the 
impatient proprietor, who was tormented by some visits of curi- 
osity, restored the unprofitable marble to its former grave."^^ 

The discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten feet in length, was 
the occasion of a law-suit. It had been found under a partition- 
wall : the equitable judge had pronounced that the head should 
be separated from the body, to satisfy the claims of the con- 
tiguous owners ; and the sentence would have been executed, 
if the intercession of a cardinal and the liberality of a pope had 
not rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his barbarous 
countrymen. 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled; and Restoration 
the peaceful authority of Martin the Fifth and his successors ISlffoftiie 
restored the ornaments of the city as well as the order oftheSi^^' 
ecclesiastical state. The improvements of Rome, since the fif- 
teenth century, have not been the spontaneous produce of free- 
dom and industry. The first and most natural root of a great 
city is the labour and populousness of the adjacent country, 
which supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufactures, 
and of foreign trade. But the greater part of the Campagna of 
Rome is reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness ; the over- 
grown estates of the princes and the clergy, are cultivated by 
the lazy hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty 
harvests are confined or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. 

A second and more artificial cause of the growth of a metropolis 
is the residence of a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, 
and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those provinces and 
tributes had been lost in the fall of the empire ; and, if some 
streams of the silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil have been 
attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, the fees 
of office, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the remnant 
of ecclesiastical taxes afford a poor and precarious supply, which 
maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, far below the measure of the great capitals 
of Europe, does not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand 


Prope porticum Minervse, statua est recubantis, cujus caput integri effigie 
tantse magnitudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam ad plantandas arbores 
scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum plures in dies magis concurrerent, 
‘Strepitum adeuntium fastidiuraque pertsesus, horti patronus congesta humo texit 
(Poggius de Varietate Fortun{3e, p. 12). 

82 See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacca» No. 57, p. ii, 12, at the end of the 
Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in .tto). 
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inliabitants ; and, within the spacious inclosure of the walls, 
the largest portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyards 
and ruins. The beauty and splendour of the modem city may 
be ascribed to the abuses of the government, to the influence 
of superstition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been 
marked by the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the 
childless pontiff at the expense of the church and country. The 
palaces of these fortunate nephews are the most costly monu- 
ments of elegance and servitude ; the perfect arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture have been prostituted in their service ; 
and their galleries and gardens are decorated with the most 
precious works of antiquity, which taste or vanity has prompted 
them to collect. The ecclesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic 
worship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious founda- 
tions of altars, chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars are 
eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, 
the most glorious structure that ever has been applied to the 
use of religion. The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth is accompanied by the superior merit of 
Bramante and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael- Angelo ; and 
the same munificence which had been displayed in palaces and. 
temples was directed with equal zeal to revive and emulate the 
labours of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised from the 
ground and erected in the most conspicuous places; of the 
eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and Consuls, three were restored ; 
the artificial rivers were conducted over a long series of old or 
of new arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood of salu- 
brious and refreshing waters; and the spectator, impatient to 
ascend the steps of St, Peter's, is detained by a column of 
Egyptian granite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual 
fountains to the height of one hundred and twenty feet. The 
map, the description, the monuments of ancient Rome have 
been elucidated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the 
student ; and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, not of super- 

84 In the year X709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including eight or ten 
thousand Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, 
tom. iii. p. 217, 218). In 1740 they had increased to 146,080 ; and in 1765, I left 
them, without the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant whether they have since continued 
in a progressive state. 

86 xhe P6re Montfaucon distributes his own observations into twenty days, he 
should have styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to the different parts of the 
city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8-20, p. 104-301). That learned Benedictine reviews the 
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stition^ but of empire, are devoutly visited by a new race of 
pilgrims from the remote, and once savage, countries of the 
North. 

Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will bepin^ccas. 
excited by an History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire : the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the 
history of mankind. The various causes and progressive effects 
are connected with many of the events most interesting in human 
annals : the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the 
name and image of a free republic ; the disorder of military 
despotism; the rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity; 
the foundation of Constantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; 
the invasion and settlements of the Barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia; the institutions of the civil law; the character and 
religion of Mahomet ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; 
the restoration and decay of the Western empire of Charlemagne 
the crusades of the Latins in the East; the conquests of the 
Saracens and Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire ; the state 
and revolutions of Rome in the middle age. The historian may* 
applaud the importance and variety of his subject ; hut, while 
he is conscious of his own imperfections, he must often accuse, 
the deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work which has. 
amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and which,, 
however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the 
curiosity and candour of the public, 

Lausanne, 

June 27, 1787, 


topographers of ancient Rome ; the first efforts of Elondus, Fulvius, Martianus^. 
and Faunus, the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning been equal 
to his labours ; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, qui oranes obscuravit, and the 
recent but imperfect books of Donatus and Nardinl Yet Montfaucon still sighs 
for a more complete plan and description of the old city, which must be attained 
by the three following methods : i. The measurement of the space and intervals of 
the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions and the places where they were found. 3. 
The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, which name 
any spot or building of Rome, The laborious work, such as Montfaucon desired, 
must be promoted by princely or public munificence ; but the great modern plan, 
of Nolli (A.D. 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient topo- 
graphy of Rome. [We have now Lanciani’s great plan in forty-six sheets : Forma. 
Urbis Romae (published by the Academy of the Lincei). For excavations in recent 
times see especially the series of the Bullettino della Commissione archeologica. 
comunale di Roma, 1872 ei sqg , ; Notizie degli Scavi, 1876 et sqq. ; Mittheilungeni 
of the German archseol. Institute, Romische Abtheilung, 1S86 ei sqq,} 
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A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bailey (J. C.), M.A. See Cowper, 

Baker (W. G.), M,A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series- 

Baker (Jfiliaia L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. See Books 
on Business. 

Balfour (Orahaui). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 
and Cheaper Edit ion^ Revised. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Eldition is also published. 
Ballard (A.), LL.B. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally (S. B.). See Commercial Series. 
Banks (Elizabeth L.). THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A * NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.* Second Edi tion. Cr. Sz'o. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
■Barham (R. HO- See Little Library. 
Barine (The Hon. Maisrice). WITH 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition, ^ D^my Zzto. ^s. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 
DemyZvo. •js, 6d. 

Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
450 Illustrations in the Text, and 12 Photo- 
iSravtrre Plates. Gilt top. Large quarto. 36.7. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CxESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. Royal 
%vo. los. 6d net. 

4 BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. -With 
numerous lilustration.s by A. J. Gaskin. 
Third Edition. C>'. 3 m Buckranu 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustratioms by F. D. Bedford. 
Third Edition. Cr, Bzfo. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. 3 m 3jr. 6d. 

A BOOK OF DARTKIOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bw. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr Sw. 6s. 

.A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8.7/0. 6s. 

A BOOK OF north WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bro. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. limstrated. 
Cr. Bro. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 
Sm 63 ’. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated, 
Cr, Bvfo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown Bzto. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BO''>K OF THE PYRENEES. With 
i»4 Hlustrarions. Crown Bno. 6s. 

A Ck#c«aial Edition is also published. 


A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m 6 s. 

OLD COUN'PRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra. 
tions, E'ifih Edition. Large Cr.Bvo 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shepi’ard, 
Demy 4fo. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the nausical 
editorship of Ce< il J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
perial St'O. ks. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School. A New Edition. Long Cr, 8m 
as. 6 d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. Sm 
as. 6 d net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr.Bzto. as. 6 d.net- 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.)» See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy 8m los. td. 7 ei. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

BarnettCMrs. P. A.), See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
as. 6 d. Ney, ^s. net. 

See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS, With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6 d. 

I Bartholomew (J. G.), F.R.S.E. See C. C. 
j Robertson. 

' Bastable (C. P.), M.A. THE COM- 
I MERGE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
i Cr. 8m as. 6d. 

1 Bastian (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
i THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Ulus- 
trated. Demy 8710. 7s. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. 8m as. 6d. 

Batten (Loring W.), Ph.D. , S. T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. '^s. 6 d.nei. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOT(>GRAPHER. With over too 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Sm 
lor. 6 d. net. 

Beard (W. S.>. EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr.Bvo. is.6d. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner’s BgoIc«,- 


Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


BecScford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jallanu. Secotid 
Edit ion. / ^e7ny 8w. 6s. 

Beckford (Wiliiam). See Little Library. 

Beechingr (H, C.), M.A., Canon of West- | 
minster. See Library of Devotion. i 

Begrbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 1 
lUu.strated. EemyZvo. ^s.6d, net. ! 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSElNSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bernakd Holland. Fcaj>. 2.vo. 3jr. 6d. 

Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS, With 
Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition, 
vised. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Cronin Bzio. 6s. 

BcHotCH.H.L.), M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown. Bvo. 6s. net, 

Bennett <W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
as. 6d. 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 7s, 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD’S BOARD: 
(ioinmunion Addresses. Fca/i. Bvo. 3^. 6d. 
net. 

Benson (A. C), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 

gr£&phx€S<i 

Benson <R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Comraemary on the- 
xiQth Psalm. Cr. Bvo. ss. 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY, A 8w. 
xs. 6d. 

Bertonch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. tQs.6d.net. 

Beruete (A. de). See Classics of .A.rt. 

Betham-Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Eourih and 
Cheaper Edition. Crcnvn 8w. 6^. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Betliune- Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bidez (M-). See Byzantine Texts. 

BijZgsCC. R.D.), D. D. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), B D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6.r. net. 

Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Dewy Bvo. 
ms, 6d. net 

A Col nial Edition is al.so published 

Binyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 
’ys. 6d. net. 

■ See also W. Blake. 

Birnstittgl (Ethel). See Little Books on 
• Art. 

EMiir (Robert). See LP.L. 

i%e .(William). THE LETTERS OF 

’ WiLfLIAM BLAKE, together witm a 

. ' FR®:x>EmcK ■ Tatham. Edited 


from the Original Manuscripts, with m 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B. Ru.ssell. With la Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d.net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction by 
Lawrence Binyon. Quarto, ais. net 
See also l.P.L. and Little Library. 

Elaxland (B.), M.A. Sec Library of 

Devotion, 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEAR E ’ S G A R D E N. Iliu.stratcd. 
Fcap. Bvo. 3.f. 6d. ; leather. 4^. 6«/. net 
S’-e also Antiquary’s Books 

Blouet (Henri). See Beginner’s Books. 

Boardman (T. Ii.)» M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of ‘ France.’ THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Demy Bvo. a\s. net. By Conunand of the 

Bodyfoeoree), D.D. THE SOUL’S 

PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
froxn his writipgs. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.‘S.E, Demy\6fnc. as.6d. 

Bona (Caird,inai). See Library of Devotion. 

Boon (P. C*f. See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (George), See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. Third Edition. 35. 6d, 

Botting (C. G.), B. A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. Bvo. as. See also 
] unior Examination Series. 

Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. XQ$.6d. 
net. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. Sw. aj, 

Boulton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 Illustra- 
tion s. Demy Sr'c?. ns. 6d. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
40 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7.S. 6d. net 

Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations^ from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. x6mo. as,6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Seeond 
Edition. Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boyle and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neilson. Su/er Eoyai 
i6mo, as. 

Brabant (P. G.), M.A. See Little Guide;:. 

Bradley (A, G.) ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE, With 30 Illustrations of which 
3 4 are in colour by T . C . Gotch . Second Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Bradley (J. W,). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry Leach. With 
34 Portraits, Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net_ 
k Colonial Edition is also published- 
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Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 

Illustrated. PgwyZvo, las. 6d, net. 

Erodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
Sw. 3^!- 6d. 

Brooks <E. E.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (E. W*). See Byzantine Texts. 

. Brown ' LL,D^ Professor of 

Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy Zvo. 
7jr. 6d. net. 

Brown (S. E.), M,A., Camb,, B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
T RY NOTE. BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier Ejcferiments on the Commoner 
Substances. Cr. 42?^. j.v. 6d. net. 

Browne (Sir Tbomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Ediii&n, 
Cr, Zve. 6^. ; also Demy Zvo. (id. 

Browning: (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bnckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Zvo. 3s, 6<f. 

Bnckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
EN GEL A 1 a Bai lad-Epic. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zzio. 6d, net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 
Zvo, IS, net, 

EAGER HEART ; A Mystery Play. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. net. 

B«dg:e (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes,. Royal Zvo. ^s. net, 

EuistCH. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOEIHSTS’ 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. 
net. 

B«I! (Patti), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6.f. 

Bulley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bwnyan (John). THE PILGRLM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Burch (0. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. IIUis- 
txated. Cr. Zvo. r^s. 

Bttrgess<GeIett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
P»E THEM. Illustrated- Small 4/<?. €s. 

Bttrka (Hdntttnd)* See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 

' Handbooks of Theology, 


Ettm (J. H.), B.B. THE CHURCH- 
MAN’S TREASURY OF SONG, 
Selected and Edited by. Fcap Zvo. -^s, 64. 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F. C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkomer, Cr. Zvo. Fotirih am- 
Chea^r Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bttrn^ (Robert), THE POEMSOF. .Edited, 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait, Third Edition. Demy Srw, ^ilt 
ioi. 6s. 

Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
^s. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). Seel.P.L. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Braseno.se College, Oxford, 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS : The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo xos. 6d, mt. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xs. each. Or 
in three Books, price sff., "zd.. and 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross!. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. 
7r. 6d. 

Canning (George). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. F. H.). See 0.xford Biographies. 

Careless ( J ohn). See I. P. L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, hellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three V olumes. Cr. Zvo, rZs. 

THE LIFE AND LET 1 ERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Voluones, Dent' Z7>o, xZs.net. 

Carlyle (R, M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 7S. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatierton (Thomas). See Stanuard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr.Zvo. x^s. 

Chesterton(G. K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure, Eourth 
Edit on. Demy Zsto. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONXRt >L OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable* Desny 8w, 
■. "US. net. 
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Cliristiaa (P, W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many IlUihirationa and 
Maps. Demy Bva. tax. 6d. net> 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 
Ciarke(P. A.), M.A. Sec Leader.s of Religion. 
Clausea (George), A, K. A. , R. W , S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN AR f : Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3a Illubtradons. 
Second Edition. Large Post Zvo, 5.?. net 
SIX L-'-CTURES PAINTING. First 
Series, With 19 Illustrat ons. Third 
Edition^ Large Post Srfo. 3s. 6d. net 
Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

CUiich (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Clough (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Ciouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Fourth 
EaiiioK. Demy Zvo, vs. 6d, net. 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Zvo, ar. 
Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOR OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo, 
los. 6d. net 

Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranj?cd by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcaj^, Zvo. 
ts. 6d. net 

Colliagwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OK JOHN RUSK. 1 N. With Portraits. 
Sixth Ed tion. Cr. Zvo. tts. 6d, net, 
CoIUns (W. EOf M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUxMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO* 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio £3^ 3s. net 
Combe (WilUam). Sec I. P. L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SLA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo 6s. 

Cook (A. M.), M. A., and Marchant (C. E.), 
M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANST.ATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature, Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 

IJT. 6d. 

Cooke-Taylor(R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo, ar. 6d, 

CorelH (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed, Fcaj>. 4to. is. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. ^to, is. 
Cdrkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (Everard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR E.AST. With 24 
Xllustirations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 
ys. 6d. net, 

CJotes (Rosemary). BANTERS GARDEN, 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Fca^. 8m sw. 6d . ; leather ^ 3s, 6d. net 


BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fca.o, Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Hailey. M.A. Illustrated, including ' 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. !>emy Zvo . lus . 6 d . net . 

Cox(J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition reznsed. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d net 
Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 
Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Zvo, 2 S. 6d. 

Craik(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. G.). S e Mary C. Danson. 
Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A,), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBl.E, Eca/. Zvo. as. 6d. net 
Cruikshank (G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With it 
Plates. Cr. i6wo. is. 6d. net 
Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls* 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations. Plans, and Portraits. In 2 vols. 
Quarto. 15s. each. 

Cunynghame <H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library, 

Cutts (H. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Daniel! (Q. W.), M A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford <F. G.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. F^ap. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

Dante. LA COM MEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Te.xt edited by Pagbt Toynbek, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net 
See also Paget 'foynbee, Little Library), 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 
Darley (George), See Little Library. 
D‘Arcy(R. P.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETkY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr, Bvo. as. 6d, 
Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fui.leylove, R.I. InTvio 
Volume's. Demy Zvo, 1 5.7. net, 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne** 

ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
and ANGEVINS : 1066-1270. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d, net 
Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 
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0 awo» (Mrs. N.). Se« JLittle > Books on 
Art. 

Deaxie (A* C.)* See Little Library. > 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 1 lustrations in Colour 
by E. Fortescuk-Brickdale. Lat^e Cr, 
%v&, €s. 

Delbos(Leoii). 'THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr» Zz>a. Qjf, 

Pemostbenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
C'ALLiCLES. Edited by F. Darwn 
Swift, M.A, Sec&nd Edition. Fcap. 
as. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I-P.L., and Chesterton. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. 8w. 

45. 6d, net. 

I^ickinson (Q. L,), M.A., Fellow of Kin^ir's 
College. Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixt/t Edition. Cr. 
%no. as, (>d. 

Diike(Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. &z>o. 

as. 6d. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
SrORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. Second Edition. Cr.%vo. ts. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present l ime. Cr. Sz/o. 6s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. net. 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. DemyZvo. 
75. td. net. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 
as. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Sz^o. 35. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Dcnjfflas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT, Cr. 8m as, 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
bur^h. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (Q*). See Books on Business, 

Driver(S. R,), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS < 'N 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8m 6s. 

See also Westminster 0 )mmentaries. 

0*y (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See little Books on Art. 

Du Buisson(J. C*), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Duguid (Charles). See Books on Busines.s. 

Dumas (Alexander), MY MEMOIPS. 
Translated by E, M, Waller, With Por- 
traits. ' In Six Voiumes, Cr, 8m 6^, each. 
Volisme 


Dwnn(J.T)., D.Sc.,and MundellaCV. A.> 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Eaitionr 
' Cr. 8m 35. 6d. 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Sm 45. 6d. net 
Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Cr. 87n>. 6s. 

WILD LIFk in east ANGLIA, With 
i6 Illustrations in colour by Fkank South- 
gate, R. B.A* Second Edition. Demy 
8 m 75. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

EarIe(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6mo. as net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W, B. Wood. 
Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown 8vo. as. 6d.nei. 
Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan(Pierce). SeeLP.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH CtH.ONLAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ellaby (C, G.). See Little Guides. 
Ellerton(F. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. Szfo. 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius, 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITTS CHRISTIAN I, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wjmken de 
Worde, 1533. J^cap. Svo, r},s. 6d. net 
Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A. "thE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 35. 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Secona Edition. Cr. Sm 6s. 

Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY- With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. 125 . 6d. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.insc. C.E. See 
Books on Busine.ss. 

Fielding (Henry), See Standard Library. 
Fimi(S.W.), M.A, See J imior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides 
Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S 
ARMY: A Historv of the English Soldier 
, during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. 8m 
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PlBher <a. W.). M.A. ANNAT.S OF 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Dewy ^vo. tos> 'Sd, • , 

FitJEaeraid(Edward). THE RUBAivAT 
OF OUAR KHAYYAM, Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stkehen BATSONvand a 
Biography of Omar by E. I).^ Ro.ss, Cr. 
%z.o. 6i'. See also Miniature Library. 
FitzGerald (H.R). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fc(t^, Zvo^ 3^. 6d. net. 

Fitzpatrick (S, A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 
Flecker (W. H.), M.A.,D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close Scho<-l, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
Ths Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Sr/e, as. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.X M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M ‘Gill Umver'.itv, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
DemyZvo, •js, 6d.tui. 

FortescuefMrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 
Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Z710. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Edition Cr, Zm. 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudeareich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

Falford(H. W.), M,A, See Churcbman’s 
Bible. 

Gallaher (D.) aad Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. DemyZvo. %os. 6d.net. 
Gamchan(W. M.). See Little Guides. 
Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq,). See LP.L. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
vStandard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Qeorg:e(H. B.), M.A., Fellow ofNewCollege, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Zve. 

. I'.T. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL. GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 35*, 6d. 

. €|iyhblh» {H. de B.), LittD., M.A. -IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES, With s Maps. Fourth 
Edition. ■ Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Ihirteentk Edition. Re. 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8t/o. 3s. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and ' R, A, 
Hadfidd. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fe-sor of Greek at Cambridge, in Seven 
Volumes. DemyZvo. Gilt toj!>fZs,6d. each. 
Also, Cr. Bvo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. ZtJo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library, 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R,). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS., 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 
Zvo. tos. 6d net, 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by, Fca^. Zvo. 
as 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcap.Zva. as.6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d, 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. ^amo. With xo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather^ as. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.^ DemyZvo. •2s.6d.net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hott. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION.. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries, 

Graham (P. Anderaon). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Granger (P. S.), M.A., Litt.D, PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Gray (E. McQueen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Zvo. as, 6d. 

Gray(P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8t 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckiand), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND. LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Edition. Crown Bw. 3^, 6 d* 
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direeis (E. T.X See Churchman’s j 

Library. i 

OreemC^e(A. H. J.), A HISTORY | 

OF ROME: From 133*104 c.c Demy !■ 
Sr'i?. Tos. 6d. net. I 

CIreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library, j 
Orejrory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomj^ Illustrated, Cr. zs. 6d, 

Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Cifubb(H. C.). See Textbooks of Technologv. 
Gwynti(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. 5^. 7iet. 
Haddott (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
B ROWN, With many Illustrations and a 
Map. DomyZvo, 15,?. 

HadfieidCR. A.) and Gibbins (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Sa'i?.- 2s. 6d. 

Hal.1 (R. N.) and Neai (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 
Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal %vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Hamilton (F. J.), D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Detny Sw. lo^. ^d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. DepnySvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
iSrONASTICISM, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Ecaji. 
Svo. 3r. 6d. net. 

Hardie (Martin). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.'), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Depny Svo. 6a\ 
Harrison (Clifford), READING AND 
READERS. Rea/. Svo. as. 6d. 

Harvey (Alfred), M. B. See Ancient Cities. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Svo. IS. net. 

Heath (Frank R.), See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dndiey). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V- M. Crawkord. Reap Svo. 3^. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Detny Svo. 7.?. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. FcapSvo. as. 6d. net. 
Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographicu 


Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. net. 
Henley (W. E,)and WhiMey (C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH' PROSE. C^. 82^^. 2J. 6^/. 
mt., 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY ; As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical anf:> 
Soci.M, Sermons. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Herbert (George), See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See ]\Iiuia- 
ture Library, 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. KNGLt.SH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN 'I’HE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Sw. 
as. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verise. Reap. 
Svo. as. 6d. net. 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tuscan Games. ilkuslrated. 
Royal Svo. ax s net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.^va. 35-. 6d'. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pasco E, and 20 Photographs. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (F, W.) See Books on Business, 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. With iS Illustrations and Maps. 
Denty Svo, ys. 6d. net. 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Detny Svo. xos. 6d. net. 

Hobson (J. A.), M.A. INTBIRNATIONAL 
TRADE : .A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. as.6d. 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L, See Leaders of 
Religion, 

HodgsonCMrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT (OXFORD, With an Introduction by 
R. A. Streatfkilo. Reap. Svo. as. net. 
Ho!den»Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdioh (Sir T. H.), K.C.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 


trated. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Ed 


I Edition is aLo published. 
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HoMswoftb (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. I, Demy Zvo. xos, 6d. net, 

HoUand (ii. Scott), ^ Canon of St. Paul’s 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET^ OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cy. Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HolyoakeCQ. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fouri/i Edition, 
Cr, Zzto, 2S, 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
HorsburghCE. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cn. Svo, 5s. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Hortfa (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8w. 'js. ^d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With. Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d. 
Howell (A. Q. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Zz>o. '?5. 6d. net. 

HowelKG.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

\ ..2S,Sd. ) 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 15s. net. 

Huggins (Sir William), K.CB., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
OEj Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal Ztjo. 4^;. 6d, net. 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface "by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Bvo. ss. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rend ALL. Leather. 
Royal 2zmo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEIW 
ITOREST, Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp- Welch. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. ^ With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 arc in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6j. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimin-gton., Demy Sw. 
7J. 6d. net. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN XUS. 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr, Zvo. 6i'. 

A Colonial Bidition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE P 0 B:MS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcaji. Zvo. 3X. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFIl OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ss. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. G.) GEORGE! tIERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net, 

Hyett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
E'LORENCE. DetiiyZvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. h. Drama, 
/Franslated by William Wilson. 'Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 36’. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A,, B'ellow and Tutor of 
Flertford College, O-xford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM, The Bampton Lectures for 
1S99. Demy Zvo. 12 j. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OP THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps.** Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S,), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.l.E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cn Zvo. sj. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys (D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Stty>erRoyalx6mo. 2s.6d. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 2S. 6d, 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art, 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy /^to. 21X. net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 
3^. 6d, net. 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustraled. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 
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Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition^ 
Cr, Afio, i8i'- mi. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF_ THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition., Fcctp. Z'vo, aj;. ^d, net. 
Jones (H,). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (li, F.). See Textbooks of Science. 
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COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. ^xs.neL | 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- j 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, Ed.byGKACE 
Wakkack. tSecond Edit. Cr. Zvo. 3jr. 6d. . 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

* Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Zvo. 
3^. Sd. net* 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Keating (J. F.), B.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr.Zvo. y.6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited i 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. \ 
7S, 6d. net, 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Ecap. Zvo. 3^. 6^/. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KehZe (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D,, Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R, Anting Bell. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. ; padded morocco^ 55. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farkak. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 3^. padded 
morocco, sjr. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Zvo, 3r. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr, Zvo, 3.?. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes- Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cn Ssy<;. aj*. Cd. 


Kittglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard), BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Both Thousand. Ttoenty- 
second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 63^-^ Thousand. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41J/ Thousand. 
Second Edition. ^ Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial. Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 
I CRICKETER. Ulus. Demy Zvo. ys.6d. net. 

: A Colonial Edition is also published, 

i Knight (H. J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

1 KnowUng (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
i Testament Exegesis^ at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

: Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V- Lucas. Illustrated 
i In Seven Volumes.^ Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

See also Little Library and E. V. Luca.s. 

Lambert (P. A. H.)» See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane» Poole rstanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Langbridge(F.),M. A. BALLADSOF TtlE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. 'Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. DejnyZvo. xas. 6d. net. 

See also Tames Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Deviv Zvo. 7s. 6d, net, 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Fkancb:s M. 
Gostuing. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net, 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Zvo. 
■^s. 6d. net. 

Leigh (Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of so characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Postx6mo. as. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Gwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. ^s.6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortundede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s Boohs. 

Lock (Waiter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. 8m -zs, 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 
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Locker (PV). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Seventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. zs. mU 

LoftIiouse(W. R), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. - With a Frontispiece. 
Dsniy %vo, ^s. 7i£i. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (Oeorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

■■JJ.P. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. SecondEditmu 
Cr.Zvo. 6 ,t. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). Sec I. P. L. 

E. V. L. and C, L. G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Geokge Morrow. 
Fourth Edition, FcetA 4fo. is. 7tet. 

LiicasCE. V.). . THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
T/AMB. With 25 Illustrations. 7 'hird 
Edition. Detny Zvo. ^ 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by H ERBERT Marshall. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Zva. ss. ; 
India Paper., 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. ^s . ; India Paper., 7s. 6d. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.), See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr.Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. EditedbyF. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A; Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. iSr. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

McAllen <JI. E B.), IM.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Zvo* 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M^DowalKA. S,), See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchnxan’s Library* 
HlffldkHii (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
‘ Books. 


Mackenzie (W. Leslie), .IH.A.. M.P,, 
etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Z^ewySvo. 7s.6d.vet. 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMFIR OF 
WORDSWORTH, Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF TFIE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6.?. 
Maitland(F.W.), LL.D., Downing Prole^soi* 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- ’ 
LAND. Eova/Zzfo. 7s. 6<f. 
i Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
* CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Sw. -^i*. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
jAND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. - 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

See also School Eli stories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of JV.ter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Ztto. is.6d. 
See also A. M . Cook. 

Marr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THIC SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. .. Cn S?-*?. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. with 20 Illustrations. 
Second Ed, Demy Sr/<7. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Idttle library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NKL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Sw. 
6d. net. 

J ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Cr. Svo. '^s. 6d. m-t. 
Masken(A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Mason(A. J.), D.D. See T.eadersofReligion. 
Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OI'A 
PLANT LIFE ; Lower Forms. Illustrated. ' 
Cr, Zvo, 2s. 6d. 

Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A., M.!\ 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Matiieson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF^ 
LIFE. F'cap. 8z/o. 2s. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL HAY ALBUH.y 

Second Edition. 4.ia. is. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STOR Y; 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. UAv; 
Svo, 3 J, 6d. 

Methuen (A. M, S.). 'THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. CV. S-.w. 2.v. 

A Iso Cr, Zvo. ^d, net, 

A revised and enlarged edition (F tJsc 
author’s ‘ Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
TEEN Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo, ^d. net. 

Miles (Eustace),' M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr.B7>o, ^s. 6d.net, 
Millais (J. Q,% THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogi-avure. Edition, Demy Bvo. 

7.?. 6d. net. 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin ( 0 . F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Sro. 2^’ ^d. net. 
Minis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. Ci.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Eca^. Bvo. 
Ss. 6d. net. 

See^ also Little Library and Standard 
.'Library. 

Minchin(H» C.)5M.A. See R. Peel. 
iVlitchelI(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OFBICjLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mitton (Q. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
1 llustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M,). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, nct. 

* Moll (A.).* See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

MoHnos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. De7ny 
ZvQ. 5^, net. 

Montag-u (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. , 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Fcap. 35. 6d. net. 
Montmorency (J. E. Q. de), B.A., LL.E. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 illustrations. Second 
Edition. Dejny Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Bvo. 'J.S, 6 d. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition.^ De^ny Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moran (Clarence Q.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morfill (W. R,), Oriel CoIIec:e, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans, Cr. ZzfO. 2^. 6d. 
Morich (R. J.)j late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series, 


Morris (J.).. THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. xss. 6d. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 

Morris (J. E.), See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick.. 

Mo«le(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of I>ur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d, 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.), LL.D. See ATUiquary’s Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal (W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
DetnyZvo. 6s. 

Newman (George), M. D.,D. P. H.,F.R, S.E . , 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Barthdlo* 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTAIATY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
De^ny Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B, B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr.Zvo. o.s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur, Illustrated. DemyZvo. 10s. 6d, net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
cured Illustrations by Maurice Greifprn- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAI’S AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Ecap. Zvo. 3.?. 6d, 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism of the Church 
OF England. Ecap. Zva. 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C.), M. A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. zos. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. H,). See Leaders of Religion- 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuv’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edit km, 
Cr. Zvo, 2^,6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
PIYGIENE. Illustrated. DemyZvo. 15.?. 

Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA, i llustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, 7tet, 
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Parkei* (Gilbert). A LOVER’S DIARY. 
Fcap. 8z>o, Sv?. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap.Zvt?. zs. 6d, 
Parkinson (John), PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEAr 
SANT FLOWERS. FoFo. 3* net. 
Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Hidited by Percu’al Landon. Quarto. 
3i'. M. net. . ' 

Pannentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
'.Texts., 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy Z’ro. 
IS.?. 6 /rf. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
ImperialQuario. £c>, 12s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Books on Art and I. P. L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, 
Second Edition. ^ Demy Sz'O. iss. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Paterson (W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. 6.?. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of ob.servations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
X2 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Plooks on Art. 
Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcap, Bz'o. 3s. 6d. net. 
Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With ,100 illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licen.sing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

Petrie ( W. M. Flinders), D. C. L. , LL. D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from THE 
Eaeuest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustra* d. In six volumes. Cr. 
^0. 6s. each. 

You. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dykastv,,:. Sixth Edition, 


VoL. IT. The XVIIth and XYIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition . 

Voi.. in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
VoL. IV. The Egypt of the PTOijtwiEs, 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
VoL. VI, Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IX 
ANCIENT EGYPT, Illustrated. 6V-. 
Bvo. 2S. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARN A TABLETS. Cr.Qro. 2s. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Vohmtes. Cr. Bt>o. 
3S. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. Bro. 3.9. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies, 
Phillpotts (Eden). MV DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Lev Pethv- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Lartre Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Sheppekson. 
Cr. 4to. ss. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Idbrary, 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by AvVEI. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. xos.6d.net. 
Plowden* Ward law (J.^ T.), B.A.., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank). IMODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. T2U0 Volumes. Detny Bvo. 

21s. 7tet. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Peer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr. 8z<o. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy8z>o. 'j[s.6d,net. 
Pollard (Eliza F, ). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

4S. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Prance (G.). See R. \Vyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT IMUSIC, AND 
WH.AT IT IS iMADK OF. Cr. Bvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi> 
tion. Cr. Buo. e.?. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations, 
Cr. B'oo, p.s, 
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Piigin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With 104 Iliustradons in 
colour. In Three T'^o/nmes. S^nall 42;£?. 

3.?. net. 

* 0 * (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics. Second Edition. Cr. Bpo^ 
os. 6d. net. 

QueVedo Viliegas. See Miniature Library. 

G.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COI^- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.Sr'o. 6s. 

A Colonial Piclition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster ' 
Commentaries. 

Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Ulus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. "js. 6d. net, 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY, With 32 Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoe.s 
and Documents, Demy Zvo. sos. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturer.s’ Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr, Zt)o. 3i'. 6d. 

Randoljph (B. W,), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 

3.?. 6d. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Z7.>o. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary’s Boohs. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). Seel.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter), See School Histories. 

A Real Paddy. See I.P.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Zvo. 
os. 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Tattle Galleries. 

Rhoades (J.F.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories. 

Rieu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 190T, Demy Z7>o. 7.9. 6d. net, 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, O.xford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 
net, 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. Q.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
4.9. 6d-. net. 

Robertson (Sir Q. S.), K. C. S. I. CHITRAL : 
The Story of a Minor Siege. Third 
Edition. Illustrated, Cr, Zs'o. 6d. ?iet. 


Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible, 

Robinson (Cecilia), THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Z7W. 2^. 6d. 

Robinson (P. S,). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca/’. Zs/o. 3J, 6d. 

Roe(Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour- DemyZz^o. xos.6d. 

. net. 

Rogers (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. S.). See Little Guides, 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 7.s. 6d. Also in 4 
Paris. Parts /. and IT. 6d. each ; Part 
III. Zd. ; Part IV. xod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement ok 
THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. Zvo. os. net, 

Royde=.Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK : A Garner of Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 4s. 6d, net. 

Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See. junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGurvN. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Zsfo. 6s. 

Sainsbtiry (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTXCA. 
Demy Zvo. 7.9. 6d. net. 

St, Anselm, See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by William 
Heywood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters, Demy Zvo. 5.9. net. 

See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

‘ Saki V (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap, Z7>o. 2.9. 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated, 
Demy Zs^o. 7X. 6d. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Ulus- 
' trations. Cr. Zvo. 3^, 6d. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See T 4 ttle Guides. 
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Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A 
JUNIOR arithmetic Sz^c. 

zs/ With Answers, ar. Cii. 

Smith (R. Mudle). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Fcaf, S2'«. 
6d, net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY BAYrOrj Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Iilclited by 
. Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated, iride 
Deviv Zzto* i 2 i‘. (id. net, 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. 3 w. 6 .t. 

Snowden (C E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. DeviyZvo. 4.9. td, 
Sophocles. See Classical Tran.slations. 
Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Boohs. 
South (E, Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 
Books. 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannay. 

VoL 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr, 
Bz'O. 6s. ^ 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr, 6.9. 

See also Standard Library, 

Spence (C, H.), M.A. School E.xamina- 
tion .Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TR.ADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8iv£j. 
12 ^. 6d. 'rief, 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORICN CE. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Royal Bvo. i6s.net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 

Second Edition. E'cap. Bzfo. is. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIALATINA; Easy Lessors on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. E''intk Edition, Ecap, 
Bvo, IS, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth EdE 


Sells (Y. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr, %vo. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord, 
Eig'hth Edition. Ecaf, Bvo, ss-. 6d. ■ 

School Edition, js, 6d, 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 
Second Edition. Fcap.Zvo, 'zs .6d. 

Settle (J, HO- ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. Zro, 3s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664 ; 
16S3. Each £4, 4s. neti or a complete set, 
js.s. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakespeare, 

Sharp (A.X VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

Zvoi- 2S, 6d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Eating-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs, E. A.), See Little Books on 

.'■■■■■An, 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr, Zz’o, 5s. 

Shelley (Percy B.), ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
‘ Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 3821. as. net. 

Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HIST(>Ry FOR CHILD- 
REN, A. D. 397-1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. zs. 6d. net. 

Sime (J.), See Little Books on Art. 
Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imjierial 
4to, 2.9, net, 

Sketchley (R, E. D,). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Skipton (H. P. K.). See Little Eook.s on 
Art. 

Sladen (Douglas).^ SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustration.s. 
Second Edition. Cr.Zzw. 3,s.7iet. 

Small (Evan), M.A. ^ THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zm. zs, 6d. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(F. E.), Seel.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Tzvo volumes. DemyZtw, zi.s. net, 
Smillbi . (Horace and James). See Little 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

, REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. Cr. Zvo. is. 6 d. Original 
Edition, 's.s. 6 d. Key, net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SB:NTENCE : 
Rules and K.x:crci.scs. Second Edition. 
Cr, Svo. xs. 6 d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. I'oztrik Edition, Fcap, Zvo. 
IS. 6 d. With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 6 d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
x%mo. I'Ourih Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. xZwo. IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. is, 6 d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, F'ourih Edition, re' 
vised. Fcap. Zvo. xs. 6 d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects, Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo. xs 6 d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6 d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 
xBmo. 8 d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, re 7 <ised, Cr. Z710. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES' FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, reamed. F'cap. Zz>a. xs. 6 d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Stjo. 2s. 6 d. 
Key. -is. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. ^Fcap. Svo, is. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Ediiion. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Snddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Dewy Sz'o. Third Edition. 

'}S. 61/. 

Stephenson (J,), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Svo. 0,0. 6d, 

Sterne (Lawrence), See Little Library, 

Sterry (W,). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 'js. 6d. 

Stewart . (Katherine), BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. (is. 


Stevenson (R, L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin, 
Third Ediiion, Cr. Svo. X2s. 

Library Edition. Dem;ySvo. 2vols. 2ss.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram. 6 j?. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. L). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenso.n during 
1887-8. Cr.Svo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
S7/0. 6 s. net, 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 

Stokes (F. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Svo, 3^. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYIMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, - 
M. A. With Portrait. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F,), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Svo. 5s. net, 

Straker (F.)» See Books on Business, 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Svo. ys.6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. 3^. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings, Revised by J . C 11 a k les Cox, LL. D, , 
F.S.A. Quarto. 21s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Stwrch(F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1802-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique"^ Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5J. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. TtlE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 
2 S. 6 d. 
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SympsottCE. M.)» M.A., M.D. See Ancient 1 

Cities. 

Tacitos. AGRICOLA. With Introduction i 
Notes, Map, etc., by R. F. Davis, M.A., ^ 
Fcai), ^ 7 >o. zs. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor, Fca/. 
Svo. zs. See also Classical Xranslations. 

Tal3ack<W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Deffiy %os, 6 d, net. 

Tauter < J, )• See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
:M ETA PHYSICS. Dejny 8r.;<?. io.f. ^d. net. 

Taytor(F, G»), ALA. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A,), See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W,). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26 Illustrations. DemyZvo. ja. 6 d.net. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. B 7 >e. 7-^. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Coluns, 
M.A. C?’. Bvo. 6 s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, AI..A. Cr. Bvo. 6j. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theohald(F. V.), AI.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
Bvo. 2S. 6 d. 

Thompson (A, H.). See Little Guides. 

Tilestoa(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
iimt. Medium i 6 mo. zs. 6 d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6 s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With a6 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 10s. 
6 d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
Oxfoi'd Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS, Cr. sf. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (Q, M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Detm Zvo. rox. 6 d. net. 

Troutbeck <Q. L,), See IJttle Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell™ Gill (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
, GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy tor. 6 d. net. 

. A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Vaughan (Henry), See Little Library. 
Vaughan (Herbert M.), B. A. (Oxon.). THE 
1 .AST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL! 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations! 
Second Edition. Demv Bvo. los. 6 d. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Ulus., 
trations in Colour by Maukicis Geeiffek- 
HAGEN. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

A Colonial Sldition is also published. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. : 

WaddeiUCoL L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYS'TERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 153 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheat'er Edition. DemyZvo. ^js. ' 6 d.net. 
Wade (G. W.), D. D. oLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps, /"'curih Edition. 
Cr. B71P. 6 s, 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own 
explanations. By A. L. Clkathek and 
B. Ck’Ump, In Four Volumes, E'eap 8w, 
2.9. 6 d. each, 

Vou I.— The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Third Edit ion. 

VoL. II.— -Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 
The Holy Grail. 

VoL. I II. —Tristan and Isolde. 
WalUJ, C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by tbe 
Author and from photographs. Demy Bvo. 
4s. 6 d. net. See also Antiejuary’s Books. 
Walters (H, B.). See Little Book.s on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories, 
Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren™ Vernon (Hon, William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da I-mol a and otherauthorities. 
With an Intx*oduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, ^ In Two Volume.s. Second Edi- 
entirely re-written, CV. 8m net. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little liomiliesto 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. er. net. 

See also Little lubrary. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS, IN HORACE. Cr.Zvo. 
zs. See also J unior Examination Series. 
Webber (F. C.), See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wdlr^ ‘(Archibald), IM.A. AN INTRO- 
I DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
I MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

. Wells (Sidney H.) Sec Textbooks of Science. 
Wells(J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr .Zvo. -is. 6 d. 
A SHpRT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, Zvo. ^s, 6 d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(F. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
I'D THi'l BIUP.S. With 15 Illustrations, 
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5? of wHich are by A. H. Buckland. Large 
Cr, 8m 6 j. 

Wbibley (C). See W. E. Henley. 

Whfbley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. G REEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEiR , ORGANISATION 
AND CtlARACTER. Cr, Sm 6s. 
Whitaker (G* H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert)* THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OP SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Miai.l, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wakde 
Fowlek, M.A, Cr. Bz>o. 6^. 

See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield ('E. E.). See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W. ). G A S P A R D D E 
C O L I G N Y, Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
12.9. 6ri, net. 

Whiteley,(R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8m 2.9. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten, (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wilberforce (Wilfrid)* See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Mnik 
Edition. Cr. 8m ^s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Zvo. 
%!ss. 6d. net. 

POEMS. DemyZvo. 6d. itei. 
INTENTIONS. Demy Zvo. T‘2.s. 6d. net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
8z>o, iss. 6d. net. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Demy 
Zvo* izs. 6d. net. 

A, WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

DemyZvo. 12s. 6d. net, 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Zvo. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- ! 

NEST. Demy Zvo. 12.9. 6d. net. 1 

A PIOUSE OB’ POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Zvo. 
t2s. 6d, net. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zvo. 

12.9. 6d. net. 

Wilkins (W. H,), llA. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. Zz’O. 2.9, 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
^to. 3.9. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. G,). Sec Ancient Cities. 
Williamson (W.). T H E B R I T I S H 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

10.9. 6d. 

Williamson (W0» B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books, 

Willson (Eeckles). LORD STRATK- 
CONA: the Story of his Life, Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wilmot-Bttxton (E. M.). .MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr. Zvo, Seventh Ed. 3^. 6 d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.Zvo. .%s. 6 d. 

See also Beginner’s Books. 

Wilson( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.)* See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 
Texts. ' ■ ■ 

Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. PottZvo, 2s. 6 d, 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Zvo, is. Sd. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition, Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6 d. Kev, 
5^. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), BLR.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little ^ Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbbtham 'Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library, 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G-CB-, 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Hlustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo,^ aS-?* net. 

A Colomal Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Ulus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Maior J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Zvo. 
125. 6 d. net. 

Wordsworth (CHiistopher). See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
bySTOPFORD A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo. 
75. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T*). 
See Little Ivibrary. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). Sec Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy t 6 mo, 
1.9. 6 d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GB'.RMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPBITITION. Fca^. 8e/£.- 

T5. 6 d. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
, EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. js. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wyatt (Kate M.). See M. R. Gloag. 

Wy!de(A. B.)* MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait, Demy Bva, 
iS.T. net, 

A Coloutal ICdition is also published. 

WyridhamCRt, Mon. Georg's). M.P. THE 
POEISES OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Zvo, Buckram,, gilt toj>, 
TOJ ^d, 

WyoM CR.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF TH E BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. Zva, ns. 6 d. net. 

Yeats <W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 

VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 


Devised and Enlarged Ediiim. Cr, Bzie. 
Ss. 6d. 

Young (Fiison). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. * With 138 Jllu.trations. 
Sixth Edition. Demy Zvo, ins, 6 d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is «ilso pul,>Iished. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Ssvi?. 
KS. net. 

Young (T. M.). T H IC A M E R I C A K 
COTTON INDUS'l'RY; A Study o£ 
Work and Workers. Cr.Zvo. Cloth, 2S.6d, ; 
paper hoards, is. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT 3:>0 WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRL 
CITY? Ecap.Zvo. is. lid. net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr, Svo. 4 .T. 6d, nel. 


Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by IC. H. New. 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williainson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Rail ton. 


Lincoln. By E. Mansel Svinpson, M.A., 
M.D, Illustrated by E. H. "New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
byE. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O, Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D.» F.S.A. 
Demy Svo. ys, 6d. luL 


English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gubtiuet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in- 
England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 

PlanSi,. ■■ 

Old Service Books op the English 
Chtjrch. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A. , and Henry Littlehales. W'ith 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
AKCH.^iOLuGY .^.No False Antiquities. 

By R, Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines OF Britlsh Saints. ByJ.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


The Royal Forests of England. Bv L 
C. Co.v', LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Domesday Inquicst. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A., f.L.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses of Kncilanu. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations, v 
Second Edition. 

Parish Life in Mediaeval ItxtiLAND. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gas(iuct, O.S.B. 
With many Illu.strations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England, By Canon j. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A, With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy Sm. 2s. 6d, net each vohwte. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG, 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. j 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
. Dowden. 


King Lear, Edited by W, J. Craig. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
The Te-Mpest. . Edited by Moreton Luce. 

{Continued, 
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Arden Shakespeare— 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. 
don. 

Cymbeline. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
The iMekky WivEi^OF Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. * 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by 
' H . Guningbam. ' ' 

King Henry V. Edited by H; A. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. 

W. O. Brigstocke, 

The 'I’aming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Measure for Measure. Edited by TL C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 


Bail- 


, Evans. 
Edited by 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Tkoilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antonv and Cleopatra. Edited by R. H. 
Case. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The T^vo Gentleman of Verona. R, 
Warwick Bond. 

Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 
Cuningham. 

King Richard iu. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 

King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 


Easy B'rench Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated, Fca-p.Zvo. is. 

Easy Stories FROM Engllsh History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.’ Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, is. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Ecetp. 


The Beginner’s Books 

Edited by VV. WILLIAMSON, B.A, 


8 w. Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

IS. sd. 

Ea-sy Dictation and Spei.ling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. py/th Ed. Fettp. Zvo, is. 
An E.\sy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘ Dictation Passages. ’ Second Edition. 
Cr. BzfO. IS. 


Books on Business 

Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. hlcDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

The Electrical Industry : Lightin*;, 
Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The__Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.l.N.A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

The Business Side ok Agriculture. By 
A. G. L, Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H'. A. Wilson. 

The' Brewing Industry. By Julian 1 ^. 
Baker, F.LC, F.C.S. 


The Automobile Industry. By G. dc H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
‘A. Moil.’ 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

n'RADE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidier, 
M.Inst. C.E. illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester, Illustrated. 


Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B, BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byj:antine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

The PIistory of Psellus, Edited by C. 


Zachakiah of Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J, Hamilton, D.D-, and E. W. Brooks. 
Dem^ Z-vo. i ^s. td. net. 

Evagrius. Edited by Lion Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy %vo. los. td. net. 


Sathas. DemyZvo. i^s. net. 

Ecthesis Chronica, Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy Zvo. is, td. net. 

The Chronicle of Morea, Edited by John 
Schmitt, DemyZvo, 155. mt. 
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The Churchman’s Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

‘ Fcap, $vo. IS. 6d. mt each. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be%f service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the elute and occasion of the com- 
position of the Rook, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible wdth the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to Isaiah. Edited by \V. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- Volumes. With Alap. ^s. net each. 
son, M.A. Second Edition, The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
T>' D' 

_ ._ . The brosPEL Accokding to St. Mark. 

The E^tle of St. Paul the Atostle to Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 25. 6 d. 
THE PHiLimANS. Pkiitod by C. R, D. .jitjsS, 

BiaSs, D.D. Second Edition. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited by and Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knicht, 
H. W. Fulford M.A. M.A. c^s.nei. 


Tlie Cburchinan’s Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Crown Szfo. 3 ^'. 6d each. 

English Christianitv. Some Nfuv Testament Problems. By 
rl.A. With Map. Arthur Wright, D.D. dir. 

AVKN Here AND Here- Xhe Churchman’s Introduction to the 
. Winter bothara, M.A., Qld Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 

3F THE Prayer Book : The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 
urgical Aspects. By J. M-A. 6s. 

zond Edition. Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 

1. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Culloch. 6.v, 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. P'. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Szio. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Clasbics, distinguished bylitemry 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

-Eschylus-— Agamemnon. Choephoroe, Eu- Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, by A. D. God) ey, M.A. 2 .?.^ 

LL.D. SJ. Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigriniis, Icaro-Me- 

CicERO — De Oratore L Translated by E. N. nippus. The Cock. The Ship. The Parasite, 
P. Moor, ]\LA. 3.V. 6d, The Lover of Falsehood) I'ranslated by S- 

Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro T. Irwin, M.A. ss. 6d. ^ 

Mureno, Philippic n., in Catilinain). Trans- Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
latedby H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5 J. E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. si'. 6d. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
F, Brooks, M.A, 35 , 6 t* 3 ?. lated by R, B. Townshend. 12 s. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 
Gardiher, M.A. izs. 6d. S» O. Owen. 6d. 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


The Akt of the Greeks. By H, B. Walters. 
With 112 Plates and iS Illustrations in the 
Text. Wide Eo^'alZvo. t-zs, 6 d. net^ 


Vela/SQUez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates, Wide Royal Bzio. xos. 6d, net 


Commercial Series 

Edited by H, de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
C7VWJ1 Svo, 


Commercial Education in Theory and 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5A 
An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
3.i;ducation fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and ofthe parent. 

British Commerck and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By PI. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D,, M..A. Thhd Edition, pjt. 

Commercial Examination Paters. By 1 -i. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., ]\ 1 .A. u. 

■ The ICconomics of Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt. D. , M.A. Second Edition, 
ts. 6 d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. K. 
Bally. With Vocabularjn ss. 

A CoAiMErxiAL Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Si.rth 
Edition. 2 S’. 

A Commercial Geograppiy of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 'zs. 


A Primer of Busines.s. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition, is. 61/. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. O. Taylor, 
M. A. Fourth Edition, is. i)d. 

French Commercial Corre.spondknce. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. zs. 

German Commercial CoRRFsroNDENCE. By 
S- E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Editiott. zs.td. 

A Frp:nch Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. \i\th.Yoco.hVi\z.ry. Second Edition, zs. 
Precis Writing and Office Corrb:spond- 
ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition, zs. 

A Guide to Professions and Eusines<3. 
By H. Jones, u. 6c/. 

The Pkinciplesof Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. zs. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition, zs. 


Tlie Connoisseur’s Library 

Wide Royal Zvo, 25 ^. net 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collector.^, superbly 
illustrated in photogra\we, collotype/ and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport, With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By 'Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour^ 1.5 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories. By A, Maskell. With So Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Burnituke. By S. Robinson. 
With t6o Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cttnyng- 
, hame, C.B. With 54 Piatc.s in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ M^ork, By 
Nelson Daw.son, ' With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Plardie. W'itli zB Illustration.s in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 


Tbe Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Foil Sot, cloth., 2 s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net. 
Edited 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. 

byC, Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Third Edition. 


The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D., Foi{ 7 'th Edition. 

A Book,^of Df.votions. Edited by J. Wh 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

{Coniinued. 
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The Librarv of DFA ^ orioi ^-^- coniinued . 

Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Waiter 
Lock, L.X), 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, Edited by C. Bigg, D-D. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Guide to Etehnitv. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 

The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited bj-' Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon, H. C- Beeching. M. A. 

The Inner Wav. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M. A. . 

Thf, Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. 

On the Love of God. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

'"'.'.'■M.A.'', ■ 

The Devotions of St. Ansp.lm. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Pkivata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, ?3. D. 


Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse, 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M. A., Canon of 
Westminster, 

A Day Book from the S a ints and Fathers. 
Edited by J. PI. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by IS. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Lo\^e. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Indited bjAV.R. Inge, 'M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

Manchester al Mon do : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu,^ Elarl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 

, Editor of ‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.’ 

The Little P''lowkks of the Glorious 
Me.sskr St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
P’errers Howell. 

The SiTKiTUAL Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition ^of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. MichaeldeMoHnos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 


The IllTistrated Pocket Library of Plain and Colonred Books 

Fcap %m. 3^. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefiy in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. j 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap.Zvo. ss.nct. ; 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fowth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by J ohn Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Spongf.’s Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Seco^id Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1S43, which 
contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz, 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Colonred Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. • 


Tim Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. Wfith 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. By ‘William Combe, 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OF^ Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Platesi by T. Rowlandson. 

The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours. ’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Deatpi, from the 
Designs of T. Rowland.son, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.’ Tim Vahirnes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance of Li fe : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

\Ccntin-H0d. 
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Ir.LUSTRATED POCKKT LIBRARY OF PlAIX AND COLOURED BoOKS— 


Life in London: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, _ Corinthian Tom. By 
'Fierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 

. L R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rkal Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq,, and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates liy Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two l^olmues. 

The Life of an Actor, By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
.and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
relates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘ National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 


The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia ; or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Can- 
: taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the ' Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With ig Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy.. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T, Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


PLAIN BOOKS 


The Grave ; A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
niu.strated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillip.s, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op the Book of Jon. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations — 21 in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

/Esop’s Fables. With 3S0 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by Cieorge Cruikshank. 


The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 4oPIates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Te.xt by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Tzaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens, 
With the 43 Illustrations by .Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap, ^vo. is. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F, Jacob, M.A. Scco^id Edition. 

J UNIOR Lai'in Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Eotting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 

Junior English Examination Papers, By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard, Third Edition. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 
S, Wb Finn, M.A. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By \V. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. ^s. €)d. net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A, 
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Junior Sckool-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. R.A. 


A Class-Book of Dictation Passages, By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. Zm. IS. 6 d. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. Bvo. ts. 6 d. 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. Z 7 W. IS. 6d. 

A J UNiOR English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passa.:5es for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8?^^?. 9 .s. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A. , 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sr'i?. 2^. Sd. 

The Acts of the Apostles, K<Hted by 
A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. 87 >o. 2s. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Sornet and M. J. Ac.atos. Cr. St'o. 2s. 


Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E, Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. Z’vo. 

2S. td. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Sm. 2S. 

Elementary F/xperimental Chemistry. 
By A._ E. Dunstan, B. Sc. W'ith 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Second Edition. C?\Sro. 2s. 
A Junior French Prosk. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M.A. Second Edition. Cr. t-oo, 2s. 
The Gospel According to St. Iaike. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

BsfO. 2S. 

The First Book of Kings. Edited by 
A. K. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. St'o. 

2S, 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 
Cr.Zs>o. CIS. net. 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilbrrforcf. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W, Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D. J J. 
John Kkble. By Walter Lock, D. D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OUphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes, By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. By K. L. 
Cults, D. D. 


William Laud. By W, H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

J oiin Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A, J. Mason, D.D. 
I^ISHOP Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A, 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. 2s. Get. net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 
Bookplates. E.Almack, 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. ■ 
Romney. George Paston. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue* ,> 


Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R, 
Gilbert. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl, 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst, 

Millet. Netta Peacock. 

Illuminated jMSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Christ in Art. Mrs, Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 


{Continued. 
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Little Books ox A.-RT~~-conimned, 
Burne-Jones. Fortunee de Lisle. Second 
Edition, 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 


Claude* Edward Dillon. 

The Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon. 
Enamels. Mrs, Nelson Dawson. 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. met, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery oe Romney. 

A Little Gallery op Hoppnkr. 


A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little. Gallery of English Ports. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott SvOf clothy2s. 6d. met. ; leathery 3^. met. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, {2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 

Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Seventh Edition. 

St. Paul’.s Cathedral. By George Clinch. 

Westminster Abbey. By G. K. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F, G. Brabant, M.A. 

The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. A, 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire. By J. Charles Co.\, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 

Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. By PVank R. Heath. 

Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
B'.R.H.S. 

The Isle op Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. 

Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W, A. Dutt. 

Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey* By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. By F. G* Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

The Ea.st Riding of YorKvShire. By J. E. 
Morris. 

The North Riding OF Yorkshire. ByJ. E. 
Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould, 

Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson, 


The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott %vo. Each Vohimey cloth, is. 6d. met ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Attsten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, EditedbyE. V. Lucas, TwoVols. 


NORTHANGRR ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas- 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OP LORD 
BACON. Edited by Edward Wright, 

{Continued. 
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The Little Library — conthmed. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLBSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Tiifo Vohimes* 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (WilHam). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

EJake (WailiamL SELECTIONS FROM 
VV 1 L L i A M B L A K K. Edited by M. 
Perugint. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. IIiNDES Groo.-me, 7W J^ohmins, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
■ Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EART.Y POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Gkiffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN ; with George 
Canning’s Additional Poems. Edited by 
Llovd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHA:\I COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Min CHIN, 

Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

Dii;ANE. 

Craik (Mrs.). T 0 H N HALIFAX, 
G K N r h E A N. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. T7v 0 Volumes, 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Aiighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
D,YNTK. Translated by H. F. Gary. 
Edited by Pacjkt Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PUROATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
iated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbeb, M. A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
iated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
'fHE POEMS OF GEORGE BARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Strkatfeild. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volwnes, 

Terrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 

ilJDKSLEIGH. Two VolUWeS. 

THK INHERITANCE, Two Volumes. " 
GaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
Fb \b Lucas. Second Edition.. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LKT'ri'^R. Edited by Percy Deahmer. 
Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
■ OK SCOT JTSH VERSE, 


Keats (John). POEMS, With an Intro 
duction by L.* Binyon, and Notes by J, 
Masefield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes, Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
lAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. -dited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
A. D. Godlev, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. F.\ithfull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH S0NNB:TS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith(HoraceandJames). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. (jOdley, 

M. A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. . 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. (^murton Collins, 
M.A. ■ ■ 

■IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volmnes. 
PEN D E^N N I S. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volwnas. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedbv S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
AN GLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. 7'cnih Edition. 

Also on Japanese Paper. Leather, sjr. 
net, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAf. BALLADS. Edited l.yGRORGK 
' Sampson. 



General LiTERAtURE 

The Little Quarto Sliakespeare 

Edited by W, J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

PoU i6mo. In 40 Volumes, Leather^ price is, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Booh Case, iq.?. net. 


Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


EutniRANon Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward Fitztleruld. From the edition pub* 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Deniy 
•y:imo, le/tihcr^ net. 

PoLONius: or Wise .Saws and ISIodern In- 
stances. _ By licHvard FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy Leather^ 2.?. net. 

The Rubaiyat^ OF Omar KhayvAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald.^ ^From the ist edition 
of 1:859, Third Edition, Leather^ is, net. 


The Life of Edward, I/jhd Heruert of 
Ckerbuky. Written by himself. Froni the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy 2~mo, Leather^ 2i’. net. 
The Visions OF Dom B'rancisco Quevedo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. flerringman, 3668. 
Leather, . “zs. net, „ ' ■ ' ■ 

Poems. By Dora Gveenwell. B'lum the edi- 
tion of J84S. Leather^ 2i'. net. 


Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, Rack volume^ clothy 2s, 6d, net ; leather^ 6t/. net. 


Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. With 13 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 

Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M. A. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester, With 12 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. __By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
o Illustrations. 

Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 
13 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A, S. M'Dowall. With xa 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod*. 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Illustrationsi. 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
12 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Zvo, 2.?. 6.L 


French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
SI. Stedraan, M.A. Fozirteenth Edition, 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers, Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6.y. net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 

Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6 s. net. 

Greer Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition, 

Key ^Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6r» net, 

Germ'an Examination Papers. By R. J. 
MoiicEf SiMhBdiUoii* 


Key {Third Edition) issued us above 
6 a 

History and Geograihy E.vamination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. K. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7A net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J* Tait PiowdenAVardlaw, B, A* 
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Scbool Histories 

IllustmUd, Crown Svo, is. 6d. 


By 


A School History of Warwickshire. 

B. a A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A School History of Somerset. 

■Walter Raymond. 

A School History of Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 


By 


A School History of Surrey. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A, 


A School History of Middlesex. 
G, Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


By V. 


Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Practical Mechanics. r>y Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Ediiimi, Cr. ^vo. 35. dd. 
Practical Chemistry. Part r. By W. 
French, Cr. Zvo. Fourth Edition. 

T.V. Oil?. Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardnian, M.A. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6 d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. MilHs, M.I.M.E. Cr. Zzjo. 
3i. 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6 d. 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 3*'. 6 d. 


The Complete School Chemistry, By F. 

M. Oldham, B.A. With 136 Illustrations. 

■ Cr. Zvo. 

An Organic Chemis'fry for Schools .\nd 
Technical I nstitutes. By A. E. Dunstau, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. 

Elementary Science for Pupil 'rEAciiERs. 
Physics Section, By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 

Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With z Plates and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. Zz'o. 2S. 


L’Histoire dT'ne Tulipe. 

N. Crofts, M,A. 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 


Metbuen’s Simplified Frencb Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

Ono Shilling each. 

Adapted by T. R. 


La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. 

Memoires de Cadichox. Adapted by J. F. 
Rhoades. 


Metbuen’s Standard Library 

In SixfiCftny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and pmticulai'ly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon^ race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics ofl'HE Standard Library are four -1. Soundness of Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3. ^Clearness of Type. ^4, Simplicity, The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tain.s from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double 'Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The Meditations^ of M.^rcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense AND Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis , Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio. Medici and Urn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
N collated' by A. R. Waller. 




The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems of Thomas Cpiatterton, In 2 
volumes.^ 

Vol. I. — Miscellaneous Poems, 

' ' [CoH/inued. 



General Literature 


Methuen's Staudard LiERARY-^cofi.imuad. 

Vol. II. — The Rowley Poems. 

The New Life and Sonnets. By Daulc. 

Translated into English by D> G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry lidding. Treble Vol. 
Ckanfokd. By Mrs, Gaskell. 

The History of the Dbxline and Fall of 
THE Roman Emi>ike. By Edward Gibbon; 
Tn 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
Ti-iii ViCAK OF Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

ThePoemsandPlaysofOliveu Goldsmith, 
Thf, Woracs of Ben Jonson. 

Vol. i.y-The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Vol. II. — Cynthia's ReveE; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poem.s of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Te.xt has been collated by E. de 
Sdincourt., 

On the Lmitation of Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastes and the Tenure of Kings 
AND Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 


Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
The translation has been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers of St, Francis. 

Translated by W. Hey wood. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
lo volumes. 

Vol. I. — The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
^ of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure ; The Comedy of 
Errors. 

Vol.ii. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It. 

Vol. III. — The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter’s Tale. 

Vol. iv.—The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol. V. — The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry VI. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry VI. 

Vol. VI. — The Third Part of King Henry 
VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard iii. ; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry viiL 

j The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 

Vol, I. — Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock, 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD. M. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A, 
Ftilly Illustrated. 

Electric Light and Power; An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lend.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School Cr. Zvo. 4^. 
Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C.^ Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 


How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and JomERV. By F. C. Webber. 

Filth Edition. Cr. Zvo. -^s. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

2S. 

An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
Zvo. 7s, 6d, 

Builders’ Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Zvo. 4i'. 6d. 

R^poussii Metal Work. By A. C. Hortb. 
Cr. Zvo. (3s. 6d. 


Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions" bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

Thk XXXIX. Articles or the Church of Ak Introduction to the History of the 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Ihmy 
D.D. Fifth and Chcajy&v Edition in one Svo. xos. 6d. 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

\:ixx.x>. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. xos, 6d. o.o. xos. od. 

The Doctrine OF THE Incarnation. ByR. A History of Early Cukis'lian Doctimm*. 
L. Ottlcy, D.D. S'econd and Cheaper ByJ- F. Bethune-Baker, M.A, DemyXiW, 
Edition, DemyZvo, I'^s.^d, xos. (yd, 

The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford.* 

The object of each commentary is primarily excgctical, to interpret the author'r, 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except viny suboi- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the 'English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a liearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

The Booh of Genesis. Edited with Intro- The First Epistle of Paul the Aposti e 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. to the Corinthians. Edited by H. 
Sixth Edition EemySzyo. xos. 6d. Goudge, M.A, Demy Sdo. 6s. 

The Book ok Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, The Epistle of S']'. James. Edited with In- 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyZvo, 6s. troduction and Notes by R. J. KnowHng, 
The Acts OF THE Apostles. Edited by R. D.D. DemyZm. 6i'. 

B. Rackham, M.A. Demy ^vo. Third The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
Edition. xos.6d. path, M.A., D, Litt. Demy^vo. los. 6d. 


ICTION 


i-Vra* Edition. L'r 


Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND LOVE’S PROXY. H Ne^v Edition. Cr. Stv. 
ONE OTHER. Foterth Edition. Cr. 6s. 

6s. Baring = Gould (S.), ARMINELL. Fifth 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zro. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second EdF IN THE ROAR OF TILE SEA, Seventh 
iion. Cr. Bm. 6^. Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fzfth Edition. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cr. 8m 6s. JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6.s‘. 

Anstey (P,). Author of ‘Vice VersS.’ A KITTY ALONE, Fifth Edition. Cr.Bva. 6s. 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated NO^IMI, Illustrated, Fourth Edition. Cr. 
by Bernakd Partridge, Third Edition. Bvo. 6s. 

Cr. 8m 3^.6^. THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Xilustrated. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6,v. 

Third Edition. Cn 8m 6s. DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cn Sm 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Bcoo 6s. Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TEMPTATION. Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
6a;. . . » Second Edition. Cr. Crv?, Cs. 
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BLA 0 YS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ulus- I 

trated. Secena Edition. Cr. St.»p. 6.?, 
FABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 6s. 

WINE FRED. Illustrated. Second Ediiion, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
MISS QUILIjET. Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 6.r, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. CV. 8w. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Ztfo. 6s. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A E’ew Edition. 6d. 

See also ShiLiug Novels. 

Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edit 071 . Cr.%vo. 6ji'. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr, 8w. 6s, 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8rf<?. 6s. ' 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr.Bvo, ■ 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Eonrtk 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
'..,Cn ,8m 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Sec also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8m 6s. 
BeUoc(Hr»aire). ExMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. \ 
Cr. 8m 6s. i 

Beitison.(6. F.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. \ 
Cr. Zro. 6s. \ 

See also Shilling Novels. 

THE CAPSINA. Second Edit. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr. Sm 3s. 6d. 

Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. 8m 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 
Edition. Cr, Sm 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY, Fourth Ed. Cr.lvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Editio^i. 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi^ 
iion. Cr, Zvn. 6s. 

Chesney (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6$. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Corelli (Marie). > A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twent^-Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8m &£•* 


VENDETTA. Twenty-Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6$. 

THELMA. ThirtySezienth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Sevefiieentk Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. -Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS ; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 65. 

THE SORROW. S OF SATAN. Fifty-second 
Edition. CrZvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, x^otk Thousand, Cr. 
8m. 6jr, 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
.STORY. Eieventh Edition. Cr. 8m. 6jf 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8?'^. 6s. 

BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 j'. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cottereil (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 
THE O’RUDDV. Cr8m 6^. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCH IN VAR. Illustrated* Third 
Edition. Cr, 8m. 6x. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. 8m. 6jr. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 j, 

; PEGGY OF THE BARTON.S. Sixth 

j Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s'. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zro. 6s, 

I A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr, 

i Sm. 3s. 6d. 

\ Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES* Second Ed. 

I ' Cr. 8m. 6s. 

i Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. 8m. 3J. 6d. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes,’ * X'he White Company,’ etc. 

I ROU.ND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara JjOannette) (Mrsi Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS, Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8m. 6f. See also Shilling Novels. 

FindlaterCJ. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fijik Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

' .See also Shilling Novels. 
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PJndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAV. 

Third Edition, Cr, 6y. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition, 
€r. Bvo, 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. With S 
trations. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

FitJspatrick (K.) THE WEANS ■ AT 
Rv^WALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
■ ' Cr. Zvo, ^ ..6s. 

Francis (M. E.). STEPPING WEST. 

WARD, ,i>ecoHd Edit on. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Fraser (Mrs, Hugh), Author of ‘ The Stolen 
Emperor/ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edit ion. Cfown Zvo. 6r. 
FullefMaitland (Ella), Author of ‘The 
Day Bookof BethiaHardacre.’ BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6jc. 
Oates (Eleanor)^ Author of ‘The Bi.)graphy 
of a Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW-WOMAlSf. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Bahy.’ 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE ERIB(JE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos, *In 
the Year of jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. $s. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Eourieenih Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. T^ve/yth Edition. Cr. 
Zzfo. 6s, 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Eonnh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
8«w. 6 j. 

Herbertson (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX. Fifzh E iitien, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

T^E GARDEN OF ALLAH- Eiftemih 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BUCK SPANIEL, Cr. 8w. 6s. 


THE CALL OF,, THE, BLOOD.,., 

Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
Car. Tenth Kdiiion. Cr. 6r. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6jr. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fi/ih Ed. Cn 8m 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES UF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Sm 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. M!LL 4 S;. 

"Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8m dr. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES CV. 8m 6s. 
A SERVANT OF TPIE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. C r, Sm 6s. 
Hope (Graham), Author of * A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
Housman (Ciemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr. Sm 6s. 
Hyne (C. J* Cwtcliffe), Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

illustrated. Third Edition. Cr- 8m 6jr. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty' S' inth Edition. Cr. Sm 3?., 6<4 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 
Zvo ^$. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Sm. 3 jr, 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m 3 .r. 6d. 

D I ALSTON E LANE, Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. :^s. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 3 jf. 6d, 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE AiMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Z 710 , 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 
Cr, 8m 6s. 

Keays (H, A. Mitchell), HE TPIAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME- Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Kester (Vaiighan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LAN DRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. 8m 6r- 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Le Queux (W-)- THE HUNCHBACK OF 
wkSTxMINSTER. TM^d Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edithm. 
Cr. 6s, 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Ediiii n, Cr,Zz/&, t s, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8o<f. 6jf, 

Levett“Yeats <S,). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

London (dark), Author of ‘ The Call of the 
Wild/ ‘The Sea Wolf/ etc. WHITE 
FANG. Eourtk Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
.L«cas(E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE: An, 
Oblique Narration. Crown Zvo., Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Su'i?. 6f. 

Lyail (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, t^ctnd Thousand. Cr. 

6d. 

SH'Carthy (JttstSn H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6 s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Zzio. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 r. 

A HUMAN TRINITY, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACN AB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Z7»o. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE, Fourth Edition. Cr. Zzio. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr.Z^to. 6.t. 

THE Wages of sin. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Th¥‘gATELESS barrier. Fourth Edu 

iion. Cr Zvo. 6s, 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM.ADY, Seventh Edition. Cr.Zve. 6 .?. 
See also Books for Bovs and Girls. 
Mann(Mrs.M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

.A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Z'vo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr. 82 ;^. 6 ^. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A Nesu 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. djr. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Z7f0. 6 f. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. 7'hzrd 
Edition. Cr, Z 7 J 0 . 6s. 

Marriott (Cliarles), Author of ‘ The 
Colimm.* GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marsti (Richard). 'FHE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. .Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 ^. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
■ MdiMofh Cr, 6c. 



A DU^L. Cr Zvo. 6s. * 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
, Edition. Cr. 8 w. 6s. , 

Sec also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Sw. 6 .r, 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Comirt' thro* 
the Rye. ’ HONEY. Fourth Edimn. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 ^. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Maxwell CW, B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Mess nger.* VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh EdF 
t on. Cr. 82 /<j. 6 j, 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zi>o. 6s, 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Eattion, 
Cr. Zvo. 6 ^. 

RESURGAM. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.). CESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Meredith (Eilis). HEART OF MY 
heart, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. C r. Zvo. 6s. 

•Miss Molly* (The Author of), TliE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Mitford(Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Siceth Edition. 
Cr. Zzto. ^s. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Thiid Edition . Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), .Author of ‘Into the 
High>?v-ays and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A C H 1 LD OF THE J AGO. Ffth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 t.'< 7 . 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth EdF 
tioH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Nesbit <E.). (Mrs. K. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE, Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ ^ 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Norris (W.F.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Ed tion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

OiUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zzfo, 
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Onpenheim (E. PhilUps). MASTER OF 

MEN.. Fcurth Edition, Cr. ^ve>. 6 s. 
Oxeaham (John), Author of ‘ Barbe of 
Grand Bayou. ’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Kdjtton. Cr. Sw. 6f. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fi/tk 
Edition, Cr. Zvg, 6a'. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zva. 6 s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
by Harold Copping. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

Pain (Barry), LINDX.EY KLAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvc. 6 s. 

Parker (Oilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE, Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.^vo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. ZtJo. 6 s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME rOFONTI.\C: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zrjo. 6 s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lilus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr.Zm. 6 s. 
THE BATTLE OP THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Efth Edition. Cr. 8w. 6 s. 

THE POMP ^ OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Brto. sr. 6 d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6.t. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

PhiUpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. C*'. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Z7/0, 6 s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE SECRET WOM.\N F mirth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8 ■<?, 63 *. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6 s. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Seco-nd Edition. 

' Cr. Zvo. 6 $. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Picfcthall (Marmadttke). SAID THE 
JriSHERMAN Sixth Ediiioft. Cr. Zvo. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition- Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi* 
■ iim. Cn Zvo. 6$. 


‘Qd Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLB'. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr.&vo. 6s. 

Rawson (Ma«d Stepney), Author of *A 
Lady of -the Regency.’ ‘The Labourer’s 
Comedy,’ etc. THE P^NCHANTED 
GARDEN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SON OF TH B: STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 33', 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6c/. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6.s. 
SBXRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 
33.6c/. 

THb: WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Russell (W, Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Ffth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s, 

ABANDON ED. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA’S 
MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THEMYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Zvo. 63. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Zvo. 33. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shelley (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of * Cyn- 
thia’s Way.’ THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Zvo. 33. ed. 
Urquhart (MD, A TRAGEDY IK COM- 
MONPLACE. Seconded. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
Waineman(Paul). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz (E. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. 

6s. 



FiCTIOtf; 


: AN:I)i i'XClJRSIGNS,' ; Cr. 6s ' 

CiiJTAIN FORTUNE. TAirJ 

Cr. 8m 6jr. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 3 Ulus ' 
trations by Ckaig* Third Ediiiok 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

a Frontispiece. 
Third Raiiion. Cn 8m 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Cr&wn Zino. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Wells (H. a.), the sea LADY. CV 
8w. ts. 

With Illustrations by R. C. Woodvili e 
TiLiniietk Edition, Cr. Se/i?. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The Blared 
Trail.' CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
Romance ofthe Free Trail. Second Edition, 

' Cr..,8OT. 6 j. 

WMte (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr 
8m 6s. 


Wijliamsois (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘lli« 
Joanistormer.s,’ THE ADVENTURF' 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA 

iion. Cr. 8m 6<r. 

DARED. Cr. Sw. 6s, 
COULD TELL. Secotid Edition, 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

■^“E.C-ASTLE of THE SHADOWS. 

rjurd Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A. Cr. Zzv. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. THF 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR^; Beingu!; 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

PASSES. Illustreted. 
Eij^hth Edition. Cr. Sm. 6s. 
i THE CH A UFFEUR. With 

fen''®"?. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

' "F DESTINY AND ITS 

EpAND IN SPAIN. FtmrthEdiud. 

Illnstrated, 

lady BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

N inth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah the 
PATHWAY OF THE 
R^NEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Metiraen’s Shilling Novels 

Cr. $vo. Cloth, is, fi&i. 

*t»CI^rR.““"^-’ I Capes glBemard). 


AT A WINTER’S 


%mE VENGEANCE IS j Chesne; (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

TO ARMS. ' 


RING. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 


inns KKAJNDED PRINCE. 

^ curgenven THE^FOUNDERED galleon. 


OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMTITA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘ Irish Idylls.’ 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE founding OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bertram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 
INGS. 

Benson (E# P.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
. THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 
gwIl0clc(Shan P.), THE BARRY S. 

THE CHARMER. 


THE SC^UIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton <J. Bloundelle). 

' OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED' NAME. 


i JOHN TOPP. 

j THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

hfMr ^ 

■ ‘Tr? T/1 n » i A CHANGE OF FACE. 

UNTO THE OF fuE JULIET.' DOCTOR 

RIES. ADVER. 

fEEN EVEN, i WOUNDS IN THE 

‘Dodo.’ THE|“\MbSUAP^ 

IRETCHOFFi^fllGELS.^®''®'''"^- 

ET'S CHILD. ! the BLACK WOLF’S 

5.ARRYS. 1 Dunra^ISaraJ.). THE POOL IN THE 

i A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. lUus. 

" ' j" , trated. 

THE CLASH | Embree(C. R). A HEART OF FLAME 
I Illustrated. 

j ManviHe). AN ELECTRIC 

i A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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Kudleiter (Jaa© H«)f A ,l)AUGH'r:EK ^OF 
STRIFE. 

Pitzstepli^a (G.)^ MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 

Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN thp: dreamer. 

Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis <M.E.)* MISS ERIN. 
CiaHoM(Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Cserard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE happb:ned. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 
asichristCR. Murray). WILLOW^BRAKE. 
Uianville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Gordon (JttHen). MRS. CLYDE. j 

WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss <C. F.L 'I’HE REDEMPTION OF | 
DAVID CORSON. ! 

Gray^^CE. M'Queen). MY STEWARD- | 

tial&s (A. Q.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. I 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL- I 
TON. i 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HIIXS. Illustrated. I 

Hooper (!.). THE SINGE R O F MARLY. i 
Houffh (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI | 

* Iota* IMrs. Caffya). ANNE MAULE- 1 
VERER. 

Jepson <Edgar). THE KEEPERS OF i 
THE PEOPLE. 

Keary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Langrbridgre (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE valley of INHHIRITANCE. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lofimer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). TPIE STORY OF 
■ ''TERESA. 

Mac^rath ‘(Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN. AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. , 

Mayall (JT. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN, 

' ' ' M^e (L, T.). RESURG AM. 

Monkhonse (Allan). LOVE IN A' LIFE, 

' Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesbit, E. (Mrs. Bland). THE LITER- 
ARY SENSE. 

Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE f.ADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY’S. 

Rendered (M. L. •* AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR- 
AGE. 

Phiilpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS, 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall' (John). .:aUNT BETHLVS 
BUTTON. . , 

Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE’S BAR- 
LING. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. . . 

RobertonlM. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR- 
■ LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTPIUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF 'I’HE MOAT. - 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TW^ELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THfc; 
KING. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE HLVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmb). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD, 
Swift ( Benjamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CITY. 

Tanqueray (Mrs, B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNER'S OF 
■•'.LIFE. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs.E.W4. SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward (Allen). ATPIEl.STANE FORD. 
Wameman(Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. ' 

*Zack.» TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 


Fiction 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

lUusiraied. Crown Sm 31. 6^^ 

OROTHY, By Mrs. SvD Belton : Or, the Boy who woaM aot go 
Edition , , to Sea, By G. Manviile Fenn. 

OG. By Edith E, The Red Grange. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade, 
JLIET,. By Harry Second Edition. 

Hbpsy Gip*;y, By L, T. Mpade. S5. 6^1 
as Malet. Second The Honourable Miss. By B. T. Meade, 
Second Edition, 

Voyage. By W. There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

loHion,^ ■" ■■ ■ Mann. 

DE Monluc. By When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
[ori.” ' Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dimas 

Price 6d, Double Volumes^ is. 

Acte. l HitfeNE de Chaverny. Being the feat part 

Twk ' Adyentures' .of. Gaptain Pamphils. i of the Regent’s .Daughter. 

Amaury. j Loulse de la Valli^cre. Being' the first 

The Bird op Fate. i part of The Vicomtk de Eragelonne. 

The Black Tulip. : Double Volume. 

The Castle » p Eppsteih. | MaItre Adam. 

Catherine Blum. j The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 

Cecilk. f the second part of The Vicomte de 

'The Chevalier D’Harmental. Double; Bragelonke. Double volume. 

volume. The Mouth of Hell. 

Chicot THE Jester. Being the first part of Nanon. Double volume. 

The Lady of Monsoreau. Pauline; Pascal Bruno; and Boktekoe. 

Conscience. PfeRE La Ruike. 

The Convict’s Son. The Prince of Thievf.s. 

The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Archer. Robin Hood. 

CroP'Ears:d Jacquot. The Snowball and Sultanett.*». 

The Ff.ncing Master. Sylvandire. 

Fbrnandk. Tales of the Supernatural. 

Gabriel Lambert. The Three Musketeisrs. With a long 

Georgks. Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 

The Great Massacre. Being the first part of volume. 

Queen Margot. Twenty Years After. Double volume. 

Henri de Navarre. Being the second part The Wild Duck Shooter. 
of Queen Margot. The Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen's Sixpenny Books 

Aibanesi(B. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA, j THE MUTABLE MANY. 

AiisteM (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- j Benson <E. F.). DODO. 

JUDICE. ; Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
Eaffotir (Andrew). BY STROKE OF JAPAN. 

SWORD. Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 

Barinff-Oould <S.). FURZE BLOOM. SALT SEAS. 

CHEAP JACK ZiTA. Caffyn (Mrs)., (‘ Iota’). ANNE MAULE- 

KITTY ALONE. VERKR. 

URITH. Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. WINE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Clifford (Mrs. W. K,). A FLASH OF 

NOEML SU.MMER. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. Connell (F. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

THE FROBISHERS. KNIGHTS. 

WINEFRF.D, Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, GREAT WATERS. 

JOURNALIST. ^ Crokcr (Mrs. B. M,). PEGGY OF THE 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. . - BARTONS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. i A STATE SECRET. 
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angel. . ■■ ■' . - MasottCA. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. ■ 

t HANNA. • Mathers (Helm). HONEY, 

ttte (Alighieri). THE YISION OF GRIFF OF GEIFFITHSCOURT. 

DANTE (Cary), - SAM’S SWEETHEART, 

Deyle (A. Coaan). ■ ROUND THE RED Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

LAMP. ‘ Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OP TOE 

Dtiacaa (Sara Jfeattaette), A YOYAGE SPIDER. 

OF CONSOLATION. ' Mowtresor(F. R). THE ALIEN. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. Moore (Arthur). THE CAY 'DECEIVERS. 

EHot (George)* THE MILL ON. THE Morrison (Arthur), THE HOLE IN 
FL(>SS. THE WALL. 

Findlater (Jane II.). THE GREEN Nesbit(E,), THE RED HOUSE. 
ORAVFSOF BALGOWRIE. ’ Norris ( W, E.). HIS GRACE. 

. Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. GILES INGILBY. 

aaske«(Mrs.). CRANFORD, THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

MARY BARTON. LORD LEONARD. 

NORTH A N‘ D SOUTH, MATTH E W AUS 1 1N. 

aerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATED CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

MONY. Oliphant (Mrs,). THE LADY’S WALK. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

MADE OF MONEY. THE PRODIGALS. 

ai»sing<a«orge). THE TOWN TRAVEL- Oppenheim (E* Phillips). MASTER OF 
LER. Men,'. . ' i:-,;.'., 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Parker (Ottbert). THE POMP OF THE 

dlaaville (Ernest). THE INCA'S LAVILETTEa 
TREASURE. W’'HEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC. 

THB: KLOOF BRIDE. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Oleig (Charles)* HUNTER’S CRUISE. Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
arimm (The Brothers)* GRIMM’S OF A THRONE. 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. I CROWN THEE KING. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. Phillpotts (Eden), THE HUMAN BOY. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. CHILDREN OF THE MI^T. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT THE WHITE WOLF. 

ANTONIO. Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

FHROSO. LOST PROPERTY. ' " 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

Hornttng (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL Rassell (W, Clark), A MARRIAGE AT 
NO TALES. SEA. 

lagraham (J, H.). THE THRONE OF ABANDONED. 

DAVID. MY DANISH SWEETHEART- 

LeQtteux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

WESTMINSTER. Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

Levett- Yeats <S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S BEECH WOOD. 

‘ WAY. BARBARA'S MONEY. 

' ' , tinton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. THE LoVE THAT OVERCAME. 

■ Lyall(Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. Surtees (R. S.), HANDLEY CROSS. 

Malet(L«cas). THE CARIRSIMA. Illui.trated. 

, A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 

/liana (Mrs, M. E,). MRS. PETER Illustrated. 

HOWARD- ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 

A LOST ESTATE. Valentine <Ma|or E, S.). VELDT AND 

THE CEDAR STAR. LAAGER. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. Walford(Mrs* L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

Marchmont (A,. W.). MISER HOAD- ( OUSiNS. 

LEY’S SECRET. THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

A MOMENT S ERROR. Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR, 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. THE FAIR G »D. 

, JACOB FAITHFUL. Watson(H. B, Marrint), THE ADVEN- 

Marsh (Richard), THE TWICKENHAM TURKRS. 

PEER AGE. Weekes (A. BD. PRISONERS OF WAR. 

THE GODDESS. Wells (H, G-). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 

THE JOSS. White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

A metamorphosis. pilgrim. " • 





